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Two  royal  families:  two  yachts.  Th£  difference? 


A hundred  metres,  40  crew,  27  bedrooms,  a brass 


band,  an  atrium,  parking  for  the  Rolls  (and  £57m) 
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3PLE  attend- 
g a wide  range 
peaceful  gath- 
ines,  includine 
Lvirozunental 
,_-otesters  and 
ramblers'  groups,  can  be  ar- 
rested for  doing  nothing  more 
than  walking  down  the  road, 
following  a High  Court  judg- 
ment yesterday. 

Under  the  offence  of  tres- 
passory  assembly,  police  can 
ban  groups  of  20  or  more 
meeting  in  a particular  area  if 
they  fear  "serious  disruption 
\ to  die  life  of  the  community”, 

~ even  if  the  meeting  is  non-ob- 
- strocdve  and  non-vtaimit.: 

The  judgment  comes  a 
week  after  the  Government 
wm}  defeated  in  the  Lords 
over  the  Police  Bill,  which 
wouid  allow  officers  to  bug 
i and  break  Into  private  prop- 
erty to  combat  "serious 
crime".  The  court’s  ruling 
was  criticised  by  Liberty,  the 
public  rights  pressure  group. 

Its  director,  John  Wadham, 

■ said:  "A  peaceful,  non-ob- 
structive gathering  is  a 
reasonable  use  of  a public 

■ highway.  To  say  that  it  is  a 

form  of  trespass  seems 
extraordinary."  ! 

Campaigners  fear  the  law 
could  be  used  to  target  out- 
door activities  such  as  ram- 
bling and  parties,  as  well  as 
£ demonstrations.  Mr  Wadham 
p ; said:  "if  we  had  a Bill  of 
fe  . Rights  it  would  be  much 
harder  for  Parliament  to  pass 
such  a ridiculous  law  which 
V ..  has  resulted  in  people  being 
?■  prosecuted  for  effectively 

doing  no  more  than  walking 
~ along  a footpath." 

-u.  Tony  Juniper,  campaigns 
* ^ ditwrtor  nf  Friends  of  the* 
“One  of  the  most 
lys  of  demonstrat- 
i for  social  change 
lumbers  of  people 
public  to  put  their 
lat  basic  mecha- 
ocracy  is  going  to 
as  and  when  a 
tr  feels  then  de- 
he  poorer.” 
spokesman  said 
oted  against  the 
it  went  through 
because  Labour 


feared  it  would  be  used  to  pe- 
nalise legitimate  protest 

In  a test  case  relating  to  a 
demonstration  at  Stonehenge 
in  1995,  Lord  Justice 
McCowan  and  Mr  Justice  Col- 
lins said  that  two  trespassory 
assembly  convictions  should 
not  have  been  overturned  be- 
cause the  offence  overrules 
any  right  of  way  on  the  public 
highway. 

The  case  was  the  firat  time 
in  more  than  100  years  that 
the  courts  had  considered  the 
extent  of  public  rights  to  the 
highway.  It  concerned  Marga- 
ret Jones,  a university  lec- 
turer, aged  46,  and  Richard 
Lloyd,  a student,  aged  25,  both 
from  Bristol,  who  went  to 
SttiWSWhge  te-covninemorate 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Beanflelri,  in 
which  protesters  clashed  with 
police  at  the  monument 

An  order  under  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act  1994  had  been 
made  by  the  Chief  Constable 
of  Wiltshire,  banning  groups 
of  20  people  from  a four-mile 
radius  around  the  monument 

Even  though  the  demon- 
stration did  not  breach  the  pe- 
rimeter fence,  when  the 
police  Judged  that  there  were 
more  than  20  people  Involved 
they  asked  the  crowd  to  dis- 
perse. Some  refused  and  Or 
Jones,  Mr  Lloyd  and  one 
other  were  arrested. 

The  pair  were  the  first 
people  to  be  convicted  of  tres- 
passory assembly  by  magis- 
trates, but  were  cleared  on  ap- 
peal at  Salisbury  Crown 
Court  in  January  last  year. 

Upholding  the  Director  of 
Public  Prosecutions’  appeal. 
Lord  Justice  McCowan  said 
the  previous  appeal  had  taken 
a mistaken  view  of  the  law. 

He  said  it  left  out  the  fact 
that  an  order  had  been  issued. 
Mr  Justice  Collins  said:  “The 
bedding  of  a meeting,  a dem- 
onstration, or  a vigil  on  the 
highway,  however  peaceable, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
right  of  passage.  Such  activi- 
ties may,  if  they  do  not  cause 
an  obstruction,  be  tolerated, 
but  there  is  no  legal  right  to 
pursue  them." 

After  the  hearing  Dr  Jones 
said  she  would  take  the  case 
to  the  Lords  and  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Human  Rights. 
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David  Cow,  David  Fafrhall 
and  JuBt  WotflnBniwIi 


GERMAN  shipyards  last 
night  indicated  that 
they  were  keen  to  build 
the  -replacement  £60  million 
royal  yacht  as  ft  became  clear 
European  Union  rules  amid 
force  the  Government  to  open 
up  the  tendering  process. 

The  EU  regulations  could 
mean  the  Government  will 
have  to  allow  aD  European 
countries  to  tender  for  the 
contract  to  design  and  con- 
struct the  successor  to  the 
royal  yacht  Britannia. 

The  prospect  of  a non-UK 
rampany  winning  the  con- 
tract would  deepen  the  politi- 
cal row  over  the  decision  to 
use  taxpayers’  money.  In 
three  telephone  poHs  yester- 
day. the  British  public  voted 
two  to  one  against  public  ex- 
penditure being  used. 

At  least  (me  German  yard, 
the  Bremen-based  luxury 
yacht  builder  Loerssen.  held 
internal  discussions  about 
tlte  project  as  soon  as  the  Gov- 
ernment’s decision  broke. 

Under  single  market  legis- 
lation outlawing  discrimina- 
tion on  national  grounds, 
large  publicly  funded  projects 
have  to  be  put  out  to  tender  to 
firms  across  the  EU. 

European  Commission  offi- 
cials in  Brussels  believe  that 
the  contract  could  be  subject 
to  EU  public  procurement 


Spanish  royal  yacht  | British  royal  yacht 
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roles.  “At  this  point  we're  not 
able  to  take  a position  to  say 
yes  or  no  on  whether  the 
royal  yacht  foils  under  EU 
law,”  a commission  spokes- 
woman said  “We  would  have 
to  see  the  details." 

The  Government’s  best' 
chances  of  avoiding  a bruis- 
ing now  lie  in  two  potential 
escape  clauses.  The  first  ex- 
dudes defence  contracts  from 
EU  roles;  the  second  allows 
the  tendering  requirement  to 


be  ignored  if  a government 
can  prove  that  only  certain 
companies  are  capable  of  car- 
rying out  a contract  for  tech- 
nical reasons. 

Commission  officials  said 
that  at  first  sight,  the  contract 
— which  will  be  paid  for  from 
contingency  funds,  not  the 
MoD  budget  nor  the  royal 
family  Itself — did  not  appear 
to  fall  under  the  defence  ex- 
emption. But  the  Government 
might  succeed  in  arguing  that 


abinet  attempts  to  paper  over  cracks  on  EMU 


Mtetiael  White 
■Md  tan  Hack 


THE  Cabinet’s  latest  at- 
tempt to  win  votes  by 
fudging  the  terms  for 
British  entry  into  a stogie 
European  currency  was  last 
night  greeted  with  a mixture 
of  delight  and  cynicism  after 
the  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  Insisted  that  the  basic 
“watt  and  see"  policy  remains 
unchanged.  . , 

Hollowing  a 90-minute  cabi- 
net session  on  what  was  mod- 
estly billed  as  a technical 
paper  from  the  Chancellor, 
Major  led  senior  coa- 
campaign  trail 
the  electorate 


that  the  pound  is  virtually 
safe  with  the  Tories  for  the 
immediate  future. 

It  is  now  “very  unlikely, 
but  not  impossible"  that  Brit- 
ain’s EU  partners  wlS  launch 
the  single  currency  on  Janu- 
ary l,  1999,  and  out  of  the 
question  that  Britain  would 
join  if  the  terms  are  rigged, 
the  Prime  Minister  told  the 
Commons. 

■If  it  did  proceed  without 

reliable  [economic]  conver- 
gence we  would  not,  of, 
course,  be  part  of  it.” 

Some  Eurosceptic  MFs  who 
twVe  been  pressing  Mr  Major 

to  rule  out  joining  the  euro  in 

the  lifetime  of  the  1997-2002 
parliament  proclaimed  them- 
selves victorious.  “A  journey 


‘Unlikely,  but  not  impossible’ 

— John  Major 

‘Not  impossible,  but  unlikely* 

— Kenneth  Clarke 


Britain 
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of  a thousand  miles  begins 
with  a single  step,”  said  Mr 
Clarke’s  disaffected  predeces- 
sor, Norman  Lament. 

So  did  the  Eurosceptic  Tory 
press,  eager  to  Justify  its  run- 
ning campaign  to  force  Mr 
Major  off  the  “wait  and  see" 
policy  which  the  Clarke-He- 
seltine  axis  has  insisted  upon 
to  keep  the  single  currency 


World  News 


option  open.  That  option 
remains  open  despite  Mr  Ma- 
jor's calculated  avoidance  of 
Tony  Blair’s  challenge  on  the 
point  — three  times  — at 
question  time.  Other  sceptics 
were  cynical,  as  was  Labour 
which  accused  Mr  Major  of 
“stumbling  from  one  pathetic 
decision  to  another”  to  ap- 
pease  his  Euro-headbangets. 


Finance 


Malcom  Rifldnd,  the  pro- 
European  Foreign  Secretary 

who  has  been  crucial  to 
papering  over  the  cracks  be- 1 
tween  the  two  wings  of  the 
Cabinet  did  so  in  TV  Inter- 
views last  night  before  start- 
ing on  an  Europe- wide  series 
of  speeches  to  promote  Brit- 
ain's “partnership  of  nations” 
approach  to  reform  of  the 
EtTs  structures. 

The  day's  one  new  mini-fact 
the  sceptics  dung  to  amid 
heavy  media  briefing  last 
night  was  that  a re-elected 
Major  cabinet  will  not  in- 
clude the  legislation  needed 
to  join  the  euro  — notably  a 
referendum  and  the  creation 
of  an  indepdendent  Bank  of 
England  — in  the  next 


Queen’s  Speech.  It  is  an  omis- 
sion easily  rectified  if  minis- 
ters suddenly  find  they  need 
to  catch  the  euro-bus  after  all. 

With  Labour  20  points 
ahead  In  most  polls  the  rela- 
tive unreality  of  the  formula 
did  not  inhibit  sceptic  glee,  al- 
though some  insisted  last 
night  that  “nothing  has  really 
changed”. 

Despite  proclaiming  that  he 
was  singing  from  the  same 
hymnsheet,  Mr  Clarke  wasted 
no  time  in  stripping  the  pol- 
icy <tf.  its  new  rhetoric  cloth- 
ing. 

On  BBC2’s  Westminster 
with  Nick  Ross  programme 
turn  to  page  2,  column  7 
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only  certain  companies  were 
capable  of  meeting  technical 
specifications. 

A spokesman  for  the  Minis- 
try of  Defence  said:  “The  pro- 
curement rules  do  not  apply 
in  this  case  because  of  the  se- 
curity requirement  to  protect 
the  head  of  state.” 

Although  the  royal  yacht  l 
would  not  be  a warship,  ex- , 
empt  from  the  rules,  it  would 
he  “a  commissioned  ship  I 
within  Her  Majesty’s  navy”, 
flying  the  white  ensign  rather 
than  the  red  ensign  used  by 
merchant  vessels,  he  added. 

Most  shipping  industry  ob- 
servers expect  the  contract  to 
be  awarded  to  one  or  more  of 
nine  British  yards,  not  least 
because  of  the  political  con- 
troversy that  would  follow  the 

award  of  the  contract  for  “a 
symbol  of  the  nation’s  pride" 
to  a foreign  shipbuilder. 

But  Otto  Lindemann,  man- 
aging director  of  Loerssen. 
said  yesterday  he  and  senior 
colleagues  had  already  dis- 
cussed the  contract 

Another  German  ship- 
builder, the  Meyer  yard  of 
Pappenberg,  which  built  the 
cruise-liner  Orlana  for  P&O, 
said  it  would  be  theoretically 
interested  but  its  order  book 
was  fulL  Its  spokesman  Peter 
Hackmann  “But  I thtwic 
it’s  absolutely  necessary  such 
tenders  should  be  offered.” 

As  three  opinion  polls  indi- 
cated the  public  was  opposed 
to  the  taxpayer  funding  the 
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project,  Michael  Portillo,  the 
Defence  Secretary,  again 
ruled  out  private  funding. 

“If  the  state  has  one  duty 
above  others,  it  is  to  support 
the  monarchy,  and  I think  we 
must  do  that  wholeheartedly, 
and  I think  it’s  perfectly  right 
to  spend  taxpayers'  money 
upon  that,”  he  said. 

The  three  telephone  votes, 
for  Teletext,  GMTV  and  BBC 
Radio  5 Live,  all  came  to  the 
same  conclusion:  just  over 
two-thirds  of  those  who 
replied  disagreed  with  the 
public  expenditure. 
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Chronometer,  Watch  and  Nautical 
Instrument  maker  to. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Lords 
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for  die  legendary  Cdu>  Sark 
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Serbs  who  ran  Omarska  and  Prijedor  concentration  camps  handle  British  funds,  reportclaims 


Let’s  not  face  the 
music  or  dance 


Simon  Hoggart 


A CYNICAL  friend  tells 
t \ mp  that  watching  the 
m »Prime  Minister  change 
his  position  on  Europe  is  like 

studying  the  dogma  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Car- 
dinals wrangle.  fixed  posi- 
tions are  taken  then  dropped, 
compromises  are  whispered 
and  covert  deals  agreed  along 
the  marble  hallways  of  the 
Vatican.  Finally  the  result  is 
announced  as  if  it  had  been 
inspired  only  by  the  divine 
afflatus. 

(I  used  to  wonder  what  hap- 
pened to  people  who  ate  meat 
on  Fridays  while  it  was  still  a 
sin.  Another  friend  well 
versed  in  theology  tells  me 
that  they  wQl  still  have  to 
spend  time  in  Purgatory, 
since  it  was  a sin  at  the  time 
they  did  it.  which  Is  all  that 
counts.  In  the  same  way, 
people  hanged  for  sheep  steal- 
ing are  still  dead.) 

I am  not  a cynic  myself,  and 
I prefer  to  think  of  Mr  Major's 
tergiversations  not  as  con- 
torted theology,  but  as  an  ele- 
gant new  routine,  rather  like 
those  with  which  Torvill  and 
Dean  used  to  delight  us.  Hav- 
ing given  ns  Bolero,  then  Let’s 
Not  Face  The  Music  Or  Dance, 
he  has  now  unveiled  his  latest 
performance,  which  involves 
him  skating  backwards,  si- 
multaneously holding  two  dif- 
ferent partners  aloft,  before 
phmping  tnthpirpinrpg 

dying  swan,  or  possibly  an 
arthritic  hippo. 

His  exact  words  are  avail- 
able eiswhere  in  this  paper  (or 
on  a souvenir  video,  price 
£12.99).  Disentangled,  they  ap- 
peared to  mean  that  he  has 
looked  to  see  if  other  countries 
are  likely  to  meet  the  criteria 


Review 


Great  escape  to 
life  after  Britpop 


Dave  Simpson 


Bhar 

Newcastle  Mayfair 


POP  HISTORY  is  not  ex- 
actly littered  with  those 
who  have  achieved  great 
stardom  and  then  sought  to 
destroy  it,  but  there  have  been 
a few.  Captain  Beefheart 
turned  his  back  on  art  rock  to 
become  a painter,  while  David 
Bowie  tried  his  hardest  to  dis- 
embowel his  legend  by  giving 
us  the  dreaded  Tin  Machine. 
Maybe  this  is  what  Damon  AI- 
barnlsupto. 

The  new  Blur  album  is  not 
actually  called  Commercial 
Suicide  (it's  defiantly  titled 
Blur),  but  it  is  tempting  provi- 
dence if  not  the  tolerance  of 
their  mainstream  audience. 
The  record  Is  awash  with  dis- 
sonance, introspection  and 
the  low-fi  stylings  of  the 
American  underground. 

Perhaps  tills  is  Albam’s 
sulking  attempt  to  bio  w up  his 
own  Coontzy  House.  Or 
maybe  not  Because  Blur’s 
return,  with  low-key  gigs  and 
lower-fidelity  music,  coin- 
cides with  a four-track  record- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  charts  and 
a vague  yearning  for  more 
challenging  sounds. 

And  the  all-new  Blur  have 
certainly  got  those.  The  gig 
was  marvellous.  It  began  like 
the  album,  with  the  single 


Beetle tHim.  a delicious  stew  of 
discord  and  harmonies.  Song  2 
was  for  more  typical  of  their 
current  mood — a raucous, 
jagged-edged  stamper  some- 
where to  the  noisier  end  of 
Nirvana. 

Movin’  On  demonstrated 
that  their  did  pop  logic  is  stai 
lurking — it  just  takes  slightly 
longer  to  make  itself  heard. 

Something  else  has  changed 
about  Blur.  They  are  more  of  a 
band  nowadays.  Bassist  Alex 
James  even  managed  a few 
glances  at  his  instrument. 

Damon  himself  has  phangnrt 

little,  bar  gaining  a few  inches 
in  the  trouser-bottom  stakes, 
but  appears  more  at  ease  with 
himself.  He  has  obviously  de- 
cided that,  love  him  or  loathe 
him,  his  own  character  is 
much  more  interesting  than 
rose-coloured  caricatures. 

Old  songs,  when  they  ap- 
peared, were  more  often  in  the 
form  of  playfiil  aid  B-sides 
than  obvious  hits.  The  su- 
perbly mournful  Death  of  a 
Party  seemed  to  signal  the 
passing  of  Britpop,  but  it 
seemed  appropriate  that  the 
movement’s  Modfathers  were  . 
first  in  with  the  kOL4*  Go 
middle  of  the  road,  that’s 
entertainment”  sang  Albam 
bitingly  at  one  point  At  an- 
other. “It  isn’t  easy,  butnoth- 
ing  Is."  In  other  words:  it 
hurts,  but  It  works. 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 


forjoining  the  single  cur-  . 
ready,  has  concluded  they 
probably  won’t  and  says  that 
if  they  decide  to  go  ahead  any- 
way, we  won’t  join  them. 

What  an  annoying  friend 
Mr  Major  would  make.  “Fancy 
a walk.  John?”  “That  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the 

prevailing  climatic  condi- 
tions. Latest  research  indi- 
cates that  the  chances  of  a 
typhoon  striking  the  Hunting- 
don area  within  the  next  hour 
are  smaB.  If  that  proves  to  be 
the  case,  I should  probably  de- 
cide to  proceed.  But  I am  not 

finally  ruling  out  the  possibil- 
ity of  a postponement  of  the 
proposed  perambulation." 

’Took,  John,  tdl  me 
straight,  what  d’you  want  to 
drink?"  “Bearing  in  mind  a 
multiplicity  of  factors,  includ- 
ing current  price  levels,  cask 
conditions,  the  availability  or 
otherwise  of  pork  scratch  Ings. 
I can  state  that,  on  a provi- 
sional basis ...” 

“Blimey.  A pint  for  me,  bar- 
man, and  get  this  bugger  what 
he  wants  once  he’s  finished.’’ 

STOP  PRESS:  afex  arrives. 
“Debate ...  to  Rekindle  The 
Spirit  of  Brunei!"  It  reads. 
“The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  just  announced 
that  Michael  Fabrlcant  (the 
only  MP  who  is  a Fellow  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers)  will  initiate  a de- 
bate on  the  subject  of  British 
Engineering ...  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  floor  of  the 
House  commencing  1.30pm 
(lunchtime)...” 

Hike  lots  of  things  about 

this  press  release.  There  is  the 
helpful  “120pm  (lunch  time)” 
which  reminds  everyone  that 
they  have  something  else  to  do 
while  Mr  Fabricant  Is  on  his 
feet  And  I love  the  bit  about 
the  Speaker  “announcing”  it, 
as  if  instead  of  being  a routine 
piece  of  paperwork,  Fabri- 
canfs  listing  had  been  de- 
claimed to  an  excited  nation 
by  Betty  herself  in  frill  cere- 
monial fig,  speaking  from  the 
deck  of  the  new  Royal  Yacht, 
flanked  by  Maltravers  TfarnM 
Pursuivant  and  the  Serjeant 
at  Arms.  I shall  be  there  on 
Wednesday  and  will  report 


EdVufflamy 


AID  from  the  British 
government  to  Bos- 

ala  is  being 
handled  by  the 

same  Bosnian 
Serbs  who  ran  the  infamous 
concentration  camps  at 
Omarska  and  Prijedor  — 
where  thousands  of  Muslim 
and  Croat  civilians  were  tor- 
tured or  killed — according  to 
a report  to  be  published  in  tire 

United  States  nest  week. 

The  report  by  Human 
Rights  Watch  says  funds  for 
reconstruction  projects  in  the 

tinrriimp  Serb  town  of  Prije- 
dor are  being  channelled 
through  companies  and  a 
local  “crisis  committee” 
nT»d»r  the  control  of  the  for- 
mer police  chief.  Si  mo 
Drljaca.  and  the  former 
mayor,  Mfinmir  stakic.  An- 
other camp  manager^  Milan 
Kovacevic,  is  also  allegedly 
administering  British  aid. 

The  reaction  of  Britain’s 
Overseas  Development  Ad- 
ministration (ODA)  to  the 
report  Is  quoted  in  the  docu- 
ment The  on-site  director,  Gil- 
lian Maclean,  says  that  of  24 
projects,  only  five  are  con- 
tracted to  public  companies. 
She  says  the  ODA  has  “no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  allegation 
that  the  farmer  chief  of  police 
or  Mayor  Stakic  have  a finan- 
cial Interest  in  Komgrad". 

Ms  Maclean  admits  that 
“we  are  aware  of  the  rumour 
surrounding  the  activities  of 
Stakic  and  Drljaca  in  1992”. 

A spokesman  for  the  ODA 
said  yesterday  that  “there  can 
be  no  absolute  guarantee  that 
an  individual  will  not  seek  to 
exploit  ODA  investment  for 
their  own  gain”,  but  “rigorous 
checks  are  carried  out  to  en- 
sure that  money  Is  not  passed 
directly  to  indicted  war  crimi- 
nals or  nUiw  linripsirahlps". 

He  addort-  “it  is  regrettable 
that  the  report  has  chosen  to 
ftynn  on  imfarmripH  allegations 
instead  cfthe  enormous  benefit 
that  over  600  ODA  reconstruc- 
tion projects  have  brought  to 

mtifrwn-y  Bosnians" 

Britain  has  so  far  sent 
£34A5millioa  in  aid  to  both 
sides  in  Bosnia  — Serbs  and 
Muslim-Croat  Federation  — 
and  is  a leading  doom- country . 

Although  none  of  the  three 
men  been  itwjidwd  by  the 
, Hague  war*  primes  tribunal, 
photograph;  hrvojeknez  j sources  in  The  Hague  con- 1 


Starring  civilians  from  Prijedor  in  north-west  Bosnia  in  1992 


. . * * ■ 


Armed  yesterday  that  alt 
three  are  under  investigation 
<m  suspicion  of  war  crimes  or 
genocide,  and  are  candidate* 
for  imminent  indtctment 

Mr  Drijaca  escorted  the 
Guardian  and  fTN  visit  which 
uncovered  the  Omarska  camp 
in  August  1993.  He  personally 
threw  reporters  out  of  the 

camp  when  they  triad  to  in- 

spect inmates’  quarters. 

Dr  stakic  was  ibsi  mayor  of 
Prijedor  and  tn  overall  charge 
of  the  non-milUaxy  camps, 
which  included  Omarska  and 
Trnopotfe-  Dr  Kovacavfe  was 
responsible  for  the  day-today 
running  of  Omarska. 

Dr  Kovacevic  confessed  his 
toll  role  in  the  establishment 
of  the  camp  to  the  Guardian 

last  year. 

The  report  appears  .at  a 

time  when  the  link  between 
old  to  Bosnian  Serbs  and  com- 
pliance with  the  Dayton  peace 
accord  — which  requires  the 
handing  over  of  war  crimi- 
nals — is  explosive. 

At  the  recent  London  con- 
ference on  Bosnia,  John 
Major  promised  that  financial 
aid  would  be  conditional 
upon  compliance  with  Day- 
ton.  But  weeks  later  In  Brus- 
sels, the  international  com- 
munity pushed  ahead  with  a 
huge  aid  programme  to  the 
Bosnian  Serbs. 

The  aid  projects  In  Prijedor 
are  largely  ODA- fancied,  and 
are  Implemented  by  the  Nato 
peacekeeping  force  (S-For). 

The  report  says  Mr  Drljaca 
and  Dr  Stakic  are  using  pub- 
licly owned  municipal  compa- 
nies to  win  contracts  which 
would  attract  aid  money. 
They  control  the  town’s  infra- 
structure. have  expropriated 
many  private  businesses,  and 
intimidate  others. 

The  authors  were  told  the 
two  men  “wanted  I-Por  to 
give  all  reconstruction  con- 
tracts to  public  construction 
companies”,  and  when  some 
contracts  went  to  the  private 
sector,  workers  were  threat- 
ened and  premises  burned 
down. 

“Everything  is  controlled 
by  the  load  mob,”  one  source 
is  quoted  as  saying. 

But  now,  even  some  private 
companies  are  controlled  by 
the  hardline  Serb  nationalist 
SDS  party,  with  a chain  of 
command  going  “all  the  way 
up  to  [Bosnian  Serb  leader 
Radovan]  Karadzic”,  who  is 
wanted  for  genocide. 


Reclusive  US  billionaire  gives  Cabinet  attempt  to 
Sinn  Fein  ‘embassy1  $280,000  paper  over  cracks 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


SINN  Fein’s  biggest  fi- 
nancial backer  in  the 
United  States  has  been 
revealed  ss  an  Irish-Ameri- 
can  recluse  who  craves  ano- 
nymity, owns  neither  a house 
nor  a car,  flies  economy  class, 
and  hag  given  $600  million  to 
good  caqnswfl. 

Charles  F.  Feeney,  aged  65, 
has  another  $3-5  billion  to 
give  away.  He  made  bis 
money  from  a chain  of  airport 
duty-free  stores,  and  the  sale 
of  his  company  this  month  to 
the  Moet  & Chandon  cham- 
pagne group  tore  aside  the 
veil  of  his  anonymity. 

The  transaction  revealed 
that  Mr  Feeney  had  In  1984 
transferred  his  38.75  per  cent 
share  In  the  group  he  co- 
founded, Duty  Free  Shoppes, 
to  the  Atlantic  Foundation,  a 
charitable  trust  he  had  estab- 
lished. Aware  that  his  cover 
was  about  to  be  broken,  Mr 
Feeney  authorised  members 
of  his  trust’s  board  to  speak  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

Sinn  Fein,  whose  Washing- 
ton office  has  received 
$280,000  from  Mr  Feeney's 


| personal  funds,  not  from  his 
1 foundation,  has  been  one  of 
the  least  significant  beneficia- 
ries of  his  philanthropy  in 
cash  terms  — but  by  far  the 
most  controversial 

Mr  Feeney  insisted  that  his 
donations  to  Sinn  Fein  had 
been  for  non-violent  pur- 
poses, and  the  fete  of  his 
funds  had  been,  carefully 
checked  to  ensure  that  they 
were  not  misspent  Most  of 
his  money  went  to  help  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Friends  of 
Sinn  Fein  office  in 
Washington. 

Mr  Feeney’s  donations  to 
Sinn  Fein  began  with  the  1994 
visit  of  Gerry  Adams  and  the 
subsequent  ceasefire,  and  he 
has  continued  to  give  money 
“because  ITn  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  renewed”. 

The  nearest  Sinn  Fein 
maintains  to  an  embassy,  the 
Washington  office  liaises 
with  the  White  House  and 
Congress,  organises  speaking 
tours  and  propaganda,  and 
acts  as  the  main  fund-raising 
and  organising  and  publicity 
base  in  the  US. 

Mr  Feeney,  who  bolds  both 
US  and  Irish  citizenship, 
came  from  a working-class 
family  of  Irish  immigrants  in 


Charles  F.  Feeney;  T simply 
decided  I had  enough  money* 


New  Jersey,  and  went  to  Cor- 
nell University  as  a military 
veteran  after  the  second 
world  war. 

“Money  has  an  attraction 
for  some  people  but  nobody 
can  wear  two  pairs  of  shoes  at 
one  time.  I simply  decided  I 
had  enough  money.  It  doesn’t 
drive  my  life.  I'm  a what  you 
see  is  what  you  get  kind  of 
guy  — a shabby  dresser,”  be 

said  yesterday. 


' Sinn  Fein’s  $280,000  was  a 
drop  In  the  $600  million 
bucket  of  Mr  Feeney’s  gen- 
erosity. The  three  Irish  uni- 
versities of  Limerick,  Dublin 
City  and  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, have  each  received  more  ; 
than  $10  million  from  his 
foundation.  The  only  other  in- 
stitution to  receive  as  much 
! was  his  own  college.  Cornell 
University,  in  upper  New 
York  state. 

The  University  of  Ulster 
and  the  University  College  of 
Cork  also  received  more  than 
$1  million,  as  did  Coopera- 
tion North,  a non-sectarian 
charity  in  Northern  Ireland 
which  seeks  to  reconcile  the 
two  communities.  Donations 
also  went  to  hospitals  and 
universities  in  Sooth  Africa, 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  Is- 
rael and  Jordan. 

None  of  the  recipients  knew 
that  Mr  Feeney  was  their 
secret  philanthropist  Some 
did  not  not  even  know  that 
the  Atlantic  Trust  was  their 
benefactor.  Cashiers’  cheques 
from  banks  disguised  the  do- 
nor’s identity,  and  some  of 
the  universities  were  told 
that  the  money  came  from 
groups  of  people  who  insisted 
on  being  anonymous. 


continued  from  page  1 
he  said  he  had  long  doubted 
the  Maastricht  timetahle  for 
launching  a single  currency 
by  1999,  subject  to  strict  finan- 
cial targets  for  “convergence” 
between  the  EU 15. 

But,  unlike  Mr  Major,  he 
said  a single  currency 
remains  likely  soon  after 
1999,  a view  passionately  held 
across  the  ChanneL 

“Our  policy  is  we  will  then 
decide  once  we’ve  got  all  the 
information  whether  or  not 
we  join.  We  haven’t  ruled  out 
tiie  option  of  January  X 1999. 
If  Tm  wrong  and  they  all  pro- 
duce very  convergent  econo- 
mies and  can  satisfy  us,  we 
would  go  ahead  and  still 
decide.” 

Downing  Street  officials 
stressed  that,  since  Mr  Ma- 
jor’s last  definitive  statement 
on  the  subject  in  December, 
the  likelihood  of  “sufficient 
and  sustainable”  convergence 
between  EU  economies  by  < 
1999  had  diminished. 

They  repeated  his  “unlikely 
but  not  impossible”  formula 
which  is  meant  to  open  up 
dear  blue  Euro-water  with 
Labour  and  take  the  voters  by 
storm. 

Neither  Mr  Clarke,  nor  the 


shadow  cabinet,  believe  that 
early  UK  membership  is 
likely,  but  they  want  to  keep 
options  open. 

Fear  of  the  Chancellor’s  res- 
ignation has  kept  Mr  Major  in 
check.  Last  night  Mr  Clarke 
made  his  meaning  dear  when 
he  told  tiie  BBC  that  “when- 
ever it  arises  we  keep  our  op- 
tion open  and  we’ll  have  to 
decide  ...  what  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  are. 
what  the  balance  is  for  the 
country". 

Mr  Rifkind’s  charm  offen- 
sive will  take  him  to  Bonn, 
Stockholm  and  Paris  to  push 
what  he  calls  the  “real  de- 
bate" about  the  advantages  of 
flexibility  in  Europe,  backed 
by  local  diplomatic  efforts. 

He  told  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  London 
last  night  “For  too  long  the 
debate  has  been  conducted  be- 
tween politicians  with  occa- 
sional contributions  from  ac- 
ademics, diplomats  and 
Journalists.  Today  tiie  negoti- 
ations are  about  ...  jobs, 
trade,  our  environment  and 
our  quality  of  life.  Because 
these  issues  affect  everyone 
their  resolution  cannot  just 
be  left  to  the  political  clay*  to 
debate." 
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Vicar  cleared  of  adultery 


in  Hong  KMS 


The  final  consistory  court  disciplinary  hearing  found  Rev  Edward  Glover  innocent  after  the  jodge  ruled  that  Margaret  Orphan,  had  suffered  from  delusions  photographs;  north  icws 

Last  rites  of  church  court 


Series  of 

arcane 

church 

trials 

ends 


The  throne  room  of  Bishop  Auckland  palace,  near  Durham 


Martin  WakiwTlght 


A VICAR  was  cleared 
of  conduct  unbe- 
coming yesterday 
in  the  last  of  an  em- 
barrassing series 
of  public  trials  which  have 
-long  bedevilled  the  Church  of 

Bn  gland  , 

Rev  Edward  Glover,  aged 
SB,  former  Incumbent  of 
Labour  leader  Tony  Blair’s 


parish  of  Trimdon,  County 
Durham,  was  confirmed  as  in- 
nocent of  the  quaint  synonym 
for  adultery  at  the  final  con- 
sistory court  disciplinary 
hearing  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  a simpler  system.  \ 
He  left  the  magnificent 
Throne  Room  of  Bishop  Auck- 
land palace,  near  Durham, 
Which  had  beat  temporarily 
converted  into  a court,  after 
an  ecclesiastical  judge  stopped 
the  trial,  ruling  that  Mr 


Glover’s  woman  accuser  bad 
“suffered  from  delusions’*. 

The  former  parishioner, 
Margaret  Orphan,  aged  34, 
reftjsed  to  withdraw  her  alle- 
gation tat*  declined  to  giro 
evidence  and  agreed  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  hearing. 

Mr  Glover's  solicitor,  Rich- 
ard Langdon,  said:  "Eddie 
came  into  court  this  morning 
Innocent  of  any  charge  he 
leaves  completely  innocent  of 
any  charge.  He  now  wants 


only  to  get  hade  to  business  as 
usual — God’s  business.” 

The  consistory  court  was 
triggered  by  a cumbersome 
and  costly  system  which  is  to 
be  replaced  by  disciplinary 
hearings  modelled  an  indus- 
trial tribunals.  Church  pro- 
posals have  to  be  confirmed 
by  Parliament,  hut  are  ex- 
pected to  be  largely  private 
with  a precis  of  proceedings 

and  the  jridgment  published 

The  judge  at  Bishop  Auck- 
land, diocesan  chancellor 
Canon  Rupert  Buisell  QC, 
said  that  the  proceedings  1 
led  to  great  strain  on  the  \ 
ar,  Mrs  Orphan,  and  their 
fiwwWg*  but  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  end  them  earlier 

Inquiries  winch  led  to  the 
evidence  of  Mrs  Orphen’s  fan- 
tasies were  only  possible  after 
the  consistory  process- had 
been  started  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  examiner  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Rt  Rev 
Michael  Turnbull-  He  had  no 
option  after  the  vicar  and  Mrs 
Orphen  made  conflicting 
statements  and  there  was  no 
other  evidence. 

The  consistory  system  has 
been  criticised  for  the  atten- 


Fantasies  that  can  wreck  lives 


Chris  Mihill  on  a devastating  condition 
when  failing  in  love  is  only  make-believe 


Obsessional  but  delu- 
sional love  can  be  suf- 
fered by  both  sexes  to 
the  degree  that  imaginary 
events  come  to  be  felt  as  en- 
tirely real  despite  objective 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  a 
psychiatrist  said  yesterday. 

Peter  Jenkins  explained 
that  a psychiatric  condition 
existed  known  as  de  Cleram- 
baulfs  Syndrome,  a form  of 
delusional  erotomania,  where 
people  believed  a person 
loved  them  although  there 
was  no  evidence  for  this. 

Dr  Jenkins,  a spokesman 


for  the  Royal  College  of  Psy- 
chiatrists, said  the  misplaced 
affection  was  usually  be- 
stowed on  people  of  superior 
social  status  — so  pop  stars 
and  actors  were  often  victims 
— but  it  could  also  affect 
those  in  the  professional 
classes  such  as  politicians, 
doctors,  lawyers  or  vicars. 

Dr  Jenkins,  who  has 
treated  a number  of  people 
with  the  condition,  as  well  as 
women  suffering  from  false 
pregnancies,  said  the  syn- 
drome was  devastating  tor  the 
victim,  as  their  lives  and 


careers  could  be  wrecked  by 
false  accusations,  and  the  pa- 
tients themselves  were  ex- 
tremely hard  to  treat 

“People  develop  delusional 
beliefs  about  sexual  relation- 
ships with  someone  in  a supe- 
rior position.  There  are  scene 
cases  where  women  have  be- 
lieved themselves  to  Da  preg- 
nant,” he  said. 

Dr  Jenkins,  a consultant 
psychiatrist  with  Gwent  Com- 
munity Trust,  said  the  condi- 
tion could  exist  as  part  of  a 
larger  psychiatric  illness, 
such  as  major  depression  or 
schizophrenia,  or  it  could  de- 
velop on  its  own. 

"It  ran  be  very  convincing. 
If  there  are  allegations  of  a 
sexual  nature  made  against 


professional  people,  for 
instance  doctors,  it  boils 
down  to  who  makes  the  more 
believable  witness. 

‘Teople  who  suffer  from 
this  syndrome  really  experi- 
ence the  feelings  and  believe 
than  to  be  completely  real. 

"jnhn  Hinckley,  the  man 
who  attempted  to  kill  Ronald 
Reagan,  did  so  because  he 
was  obsessed  with  Jodie  Fos- 
ter, and  wanted  to  impress 
her.” 

The  syndrome  is  nam 
after  a French  psychiatrist 
who  decided  in  1942  that  a 
woman  having  an  imaginary 
love  affair  might  be  suffering 
from  a specific  psychotic  con- 
dition. One  patient  believed 
King  George  V loved  her. 


‘I  can’t  help  you.  I’m  here  to  kill’ 


Alex 


aorith  In  Pails 


TOURISTS  In  Paris  ask- 
ing directions  of  men 
In  uniforms  fhee  hav- 
ing an  assault  rifle  thrust 
in  their  abdomen  and  being 
told:  “We’re  not  here  to 
give  travel  information, 
we’re  here  to  MIL'’ 

That,  at  least.  Is  tihe  claim 

Of  French  police  officers, 
who  yesterday  tola  the 
prime  minister  that  Ibreign 

Jegtonnalrcs  drafted  ln« 

part  of  the  Vlglplrate  anti- 
terrorism  operation  were 
wan  ruder  than  the  aver- 
age Parisian. 


Paul  le  Guennic,  secre- 
tary-general of  the  F6d£ra- 
tion  Autonome  des  Syndi- 
cate de  Police  (Fasp). 
claimed  the  armed  men  pat- 
rolling Paris  MSfro  plat- 
form.' in  green  berets  and 
combat  fatigues  were  rac- 
ist, foul-mouthed  and  ex- 
ceeding their  brief. 

In  a letter  which  Mr  Le 
Guennic.  delivered  yester- 
day to  the  office  of  the 
prime  minister.  Alain 
Juppd,  he  cited  brutish  be- 
haviour by  foreign  legion- 
naires more  accustomed  to 
Sniper’s  Alley  than  the 

Garedu  Nord.  . 

Be  listed  such  remarks  to 


passengers  as  “we’re  look- 
ing tor  gas  caimisters  In  the 

bags  of  wogs”.  and  claimed 

to  have  witnessed  a foreign 
legionnaire  “with  a Hun- 
garian accent”  thrust  a rifle 
barrel  into  a tourist’s  belly. 

He  had  also  seen  one 
alight  from  a M6tro  car- 
riage carrying  an  antitank 
rocket-launcher  and  had 
heard  of  green  berets  carry- 
ing out  identity  controls  — 
officially  the  preserve  of 
police  officers. 

But  an  army  spokesman 
denied  that  any  Incidents 
had  been  reported  in  the 
two  weeks  after  January  7, 
When  320  foreign  legion- 


naires joined  1*800  regular 
soldiers  deployed  in  Paris. 
As  part  of  Vlglplrate, 
troops  joined  police  on  the 
streets  after  a train  bomb 
leftfonr  people  dead  on  De- 
cember 3. 

“I  think  this  is  a case  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
police,”  the  army  spokes- 
man said. 

The  Foreign  Legion, 
which  consists  of  men  from 
80  countries,  was  founded 
in  the  early  19th  century  to 
fight  abroad.  It  was  long 
banned  from  intervening  in 
France,  and  has  had  bases 
here  only  since  1982,  after 
Algerian  independence. 


O 


uHiaveatendency  to  admit  more  than  I deny.  I don’t 
try  to  defend  my  honour.  I figure,  as  they  say,  cream 
always  rises  to  the  top.  I like  to  read  that  trash  myself. 
1 believe  everything  about  everybody  but  me." 

Dolly  Parton  talks  to  Adam  Sweeting 
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tinn  it  brings  to  govrmi  allega- 
tions — most  recently  in  the 
case  against  the  Dean  of  Lin- 
coln, Rev  Brandon  Jackson, 
which  also  collapsed.  The 
court  will  stdl  be  used  to 
resolve  trivial  dispotes. 

The  court  heard  that  Mrs 
Orphan,  a mother  ctf  three,  bad 
made  the  allegations  in  late 
1995.  She  claimed  the  vicar 
had  made  her  pregnant,  say- 
ing her  husband,  Ravin,  could 
not  have  been  responsible  as 
hebadhadavasectomy- 

But  Judge  Bursell  said  med- 
ical evidence  had  shown  she 
was  not  pregnant,  and  a psy- 
chiatrist bad  diagnosed  her  as 
suffering  from  delusions.  She 
maintained  her  claim,  but  the 
doctor  concluded  it  was  “the 
result  of  the  deluded  state 
from  which  she  suffers  and  is 
not  based  on  feet”. 


The  judge  read  a statement 
from  Mrs  Orphen,  saying: 
“This  case  was  brought  so  Mr 
Glover  could  never  again  be 
in  a position  to  abuse  a female 
parishioner.  I realise  there  is 
not  enough  evidence  to  prove 
the  case,  so  I agree  to  it  not 
going  forward.” 

Mr  Glover  resigned  from 
his  parish  at  Trimdon  soon 
after  the  allegations,  saying 
he  was  suffering  from  stress. 
He  has  been  living  apart  from 
his  wife.  Heather,  and  their 
two  daughters,  but  this  pre- 
dated the  allegations. 

Bishop  Turnbull  said  - he 
was  pleased  the  case  had  been 
resolved  and  looked  forward 
to  the  vicar's  return  to  work. 
Hie  said:  “Once  I am  assured 
he  is  medically  fit,  I expect  to 
he  offering  Mr  Glover  new 
ministerial  work” 


IN  A STARK  portent  of 
Hong  Kong’s  prospects  for 
mitnnnmv  under  Chinese 
rule,  fixe  Liverpool-edu- 
cated shipping  tycoon  who 
wDl  govern  the  territory  in 
lees  than'  six  months’  time 
last  night  declared  unequivo- 
cal support  for  a Chinese- 
sponsored  roll-hack  of  new 
civil  liberties. 

Breaking  five  days’  silence 
cm  an lcg1M>  that  has  embroiled 
the  adaoy  and  provoked  pro- 
tests from  London  and  Wash- 
ington, the  leader-in-waiting, 
Tung  Chee-hwa.  described  bit- 
terly contested  Chinese  pro- 
posals as  “minimal”  and  made 
clipar  he  would  do  nothing  to 
step  them. 

Citing  “Chinese  values”,  Mr 
Tung  stressed  social  stability 
oyer  individual  rights  and  said 
Bong  Kong  must  not  become  a 
base  for  destabilising  China. 

‘T  certainly  hope  our  com- 
munity should  not  become 
too  permissive  and  should  not 
become  too  politicised,”  he 
said  in  a speech  widely 
awaited  as  a gauge  of  the 
nbirf  executive’s  readiness  to 
disagree  with  Beijing  after 
reversion  to  Chinese  rule  on 
Julyl. 

After  a meeting  in  the  Chi- 
nese capital  last  weekend,  a 
pan*.!  nf  Chinese  nfflrials  and 

pro-Beijing  Hong  Kong  stal- 
warts proposed  to  emasculate 
Hong  Kong's  1991  bill  of 
rights  and  resurrect  recently 
abolished  coLonlal-era  restric- 
tions that  ban  loud-hailers, 
require  all  protesters  to  ob- 
tain police  permission  and 
curtail  other  freedoms. 

China  promised  in  a 1984 
pact  with  Britain  to  leave  the 
present  system  intact  for  at 
least  60  years,  but  it  says  it 
must  tinker  with  the  law  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  the  Chi- 
nesedrafted  blueprint  known 
as  the  Basic  Law. 

Critics  of  these  alterations 
range  from  Governor  Chris 
Patten  to  the  leader  of  the 
usually  pro-China  Liberal 
Party,  Allan  Lee.  The  colony's 
financial  secretary,  Donald 
Tsang.  warned  yesterday  that 
a legal  overhaul  could  trigger 
an  exodus  of  civil  servants. 

But,  at  CLhanquet  in  honour 
of  his  selection  as  “leader  of 
ryear"  by  a Hong  Kang 
newspaper,  Mr  Tung  brushed 
aside  these  complaints.  “I 
suggest  we  as  a community 
should  riot  be  distracted  by 
comments  here  in  Hong  Kong 
and  overseas.” 

Much  of  Mr  Tung’s  speech 


echoed  the  rhetoric,  though 
not  the  shrill  tone,  of  China's 
Communist  Party,  including 
a warning  against  “undue  for- 
eign forces”. 

A few  hours  earlier,  Beijing 
angrily  rejected  a British  dip- 
lomatic protest  against  the 
legal  revisions,  first  proposed 
more  than  a year  ago  hut 
shelved  after  objections. 

“The  British  side  is  always 
forcing  its  will  upon  others 
and  this  will  not  work,"  a for- 
eign ministry  spokesman  in 
Beijing,  Shen  Guafimg,  said. 
“We  cannot  accept  the  British 
protest” 

In  Hong  Kong,  a senior  Chi- 
nese cadre,  the  Xinhua  News 
Agency’s  deputy  director 
Zhang  Junsheng.  mocked  the 
British  protest  as  an  “angry 
act  by  Chris  Patten  who  is 
ashamed  that  his  long-time 
confrontation  with  China  has 
been  unfruitful". 

The  recommendation  en- 
dorsed in  Beijing  was  that  2S 
laws  be  either  scrapped  or 
revised.  Among  them  is  Mr 
Patten's  legislation  to  extend 
democracy.  The  revisions 
must  still  pass  ritual  ap- 
proval, ending  with  the 
National  People's  Congress. 

Mr  Patten  yesterday  urged 
his  successor  to  consider  a 
central  question:  “Are  Hong 
Kong’s  freedoms,  dvfi  liber- 
ties after  1997  going  to  be  the 
same  as  they  are  today,  yes  or 
no?”  A change,  he  warned, 
would  “create  a terrible  legal 
muddle”. 

Mr  Tung  responded  by  say- 
ing the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Britain  all  restricted  free- 
dom of  assembly.  “Even  in 
London,  a licence  is  required 
to  bold  demonstrations  outside 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.” 

He  added:  “We’ve  got  to  find 
our  own  way  forward.,  but  it 
may  not  be  toe  way  you  like." 


Tung  Chee-hwa:  supports 
roIHmck  of  civil  liberties 
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A land  spilling  over 
with  natural  beauty. 


THE  NIAGARA  REGION  OF 
ONTARIO  Is  known  for  many  natural 
landmarks  of  overwhelming  beauty. 
Don  an  oilskin  ami  experience  one  of 
them  up  dose  aboard  the  Ha  id  of 
the  rust'  Or,  If  you're  of  a different 
spirit,  tour  ourworkHamous  Niagara 
wine  region  and  dferarer  what  goes 
Into  the  making  of  award  warning 
loewfne  by  day.  Then  retire  for  the 
evening  at  a quaint  Me  bed  am] 
breakfast 

Move  at  your  own  pace  to 
Ooibec  and  travel  scenic  reads  and 


highways  that  cane  through  the 
Luirenttan  Mountains,  just  infinites 
north  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  aty. 
Whke  fei  the  morning  and  find  yourself 
refreshed  by  crisp,  dean  at  Vfelk, 
hike,  or  mountain-bike  through 
wooded  trals/or  just  stop  and  flsten 
to  Hie  wtkffite  stirring  around  you. 

Continue  eastward  to  Nova 
Scotia,  a place  where  you  can  touch 
the  sea.  Meet  people  who  win  raise 

Canada 

Discover  our  true  Nature. 


your  sptrfis  and  ffll  your  plate  wfih 
fresh  seafood  You  can  even  experi- 
ence the  Bvfng  history  of  fortress 
LoutsbouiH.  the  falsest  historic  recon- 
struction In  North  America,  Then,  take 

In  the  spectacular  beauty  of  Cape 
Breton's  Cabot  Thsfl. 

Whatever  your  nature  you!  find 
plenty  of  natural  wonders  to  experi- 
ence in  our  cowtry. 

for  information,  cafl  OfiQO  387  039. 
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Luke  Harding  and  David  Fairhall  on  expanding  the  cadet  force 


Labour 

repels 

lads’ 

army 


IT  began  in  1860  when  the 
threat  of  French  inva- 
sion led  to  the  formation 
of  boys’  battalions.  This 
time,  however,  the 
enemy  appears  not  to  be 
Napoleon  in  but  the  Labour 
Party  and  its  commanding 
opinion  poll  lead. 

The  Government's  proposal 
to  create  a new  “lads'  army” 
of  teenage  cadets  — and  con- 
jure up  that  most  elusive  of 
substances,  dear  blue  water 
— ran  into  immediate  politi- 
cal difficulty  yesterday. 

Labour  responded  by  slap- 
ping a EL5  billion  price  tag  on 
the  scheme  designed  to  give 
every  secondary  school  pupil 
the  chance  to  join  the  cadets. 
Teaching  leaders  were  simi- 
larly unmoved.  They  dis- 
missed the  plan  as  a crude 
“pre-election  gimmick”. 

The  proposal  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  Chequers  on  Mon- 
day and  is  likely  to  form  a 
central  plank  of  the  Tory  gen- 
eral election  manifesto.  If  the 
Conservatives  win,  millions 
would  be  spent  expanding 


Britain’s  130,000-strong  cadet 
force. 

Ministers  believe  the  pro- 
ject would  promulgate  the  vir- 
tues of  self  discipline,  loyalty 
and  fitness.  New  centres 
would  be  set  up  in  state 
schools  and  inner  city  areas, 
and  the  Government  would 
pay  for  equipment,  uniforms 
and  former  forces’  personnel 
to  train  the  cadets.  The  cadet 
system  is  mainly  popular  In 
private  schools. 

The  aim  would  be  to  spread 
it  to  state  schools  and  set  up 
new  cadet  centres  in  deprived 
areas.  Only  45  state  schools 
currently  participate,  com- 
pared with  198  private 
schools. 

The  proposal  bears  the  un- 
mistakable imprimatur  of  tiiw 
Defence  Secretary,  Michael 
Fortnio.  Many  see  it  (along 
with  his  surprise  announce- 
ment of  a new  £60  million 
royal  yacht)  as  a belated  at- 
tempt to  refloat  his  political 
stock,  which  has  sunk  some- 
what in  recent  months.  But  it 
also  has  the  enthusiastic 
backing  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, of  Michael  Howard,  die 
Home  Secretary,  and  Gillian 
Shephard,  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cation and  Employment 

Anti-gun  campaigners  said 


they  were  dismayed  by  the 
prospect  of  children  under 
the  age  of  18  receiving  Ore- 
arms  training.  But  Mr  Por- 
tillo shrugged  off  criticism, 
declaring:  **I  think  the  fact 
you  are  learning  teamwork, 
respect  for  otbers  and  for 
other  things,  will  tempt  you 
away  from  the  use  of  guns. 

“You  learn  guns  are  dan- 
gerous, you  learn  responsible 
use  of  guns  and  the  barm  they 
can  do.  For  a long  period  of 
Tima  we  have  been  gently  in- 
creasing our  support  for  the 
cadets. 

“They  play  a marvellous 
role  in  our  society.  They  help 
young  people  towards  the 
good  values  of  life,  towards 
self  esteem,  self  discipline, 
teamwork,  respect  for 
others.” 

Labour  analysts  estimated 
the  proposal  could  cost  be- 
tween £1  and  £1.5  billion,  and 
accused  the  Conservatives  of 
fiscal  recklessness.  Labour’s 
shadow  chief  treasury  secre- 
tary, Alistair  Darling,  said: 
“The  immediate  question 
about  the  cadet  scheme  being 
floated  by  the  Government  is 
where  is  the  money  coming 
from? 

“With  the  general  election 
almost  upon  us,  the  Tories 
are  desperate  for  ‘new*  Ideas 
and  so  they  come  up  with  an 
ill  thought  out  scheme  which 
needs  Car  more  cartful  consid- 
eration and  detailed  costing.” 

Curiously,  both  Mr  Portillo 
and  Mr  Major  declined  to  join 
the  cadets  themselves  when 
schoolboys.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter became  a Scout  instead. 
The  future  defence  secretary 
was  keen  on  acting  and 
debating. 

Speaking  on  the  Today  pro- 
gramme, Mr  Portillo  said  the 
scheme  might  encourage 
teenagers  to  consider  a career 
in  the  armed  forces.  Cur- 
rently 35  per  cent  of  recruits 
come  from  the  cadets. 

Teaching  leaders  appeared 
unimpressed  by  the  prose pect 
of  a PortHlo-ite  lads’  army. 
Peter  Miller,  of  the  Secondary 
Heads  Association,  said:  *1 
would  worry  fundamentally 
about  connecting  any  mili- 
tary-style activity  directly 
with  schools,  even  more  so  in 
the  wake  of  Dunblane." 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National 


Back  to  the  future . . . Ministers  believe  the  plan  would  encourage  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  discipline  and  fitness 


Association  of  Schoolmasters 
Union  of  Women  Teachers, 
said  he  thought  the  effect  on 
school  discipline  would  be 
minimal.  “The  kind  of  chil- 
dren teachers  have  real  diffi- 
culties with  in  schools  just 
wouldn’t  join.  They  would 
laugh  at  the  idea.  Day  by  day 
we  endure  the  latest  preelec- 
tion gimmick.  This  is  one  erf 
the  more  bizarre." 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers,  said: 
“Discipline,  teamwork  and 
leadership  are  all  important 
qualities,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  can  be  Instilled 


by  press-ganging  unwilling 
pupils  who  will  be  extremely 
hostile  to  the  idea  of  serving 
in  a cadet  force.” 

Jill.  Marshall- Andrews,  of 
the  Gun  Control  Network, 
said  the  Government  slioiiM 
not  encourage  teenagers  to 
become  more  familiar  with 
firearms. 

David  Blimkett.  the  shadow 
education  and  employment 
secretary,  claimed  the  Gov- 
ernment’s plans  were  a direct 
response  to  Labour’s  propos- 
als for  “millennium 
volunteers". 

The  volunteers  offer  a dif- 
ferent option  to  young  people 


as  well  as  service  to  the  com- 
munity, developing  a sense  of 
vfelues-and  discipline  and 
htfpTnS  to  revitalise  their 
local  area.”  - 

The  military  flstahikhmmt 
already  has  a big  stafe  in  the 
cadet  movement,  which  is  a 
valuable  source  of  future 
recruits,  especially  for  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  One  in  three 
of  today’s  RAF  officers 
started  in  the  cadets,  and  one 
in  four  of  the  other  ranks. 

It  follows  that  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  would  be  pleased 
to  see  the  scheme  expanded, 
though  preferably  an  some- 
one else’s  budget,  at  a time 


Portillo 

platoon 

CADET  membership  fe 

open  to  those  between 
the  ages  of  13  to  22- 
Cadets  leant  adventure 
skills  such  as  abseiling,  fly- 
ing, widt^mMng,  and  ori- 
enteering.  They  are  also 
trained  to  use  firearms. 

Uniforms  and  equipment, 
including  ptillov»g»»  combat 
trousers,  and  berets,  are 
provided.  Cadets  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  boots,  and 
for  rations  when  on  camp. 

On  passing  the  recruit’s 
test,  the  cadet  swears  to 
honour  his  or  her  country. 

Instructors  are  volun- 
teers, but  may  draw  up  to  28 
days  pay  at  regular  army 
rates  each  year.  At  present 
there  are  24,000 farmer  ser- 
vice personnel,  teachers, 
and  Territorial  Army  mem- 
bers, involved— more 
would  be  needed  If  the  lads’ 
army  became  a reality . 


Blunkett 

voluntary 


1LLSNNXUM  VOlUP- 

teers  would  help  out  In 

schools,  hospitals,  and  envi- 
ronmental projects,  and 
work  with  young  offenders 
and  make  borne  visits  to  the 
disabled.  , . . . 

Participants  would  pick 
up  skills  and  qualifications 
on  the  way. 

Open  to  young  people 
aged  18-25.  who  would  take 
part  for  six  months  or  more. 

The  project  would  cater 
for  the  employed,  the  unem- 
ployed and  students  on  a 
“year  out”  before  going  to 
farther  education,  working 
together  In  teams. 

The  unemployed  would 
retain  full  benefits,  plus  a 
fixed  sum. 

The  aim  Is  to  promote 
civic  responsibility  and  “en- 
hance moral  and  spiritual 
development”.  No  uniform, 
beret  or  army  fatigues. 


War  games:  how  they  do  it  at 
the  Labour  leader’s  old  school 


Ertand  Clouston 


when  suitable  recruits  are 
hard  to  And.  The  army  Is 
short  of  several  thousand 
men  and  is  considering  reviv- 
ing the  old  system  of  ^Junior  j 
soldiers”,  who  used  to  join  up 
at  the  age  of  16. 

The  school-based  Combined 
Cadet  Force,  which  cost  £7.4 
million  last  year,  has  40,000 
members,  supported  by  2,000 
adult  volunteers,  mostly 
teachers.  Each  of  the  services 
also  has  its  own  cadet  force. 
There  are  16,000  sea  cadets  in  | 
a force  that  cost  the  taxpayer 
£11  million  last  year.  8,000 
army  cadets  (£23  million)  and 
9,000  air  cadets  (£32  million). 


STATE  school  heads  con- 
templating Michael  Por- 
tillo’s brief  to  clad  their 
charges  in  khaki  could  do 
worse  than  reconnoitre 
Fettes  College. 

The  Edinburgh  indepen- 
dent school  where  James 
Bond  first  learned  to 
strangle  a tag  at  five  paces 
has  a thriving  junior  mili- 
tary section  founded  on  an 
Impressive  tradition  of  self- 
sacrifice. 

“Four  VCs,  two  before 
the  first  world  war,  two 
daring  It,  and  one  George 
Gross  bolder  who  died  last 
week,”  murmured  Wing- 
commander  Andrew  Mur- 
ray proudly  as  he  stood  by 
the  school  war  memorial. 

Mr  Murray,  history  mas- 
ter and  Combined  Cadet 
Force  commander  for  IS 
years,  is  under  fire  himself 
at  fiie  moment,  what  with 
media  folk  inquiring  all 
day  about  Private  Blair  and 
the  Fettes  CCF.  Alas,  Mr 
Blair  (1966-71)  was  more 
Red  Cross  than  George 
Cross.  After  his  compul- 
sory two  years  he  resigned 
to  do  voluntary  service  for 
the  poor  ofEdinburgh. 

On  the  wall  of  the  CCF 
hnt  is  a picture  of  the 
Queen  Mother  inspecting 
Fettes  troops  in  1970. 
“Blair  is  probably  behind 


the  pavilion  smoking.”  Mr 
Murray  mused. 

The  school  is  nervous  of 
discussing  Mr  Blair  at  any 
time.  When  St  is  a matter  of 
government  policy  the 
shutters  really  come  down. 

“If  you  get  anything 
wrong  I’ll  be  absolutely 
squished  by  the  MoD.”  said 
Mr  Murray,  who  earned  his 
wings  flying  Chipmunks  at 
Aberdeen  University  30 
years  ago. 

Fettes  CCF  has  been  go- 
ing since  1906  and  today 
248  of  the  school’s  496  pu- 
pils are  enrolled,  although 
it  is  only  compulsory  for 
two  years,  and  Mr  Murray 
was  anxious  to  stress  he  Is 
hot  honing  tomorrow’s 
uKpoeluipqrduvKtbi 

“Certainly  the  ethos  is 
not  gung-ho.  The  contin- 
gent commanders  are  not 
Blimplsh  in  any  way,”  he 
insisted.  Instead,  he  framed 
his  training’s  value  in 
terms  that  will  appeal  to 
the  Defence  Secretary.  “It 
does  create  . . . confidence 
. . . and  a growing  ability  to 
relate  effectively  to  other 
pupils.”  he  claimed.  “Half 
of  the  sixth  form  choose  to 
stay  on.” 

But  would  it  work  in 
state  schools? 

Mr  Murray  pondered  the 
point  for  10  seconds  before 
scuttling  behind  the  politi- 
cal barricades.  “I  can’t  talk 
policy.”  he  said. 


Victoria  Mendham  before  she  left  her  job  as  Diana’s  personal  assistant 
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Diana’s  closest  adviser  quits 


Lmwrpnca  Ponagan 


THE  dwindling  band  of 
courtiers  loyal  to  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  lost  its 
longest  serving  member  yes- 
terday when  it  emerged,  that 
her  closest  aide,  her  personal 
assistant,  had  left  her 
household. 

Victoria  Mendham,  who 
had  worked  for  the  princess 
for  seven  years,  departed 
after  holidaying  with  the 
princess  in  the  Caribbean 
over  Christmas. 

The  princess’s  office  con- 
firmed Ms  Mendham  had  left 


but  would  give  no  details.  It  is 
thought  she  resigned  after  a 
row  with  her  employer. 

Ms  Mendham,  aged  27,  was 
considered  to  be  the  Princess 
Diana's  most  trusted  confi- 
dante and  often  accompanied 
her  on  trips  abroad.  She 
joined  toe  royal  household  to 
1990,  initially  as  a member  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales’s  staff.  When  the  cou- 
ple separated  in  1992  she  opt- 
ed to  remain  with  the  prior 
cess,  graduating  from 
secretarial  assistant  to  a posi- 
tion where  she  dealt  with 
press  inquiries  and  fre- 
quently  joined  the  princess 


and  her  two  sons,  Harry  and 
William,  on  holiday.  She 
recently  accompanied  the 
Princess  on  a charity  visit  to 
Sydney. 

Her  departure  leaves  only 
three  fall-time  members  erf 
staff  in  the  princess’s  office: 
her  accountant  Michael  Gib- 
bins.  her  butler  Paul  Burrel 
and  a secretary. 

Ms  Mendham  is  the  latest 
in  a long  line  of  advisers  who 
have  left  the  princess’s  office 
in  recent  years.  Geoffrey 
Crawford,  Diana's  press  sec- 
retary, resigned  when  she  did 
not  tell  him  about  her  upcom- 
ing appearance  da  the  BBC's 


Panorama  to  November  1995. 
Patrick  Jephson.  the  prin- 
cess’s then  private  secretary 
also  resigned  over  the 
programme. 

Mr;  Crawford-  who  next 
wyinth  succeeds  Charles  An- 
son as  the  Queen’s  press  sec- 
retary, is  understood  to  -have 
remained  on  good  terms,  and 
in  regular  contact, -With 
Diana.  - 

Jane  Atkinson,  who  was 
recruited  from  the  private 
sector  as  Mr  Crawford's 
replacement  left  last  summer 
after  the  princess  announced 
she  was  severing  her  ties 
with  more  than  loo  charities. 


Ministry  in  ‘oil  rigs  plot’ 


Letters  reveal  hidden  agenda 
in  sea  dumping  of  Brent  Spar 


A GOVERNMENT  plan 
to  use  a trough  to  the 
Atlantic  to  dump 
many  of  toe  75  deep- 
water oil  rigs  has  been 
revealed  from  unpublished 
correspondence  between  the 
Department  cf  Trade  and  In- 
dustry and  Shell  over  toe 
redundant  Brent  Spar 
platform. 

Ministerial  alatprnwits  ma/te 
to  1995,  In  which  the  Govern- 
ment tried  to  reassure  critics 
at  borne  abroad  that  plans 
to  grnlr  thp  giartC  ofl  platform 
were  a cme-aS;  appear  not  to  be 
true. 


Three  dump  sites  bad  been 

explored  by  the  Marine  Lab- 
oratory Aberdeen  on  the  edge 
of  toe  Atlantic  ShpU 

asked  toe  DOT  for  public  state- 
ments that  top  dump  sites 
were  available  for  other  com- 
panies, to  order  to  get  Rinding 
and  support  for  its  plans  from 
the  UK  Offshore  Operators 
Association. 

The  correspondence  was 
released  to  Frank  Dobson  MP 
and  passed  to  Greenpeace, 
which  fought  the  dumping 
plans  cm  the  basis  that  they 
created  a precedent  for  dis- 
posal of  many  more  rigs. 

“One  reading  of  the  corre- 
spondence Is  that  it  was  toe 
DTI  and  not  Shell  that  fa- 
voured dumping  the  Brent 


Spar  at  sea,"  said  Chris  Rose, 
campaigns  director  for  (keen- 
peace.  “At  one  stage  Shell  at 
least  wanted  to  cot  the  top  off 
and  dispose  of  it  on  land. 

“It  Is  dear  that  for  three 
years  before  the  licence  (to 
dump  at  sea]  was  finally 
issued.  Shell  and  toe  DOT  were 
in  cahoots  over  toe  disposal.  It 
certainly  was  not  a one-off" 
The  correspondence,  be- 
tween Peter  Holt  at  the  DTI 
and  various  Shell  executives, 
shows  toe  ministry,  as  eariy  as 
August  1992,  urging  Shell  to 
come  up  with  “toe  rdevent  fac- 
tors that  might  influence  a de- 
cision to  permit  dumping-  of 
the  Brent  Spar  rather  then  de- 
molition and  scrapping”. 

to  January  1994,  the  DOT 
wrote  to  Shell  concerning 
“radioactive  scale  and  metallic 
compounds  to  the  Spar  and  the 
Implication  this  has  for  deep 
water  disposal”.  It  adds:  ‘This 


is  an  issue  which  is  likely  to 
feature  in  the  abandonment  of 
other  offshore  installations  in 
toe  ftrture.” 

Last  night,  a spokesman  for 
Shed  said:  “The  Scottish  Office 
had  been  concerned  to  find  one 
site  in  which  to  dump  more 
than  one  oil  installation  if  nec- 
essary. The  dumping  decision 
was  made  after  full 
consultation." 

A spokesman  for  toe  DTI 
said:  “Brent  Spar  was  a unique 
installation  and  it  was  and 
remains  government  policy  to 
deal  with  each  disposal  on  a 
case  by  case  basis.” 

Matthew  Taylor,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  spokesman  on  toe 
environment,  said:  “Through- 
out the  Brent  Spar  contro- 
versy, we  said  we  believed  it 
would  set  a precedent  to  dump 
at  sea.  It  is  now  dear  toe  Gov- 
ernment and  Shell  intended  ex- 
actly that.” 


IRA  jail  break  trial  collapses 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affair*  Editor 


THE  trial  of  five  IRA  men 
and  an  armed  robber 
charged  with  escaping 
from  the  maximum  security 
Whitemoor  prison  collapsed 
last  night  because  incriminat- 
ing publicity  meant  they 
could  not  get  a fair,  hearing. 

Max  Hastings,  the  editor  of 
the  London'  Evening  Stan* 
dard,  reporter  Mark  Honigs- 
baum,  and  a representative  of 
Bel  marsh  prison,  London, 
have  been  summoned  to  ap- 
pear today  before  Mr  Justice 
Maurice  Kay  at  Woolwich 
crown  court  to  explain.  Mr 
Hastings  could  face  a fine  or 
up  to  two  years  in  prison  if  he 
is  found  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court 

The  six  defendants  on  trial 


for  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
attempted  break-outs  for 
many  years  were  all  Category 
A exceptional  risk  prisoners 
held  inside  toe  special  secure 
unit — a “jail  within  a Jail”  — 
at  Whitemoor  prison,  , in 
Cambridgeshire. 

They  are  Paul  Magee,  aged 
48;  Liam  McCotter,  33;  Daniel 
McNamee,  36;  Liam  oDuib- 
hlr,  34;  Peter  Sherry,  31;  and 
Andrew  Russell,  34.  AH  de- 
nied breaking  from  the 
prison,  possessing  a Titan 
-25S  automatic  handgun  grid 
an  RG  .25  automatic  pistol 
with  intent  to  harm,  and  pos- 
sessing both  firearms  with  in- 
tent to  break  prison.  Magee 
also  denied  assaulting  a 
prison  officer.  John  Kettle- 
borough,  causing  him  actual 
bodily  harm.  ■ 

It  was  toe  second  time  that 
the  trial  had  been  abandoned 


because  of  prejudicial 
publicity. 

The  first  jury  was  dis- 
missed after  the  first  day  at 
Woolwich  crown  court  in 
September  after  several  news- 
papers published  details  of 
fi»  men’s  previous  convic- 
tions and  their  IRA  connec- 
tions. in  breach  of  a court 

ruling. 

^ During  the  second  bearing, 
the  jury  heard  evidence  from 
senior  prison  service  figures 
contradicting  evidence  given 
to  the  official  Woodcock  in- 
quiry into  the  escape. 

***  Sudse  said 

toe  detenoratmg  mental  con- 

h°f„five  01  fc*  defen- 
SjS  s°ntributed  to  his 

derision  to  halt  the  triaL 

concern  about  their 
®ndorses  toe  conclu- 

311  ***“1  prison 

service  report  by  Sir  Donald 


Acheson,  the  Govemmen 
former  medical  officer.  In 
claims  that  the  deprived  m 
moment  of  the  new  special  t 
cure  units  In  which  they  ha 
been  held  contributes  to  me 
tal  Illness. 

Mr  Justice  Kay  said  tl 
Contempt  of  Court  orders  pi 
venting  publication  or  the  e 
fondants'  previous  convl 
bons  have  been  subverted 

fiSS I?*??1®  1 am  sat: 

iSi*  “ loneer  possible  f 
Justice  to  be  done  and  seen 
w done  in  this  case  in  re] 
faon  to  all  the  defendants.” 

The  Judge  dismissed  tl 
prosecution  argument  th 
prejudice  was  minimal  t 
causetoe  jury  would  put  tv 
aoa  fare  together  and  iusud 

JS*  defendants,  because 

their  Irish  names  and  the  n 
tm-e  of  their  imprisonmei 
were  convicted  terrorists. 


i 


no  right  to  nil# 


offre^omforK/lofers  murderer  but  she  will  notjfcpeal  to  European  court 


Duncan  Campbell 

CHniCpiitiHumlniH 


for  a release  date  throng  the 
ffaropean  courts,  lie  nows 
foat  she  would  never  be  freed 
was  welcomed  In  some  quar- 
ters but  criticised  elsewhere 
as  a pre-election  ploy  and  at- 
tacked as  “inhumane". 

The  statement  said:  “It  is  to 
the  English,  courts  that  Myra 
Hindley  will  look  to  justice  on 
foe  basis,  firstly,  that  a puni- 
tive tariff  once  decided  chmiM 
not  be  increased  from  30 
years  to  life  and,  secondly,  cm 
the  basis  that  no  home  score- 
tary  has  the  right  or  power  to 
rule  out  the  possibility  of 
release  which  is  expressly 
conferred  on  all  prisoners  by 


the  1991  Criminal  Justice  Act  j 
The  attempt  to  cast  this  as  a ! 
battle  between  Michael  Hbw-  j 
ard  and  the  European  court  Is 
wholly  misleading.  It  is  the 
English  courts-1,  which  win, 
require  him  to  "justify  his 
decision." 

The  Home  Office  »m»m  yes- 
terday that  there  were  about 
2,700 jnurderers  serving  max£ 
datory  life  sentences.  The  av- 
erage time- served  by  those 
released  was  just  over  14-. 


Bindley  is  cue  ata  group  of 
prisoners  who  have  been 

gfam  teimiterghiiyl  that  they 

will  never  be  released  it  is 


believed  that  the  group  in- 

^952*for  *a 

'segbooagiri;-  Ian  Brady.  Hind- 
ley’s-  co-murderer,  who  has 
fodicated  that  he  does  not 
wish  to-be  released;  Denis  Nil- 
sen,  murderer  of  15  young 
■men;  fjfiHn  Ireland,  the  serial 
killer  of  gay  men;  and  Peter 
SufcsBflte,  the  Yorkshire  Rip- 
per. Other  murderers  are  held 
in;  secure  hospitals  and  axe 
aXsp  unlikely  ever  to  be 
released. 

Stephen  Shaw,  erf  the  Prison 
Reform  Trust,  said  yesterday 
that  it  was  “inhumane  to 
remove  any  hope"  of  release. , 


There  were  a number  erf  male 
murderers  of  Children,  who 
had  already 'served  a longer 
term  than  Bindley  and  who 
were  also  unlikely  .to  be 
released. 

The  Prison  Service  said 

that  ft  could  not  r***mmi»TTt’  on 

Hindley’s  tariff  before  her 
lawyers  had  been  told  of  the 
Home  Secretary's  derision. . 

The  Rev  Peter  Timms,  a for- 
mer prison  governor  now  a 
south  London  minister,  who 
has  become  involved  in  the 
case,  said:  Tm  quite  con- 
vinced that  in.  this  case,  dif- 
ferent -rules  have  been  ap- 
plied. If  the  Home  Secretary 


does  make  this  decision,  then 

I tbinlr  that  the  thlnTcing  ap- 
plied to  this  case  has  not  been 
applied  to  other  cases,  that  It 
has  been  quite  partial.  That  is 
unjust 

“2  believe  that  the  only  sen- 
sible course  is  that  this  whole 
process  of  tariff  setting  in 
these  cases  should  be  judicia- 
lised.  and  no  longer  left  to  pol- 
iticians. We  should  let  the 
Judges  h^wfiij  the  matter." 

The  Liberal  Democrat 
home  affairs  spokesman,  Alex 
Carllle,  said;  “There  are  some 
crimes  which  are  so  horren- 
dous that  the  public  interest 
demands  that  the  perpetrator 
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Force  hits  back  against  ‘lies  and 
innuendo’  of  masonic  influence 


David  Ward 


THE  Crown  Prosecution 
Service  decided  to  take 
to  court  only  eight  of  the 
3®  cases  referred  to  it  by 
police  after  an  investigation 
into  child  sex  abuse  in  North 


Wales,  an  inquiry  was  fold 
yesterday.  * 

Andrew  Moran  QC  told  the 
tribunal  that  officers  from  the 
North  Wales  force  had  car- 
ried out  inquiries  with  Integ- , 
rity,  -determination  and  skill 
1 after  being  railed  in  by  Clwyd 
county  council  In  1991. 


He  dismissed  an  allegation 
■ that  an  officer  had  felled  to 
investigate  a case  of  abuse  be- 
cause of  masonic  influence. 
Mr  Moran  read  out  the  names 
of  the  force’s  former  and  pres- 
ent chief  constables  and  erf 
utrie  other  officers  and  said 
none  was  a mason. 

He  rejected  the  “untruths 
und  innuendo”  which  had 
been  levelled  against  the 
force,  which  could  now  dem- 
onstrate for  the  first  time  that 


it  had  responded  property  to 
abuse  allegations. 

“Constraints  have  effect- 
ively compelled  the  force  to 
alt  hack  until  now,  biting  its 
corporate  tongue  — but  hap- 
pily that  is  no  longer  the. 
case,”  Mr  Moran  said-  ‘Than 
the  almost  impenetrable 
darimftRB  of  as  base  a human 
activity  as  the  abuse  of  chil- 
dren, there  was  revealed — by 
the  courage  of  victims  and  foe 
efforts  of  the  police  — abuse 


rigs  plot’ 


ABBEY  NATIONAL 


CHANGE  OF  INTEREST  RATES 


WITH  EFFECT  FROM  1ST  FEBRUARY  1997.  ONLY  THOSE  RATES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  CHANGED  ARE 
SHOWN.  ALL  OTHERS  REMAIN  THE  SAME  AND  DETAILS  WILL  BE  SUPPLIED  ON  REQUEST. 


of  children  in  the  care  of  foe  ; 
local  authority,  emotional, ; 
physical  and  sexual,  on  a 
frightening  scale." 

Some  abusers  had  been  con- 
victed by  1991  but  “the  con- 
victions themselves  did  not 
give  the  police  reasonable 
grounds  to  suggest  there  was 
anything  like  the  scale  of 
abuse  they  uncovered". 

Hie  said  there  had  been  a 
"powerful:  culture  cf  conceal- 
ment” at  homes  such  as  Bryn 
Estyn  home  at  Wrexham, 
where  138  former  residents 
complained  of  abuse.  “This 
culture  of  concealment  was 
aided  by  certain  members  erf 
staff  who  saw  no  evil,  heard 
no  evil  and  certainly  spoke  of 
no  evil  to  the  police,"  he  said. 

“It  was  foe  staff  and  manag- 
ers of  foe  various  Children's 
homes  who  ought  to  have 
been  in  a position  to  respond 
to  allegations  of  abuse.” 

The  tribunal,  at  Ewloe  in 
Flintshire,  was  also  told  that 
Clwyd  was  not  guilty  of  a 
cover-up  when  it  did  not  pub- 


lish the  report  of  its  own  in- 
quiry into  abuse.  Merfyn 
Hughes  QC,  said  the  county 
had  “no  lawful  alternative”. 

Mr  Hughes,  who  represents 
the  six  new  local  authorities 
which  replaced  Clwyd  and 
Gwynedd  county  councils, 
said  Clwyd  denied  it  had 
"connived”  with  its  insur- 
ance company. 

“The  matters  of  which  foe 
council  were  mindful  in- 
cluded its  contractual  duty  to 
its  public  liability  insurers, 
the  question  of  defoliation, 
and  the  risk  to  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Jus- 
tice,” he  said. 

The  council  was  well  aware 
of  the  “public  disquiet”  over 
the  decision  not  to  publish. 
“What  was  even  worse  was 
that  uninformed  speculation 
led  to  certain  sections  of  the 
media  and  interested  groups 
believing  foe  council  was  in- 
volved in  some  sort  of  cover- 
up,”  he  said.  “In  foe  view  of 
the  successor  authorities 
there  is  no  substance  to  that." 


New  Annual 
Interest  Rates 


New  Monthly 
bn  not  Rues 


New  Annual 
Interest  Rale* 


New  Monthly 

(merest  Hates 
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HIGH  YlfcLD  BOND 

£200,000  plus 
1)00,000  up  10  £199,999 
£50,000  up  10  £99,999 
£25,000  up  lu  £+9,999 
£10,000  up  to  £34,999 

INVESTMENT  ACCOUNT 

£ 100.000  ph» 
<50,000  Up  to  £99,999 
£25400  up  to  £49.999 
£10,000  up  to  £24,999 
’ £5.000  up  to  £9,999 
£500  up  to  £4,999 

TESSA  ■ nt(Rl>  EDITION 

cV.OOOpfcw 
18.400  up  Ti»  £8,999 
£6  ,t>00  up  to  E8, 199 
[♦.MM  up  to  £6.599 
£3,000  up  to  £4.799 
X.I  up  u.  12,999 

TESSA  FIRST  EDTHONtt 

TESSA . SECOND  HXTIONtt 

19.000  pta 
£R,400  up  tn  C8.999 

M,u00  up  to  £8,399 

£4,800  up  tn  £6,599 
£1.000  up  to  £4.799 
£ I upiul2,999 


Nei*> 

Cm%  N«% 

urue 

Rate 

Rale 

Raw 

Rate 

VARIABLE  TESSA  PRE  1996  tf 

5.04 

6.13 

.4.91 

£1  plus 

6_20 

4.68 

5.70 

4.56 

for.  Maximum  Investment  Bonus 

6.70 

4.52 

541 

4.41 

INSTANT  SAVER 

4.48 

5.46 

4.37 

£25,000  plus 

3.65 

4.16 

5.08 

4.07 

£10.000  up  to  £24,999 

3-25 

£5,000  up  tq  £9,999 

2.75 

4.00 

4.89 

3.91 

£2,500  up  to  £4,999 

2JS0 

3.92 

4.79 

3.83 

£500  up  to  £2,499 

2.30 

3.64 

4.46 

3.57 

£250  Up  to  £+99 

1.30 

3.20 

3.93 

3.14 

£1  up  to  £249 

0.50 

2.64 

3.25 

2.60 

action  saver 

2.44 

3.01 

3.41 

£25,000  phis 

3.65 

Birth  certificates  theft  may 
lead  to  £1 OO  million  fraud 


David  Brtndle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


ABOUT  76,000  blank  birth 
certificates  have  been 


*10,000  up  to  £24,999 
£5.000  up  to  £94>99 
£2,500  up  to  £4,999 
£500  up  to  £2 ,499 
£250  up  to  £499 
£100  up  to  £249 
£1  up  to  £99 


be.  be.  E*eL  End. 

ISUda  1-2% p-*-  1S%pjl 
Beni  Beaus  Bom  Bo™ 


6.70 

- - 

- 

£100,000  phis 

6J» 

4.80 

4.41 

3.53 

63? 

- 

- 

£50,000  up  to  £99,999 

5.70. 

4.56 

4.12 

3.30 

6.1  S 

- 

- 

£25,000  up  to <49,999 

5.45 

+Jfi 

3.88 

3.10 

6.00  - 

- 

~ 

£10,000  up  to  £24,999 

5,25 

4.20 

3.69 

2.95 

5.85 

- 

•- 

£5.000  up  to  £9,999 

4JI5 

3J8 

3.30 

2.64 

, . otherwise  irttwc«  will  be  paid  net  of  income  ax  jit  the  prescribed  tale 
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^^certificates  have  been 
reported  stolen.  MPs  discov- 
ered daring  an  inquiry  into 
child  benefit  fraud. 

The  serial  numbers  of  the 
missing  certificates  are 
logged  and  only  23  were  used 
last  year  in  attempts  to  claim 
dhfid  bqpefit,  the  Commons 
social  security  committee 
beard. 

However.  MPs  fear  the 
blank  certificates  may  be 
flend  to  defraud  other  public 
and  private  agencies. 

Frank  Field,  the  commit- 
tee's chairman,  warned: 
“These  very  large  budgets 
will  be  under  attack  from 
sophisticated  groups  of 
people.  It  is  part  of  a whole 
pankagp  erf  fraud  that  Is  oper- 
ated against  civil  society." 

. In  a report  on  the  problem 
yesterday,  the  committee  ex- 
pressed concern  that  foe  De- 
partment of  Social  Security 
was  too  complacent  about  the 

extent  of  child  benefit  fraud. 

Mr  Field  said:  "Here  is  part 
of  the  department  foot  has 
been  asleep.  It  is  thought  that 
fraud  cannot  operate  In  this 
area.”  _ 

Child  benefit  is  commonly 
h«id  to  be  relatively  invulner- 
able to  felse  claims.  Even 
Peter  Lffley,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Secretary,  considers  it 


unlikely  to  yield  many  sav- 
ings In  his  campaign  to  root 
out  fraud  by  claimants. 

In  a letter  to  foe  committee. 
Mr.  Lllley  said:  “What  is  im- 
portant to  stress  is  that  incor- 
rect claiming  in  child  benefit 
is  likely  to  be  a lesser  prob- 
lem than  in  many  other  bene- 
fits  because  the  entitlement 
conditions  are  very  wide  and 
few  events  occur  which  can 
affect  eligibility.'’ 

Child  benefit  costs  £6.5 
bfflion  a year  and  is  paid  in 
respect  of  an  children  to  6.9 
mtnifwi  families.  Only  one  in 
100  DSS  fraud  investigations 
concerns  the  benefit 

The  committee  Is  caning  on 

the  department  to  take  the 
risk  of  eh  fld  benefit  fraud  far 
more  seriously,  searching  for 
cases  where  a child  may  not 
exist  or  have  died,  where  a 
family  may  have  left  the 
country,  or  where  a claim  is 
being  continued  wrongly 
after  a teenager  has  left 
school 

The  report  expresses  “seri- 
ous concern"  that  informa- 
tion about  the  76,000  stolen 
birth  certificates  was  not  dis- 
closed to  the  committee  until 
MBs  questioned  officials  face 
to  face. 

David  Shaw,  Conservative 
MP  for  Dover,  said  that  while 
foe.  scale  of  likely  child  bene- 
fit fraud  was  not  as  high  as 
that  of  bousing  benefit,  it 
could  still  run  to  more  than 
£100  million  a year. 


should  remain  to  prison  for 
life."  But  the  tuning  of  the  de- 
cision was  "fortuitously 
close”  to  a general  election. 

“I  would  have  preferred 
this  decision  to  have  been 
made  many  months  ago  or 
left  to  after  foe  election,  so 
there  is  no  question  of  politi- 
cal bias." 

Htndley  is  In  Durham 
prison.  She  and  Brady  were 
jailed  for  life  in  1966  over  the 
murders  cf  Lesley  Ann  Dow- 
ney, 10.  Edward  Evans,  17. 
and  John  BlbEide,  12.  In  1987 
they  confessed  to  foe  murders 
of  Keith  Bennett,  12.  and  Pau- 
line Reade,  16- 


Myra  Hindley 


Minister’s  case 
for  pension  cut 
challenged 


David  Brtndle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


Ministers  are  feting 
demands  to  apologise 
for  misleading  Parlia- 
ment and  foe  public  over  war 
pensions  cuts,  after  deafness 
experts  said  their  work  had 
been  misrepresented  to  jus- 
tify savings  of  £35  million. 

In  a joint  statement,  four 
specialists  called  on  foe  Gov- 
ernment to  look  again  at  med- 
ical evidence  on  deafhess  and 
seek  a balanced  opinion  from 
experts. 

*Tf  this  is  not  done,  the 
result  will  be  a grave  injus- 
tice to  tens  of  thousands  of  ex- 
servicemen  and  women 
whose  hearing  has  been  dam- 
aged,” the  specialists  warned 
in  an  open  letter  to  Lord 
Mackay  of  ArdbreckniBh, 
Social  Security  Minister. 

The  four  Include  Mark  Lift- 
man, of  Southampton  univer- 
sity. and  Adrian  Davis,  of  foe 
Institute  of  Hearing  Research, 
whose  articles  last  February 
have  been  cited  by  ministers 
as  the  decisive  factor  in  foe 
rules  change  on  war  pensions 
for  deafhess. 

The  change,  backdated  to 
March  L is  said  by  experts  to 
have  made  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  military  personnel 
ever  to  qualify  for  a pension 
for  damaged  hearing. 

Labour  Is  seizing  on  the 
Government’s  difficulties 
over  war  pensions,  an  issue 
which  has  prompted  both 
backbench  Tories  and  Ulster 
Unionists  to  threaten  revolt 
Urgent  efforts  will  be  made  to 
raise  it  In  the  Commons. 

John  Denham,  shadow  pen- 
sions minister,  said:  “It  is  , 
now  dear  Lord  Mackay  has  | 


given  a grossly  misleading  ac- 
count of  the  medical  evidence 
on  hearing  loss  and  the  medi- 
cal basis  of  foe  Government's 
decision  to  restrict  benefits. 

“A  full  apology  should  be 
made  to  Parliament,  to  foe 
medical  experts  and,  above 
all.  to  war  pensioners." 

The  change  in  rules  on  deaf- 
ness was  part  of  a £50  million 
package  of  war  pensions  sav- 
ings in  last  November's  Bud- 
get. In  Whitehall  correspon- 
dence‘disclosed  by  the 
Guardian.  Peter  Lilley.  Social 
Security  Secretary,  warned 
there  would  be  a storm  and 
proposed  “sweeteners"  for  ex- 
service  groups. 

Lord  Mackay  has  repeat- 
edly denounced  the  Guard- 
ian’s coverage  of  foe  issue 
and  maintained  ministers 
had  no  choige  but  to  toughen 
the  deafhess  rules  after  medi- 
cal opinion  changed. 

In  their  letter,  the  special- 
ists state:  “There  has  been  no 
change  in  medical  opinion." 

The  rules  change  means  foe 
effects  of  ageing  cannot  be 
considered  in  assessing  pen- 
sion eligibility.  A pension  can 
now  be  obtained  only  if  a 
hearing  loss  of  at  least  20  per 
cent  is  attributable  to  gunfire 
while  the  individual  is  stfll  in 
foe  forces. 

Experts  say  nobody  who 
served  in  foe  Falkland^  war 
would  have  qualified  under 
the  new  rules. 

Hie  Royal  National  Insti- 
tute for  Deaf  People  and  the 
Royal  British  Legion  are 
backing  foe  call  for  an  imme- 
diate review. 

. Lord  Mackay  last  night  of- 
fered to  meet  the  specialists. 


No  draf  ears  now,  pleas*, 
pageO 


Sale  of  poppers’  to  be  curbed 


Chris  Mlhfll 


THE  Government  ordered  a 
crackdown  yesterday  on 


■ crackdown  yesterday  on 
the  sale  of  “poppers”  — the 
sex  drug  amyl  nitrite  — warn- 
ing that  shopkeepers  feced 
two-year  prison  sentences  for 
selling  the  chemicaL 
Gerald  Malone,  foe  health 
minister,  said  foe  Medicines 
Control  Agency  (MCA), 
which  regulates  sales  of  pre- 
scription drugs,  would  urge 
enforcement  of  foe  law  with 
trading  standards  officers. 


The  drug  has  been  available 
| from  sex  shops  and  has  been 
used  among  foe  gay  commu- 
nity for  Its  alleged  benefits  in 
temporarily  lifting  mood  and 
enchanting  sex.  On  January 
18,  amyl  nitrite  was  reclassi- 
fied as  a prescription  only 
medicine,  meaning  It  is  an  of- 
rence  to  sell  it  without  foe  au- 
thorisation of  a doctor. 

The  drug  is  used  medically 
to  treat  foe  heart  condition 
angina.  Because  it  reduces 
blood  pressure  it  has  been 
linked  in  recreational  use  to 
feinting  and,  in  some  rare 
cases,  death. 
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Vichy  official 
to  be  tried  for 


helping  Nazis 


Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


AFTER  15  years  of  legal 
battles,  senior  French 
judges  yesterday  ruled 
that  Maurice  Papon,  aged  86, 
should  be  tried  for  complicity 
in  crimes  against  humanity, 
in  connection  with  the  depor- 
tation of  1,690  Jews  from  Bor- 
deaux between  1942  and  1944. 
No  date  for  the  hearing  was 
fixed. 

Mr  Papon,  whose  rearguard 
action  against  prosecution  be- 
came associated  with  the  late 
Francois  Mitterrand's  protec- 
tion of  former  Vichy  officials, 
will  be  the  Brst  senior  French 
civil  servant  to  be  tried  on 
charges  of  helping  the  Nazis 
murder  French  Jews  and 
refugees. 

Paul  Touvier,  a former 
Lyon  militia  chief,  was  the 
only  other  Frenchman  to  be 
tried  on  a similar  charge.  He 
died  in  prison  last  year  while 
serving  a life  sentence. 

Klaus  Barbie,  the  ehirf  of 
the  SS  In  Lyon,  also  died  in 
prison  after  being  convicted 
in  1987  of  crimes  against 
humanity. 

Mr  Papon,  who  became  Par- 
is’s chief  of  police  in  1961  and  a 
cabinet  minister  in  1978. 
seemed  doomed  to  lose  his 
legal  battle  after  the  Gaullist 
Jacques  Chirac  became  presi- 
dent in  1995,  replacing  Mr  Mit- 
terrand, a former  Vichy  offi- 
cial. Mr  Chirac  condemned  the 
regime  as  criminal. 

The  simmering  legacy  of 
the  wartime  rivalry  between  I 
the  Gaullist  resistance  move- 
ment and  Philippe  Plain's 
pro-Nazi  government  seemed 
to  be  In  Mr  Papon’s  mind 
when  he  Issued  a statement 
comparing  his  case  to  the  19th 
century  Dreyfus  affair,  in 
which  a Jewish  army  officer 
was  falsely  imprisoned  for 
treason. 

“This  strange  decision  con- 


cerning me  is  based  on  facts 
falsified  by  the  Bordeaux  high 
court  which  add  to  the  politi- 
cal and  scandalous  character 
of  the  proceedings."  he  said. 

“Like  all  political  trials,  the 
results  are  decided  in  ad- 
vance by  the  powers  that  be." 

Proceedings  against  Mr 
Papon  began  in  1981  when  a 
former  resistance  worker. 
Michel  si  rH  risky,  found  docu- 
ments signed  by  Mr  Papon 
authorising  the  transfer  of 
Bordeaux  Jews  to  the  Drancy 
transit  camp  in  Paris. 

As  secretary-general  of  the 
Gironde  departement,  Mr 
Papon  was  responsible  for 
Jewish  affairs  and  was  con- 
gratulated by  the  Nazis  for 
Ms  zeal. 

When  the  revelations 
emerged,  Mr  Papon  was 
forced  to  resign  from  his  posi- 
tion as  the  Gaullist  budget 
minister  in  Raymond  Barre’s 
rightwing  ministry. 

He  was  formally  charged  in 
a private  prosecution  in  1983, 
but  the  case  was  dropped 
when  Mr  Mitterrand,  a for- 
mer Socialist  party  leader, 
said  that  the  trial  of  Vichy 
officials  would  threaten  civil 
peace. 

Mr  Touvier,  protected  by 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  for 
more  than  40  years,  was  only 
tried  when  the  Gaullists 
returned  to  government  in 
1993. 

The  most  wanted  Vichy  sus- 
pect, Rene  Bousquet.  the 
police  chief  who  organised 
the  deportation  of  most  of  the 
75,000  Jews  to  Nazi  death 
camps,  was  murdered  three 
years  ago  by  a lone  gunman 
before  he  could  be  tried. 

After  yesterday’s  ruling. 
Mr  Slltinsky  said  it  was  the 
end  of  a long  battle.  “It  took 
four  years  to  rid  France  of  the 
Nazis  and  15  years  to  bring 
Mr  Papon  to  justice,"  he 
said.  “This  time  he  was  faced 
by  courageous  judges." 


Greece  hit  by  Ail  change  for 
new  strike  the  Vienna 
as  seafarers  Philharmonic 
end  dispute  on  gender  front 


Serbian 


party  boss 
confirms 
poll  fraud 


Julian  Boroer  In  Ms 


AN  OFFICIAL  of  Ser- 
bia’s ruling  Socialist 
Party  has  broken 
ranks  and.  accused 
President  Slobodan  Milo- 
sevic's closest  aides  of  order- 
ing the  rigging  of  November’s 
local  and  federal  elections. 

The  accusation  is  ex- 
tremely damaging  to  the 
president,  who  has  been  hit 
by  nine  weeks  of  street  pro- 
tests and  international  con- 
demnation since  the  opposi- 
tion’s victories  in  14  cities 
were  arbitrarily  overturned. 

In  the  interview  with  the 
Nedeljni  Telegraf  weekly 
newspaper,  Branko  Todoro- 
vic  — who  was  a Socialist 
Party  (SPS)  boss  In  the  east- 
ern city  ofNis  — provides  a 
vivid  account  of  ballot-stuff- 
ing in  the  municipal  poll.  He 
also  casts  doubt  on  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  SPS  victory  in  the 
parallel  federal  elections, 
which  had  not  been  ques- 
tioned by  the  opposition. 

Most  damaging  of  all,  and  a 
clear  sign  Oat  the  party’s  co- , 
hesion  is  under  pressure,  Mr 
Todorovic  repeatedly  stresses  l 
that  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration In  Nis  rigged  the  vote 
on  direct  orders  from  two  of 
President  Milosevic’s  most 
loyal  party  functionaries. 

“The  party  betrayed  its 
people,”  Mr  Todorovic  said. 
"Please  stress  that  the  people 
in  Nis 'were  only  the  execu- 
tors and  all  the  orders  came 
from  Belgrade.  Of  course,  the 
people  who  obeyed  blindly 
will  have  to  answer  for  that 
but.  If  it  bad  not  been  for 
[Nikola]  Sainavic  and  [Gor- 
ica]  Gajevlc,  everything 
would  have  been  regular." 

Mr  Salnovic  was  recently 
described  by  a government 
figure  as  “the  direct  line  of 
communication  from  Milo- 
sevic to  the  parly”. 

Mr  Todorovic  claims  that 
Mr  Salnovic  phoned  on  the 
day  of  the  poll  and  “just  kept 
repeating  that  Nis  must  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
opposition.” 

Mr  Todorovic,  a Nis  busi- 
nessman and  Ita  deputy 
mayor,  has  resigned  from  the 
party  and  kept  a low  profile 
since  the  interview,  but  his 
staff  In  the  city  confirmed 
that  the  newspaper  had  accu- 
rately reported  his  remarks. 

In  his  account  of  the  elec- 
tions, Mr  Todorovic  claims 


Helena  Smith  In  Athens 


Martin  Kettle 


A protester  waves  a flag  daring  a road  blockade  in  Kragujevac  which  the  police  broke  up  phorkr^o^volimmc 


GREECE  was  severely  hit 
yesterday  as  striking 


\Jlyesterday  as  striking 
state  workers  warned  of  a 
social  explosion  if  the  govern- 
ment pursued  plans  to  cut 
public  spending  to  qualify  for 
membership  of  a single  Euro- 
pean currency. 

A general  strike  by  the  larg- 
est trade  union  closed  hanks, 
and  public  and  private  offices 
and  disrupted  air,  rail  and 
bus  transport  The  walkout 
came  as  seafarers  ended  a 10- 
day  strike  which  crippled  in- 
ternational trade  and  services 
to  the  islands. 

In  a mass  protest  before  the 
parliament  In  Athens,  state 
employees  urged  the  Socialist 
government  “even  at  the  elev- 
enth hour”  to  amend  plans  to 
slash  welfare  benefits  and 
raise  taxes. 

"There  will  be  great  unrest 
if  the  government  doesn’t 
make  amends,”  said  Christos  . 
Folyzogopoulos,  head  of  the 
General  Confederation  of  | 
Greek  Workers,  which  called  ; 
the  one-day  general  strike. 
Greece,  the  European  Union's 
poorest  member,  has  been 
forced  to  take  belt-tightening 
measures  since  1985  to  reduce 
its  deficit  and  bring  the  econ- 
omy Into  line  with  the  rest  of 
the  EU.  Greeks  say  their  dis- 
posable income  has  dropped 
dramatically.  Public  sector 
employees  earn  an  average  of 
£500  a month.  Secondary 
school  teachers  have  been  on 
indefinite  strike  since  Mon- 
day for  better  pay. 

But  under  intense  pressure 
to  end  the  seaforers’  stoppage, 
which  had  caused  severe  food 
shortages  on  Greek  islands 
and  trapped  thousands  of  in- 
ternational truckers,  the  gov- 
ernment gave  in  to  their  de- 
mand to  retain  tax  privileges. 

Last  night  the  unions  said 
the  concession  to  the  sea- 
farers would  embolden  other 
workers  to  take  further 
action  if  the  government  ig- 
nored calls  far  pay  rises. 


AN  EARTHQUAKE  has 
rocked  the  notoriously 


/\ rocked  the  notoriously 
change-resistant  Austrian 
capital,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  world  famous 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra is  finally  to  admit 
women  members. 

Such  is  the  status  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic, 
whose  conductors  have  in- 
cluded Wagner,  Mahler  and 
Richard  Strauss,  and  whose 
New  Year’s  Day  concert  is 
televised  worldwide  each 
year,  that  the  announce- 
ment was  made  in  parlia- 
ment by  the  arts  minister, 
Rudolph  Scholten. 

It  was  only  later  con- 
firmed by  the  Philharmon- 
ic’s chairman,  Werner  Ba- 
sel, who  told  Austrian 
television  that  agreement 
had  been  reached  in  tali™ 
between  the  arts  ministry 
and  union  representatives 
negotiating  on  behalf  of  the 
orchestra. 

Harmony  on  the  sex 
equality  issue  is  far  from 
assured,  however,  since  the 
agreement  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  rank-and-file  or- 
chestra members,  all  of 
whom  are  men.  As  a result, 
no  one  will  predict  when 
the  first  woman  will  join 
the  155ryear-old  orchestra. 

The  Vienna  Philharmonic 
has  current  vacancies  for  a 
tuba  player  and  a solo  viola 
player.  Mr  Resel  admitted: 
“Some  persuasive  work 
will  be  needed.  But  I’m  op- 
timistic, because  the 
reasonable  colleagues  are 
In  the  majority.” 

The  decision  Is  the  culmi- 
nation of  an  increasingly 
Indignant  campaign  in  Aus- 
tria and  abroad.  Last  year 
Mr  Scholten  threatened  to 
withdraw  state  funding  un- 
less the  orchestra  changed 
its  policies.  Lucrative 
tours  in  the  United  States 
have  been  threatened  by  a 
boycott  campaign. 


Riot  police  resort  to  force  in  struggle  for  control  of  media 


Our  correspondent 
In  Kragujevac 


SERBIAN  police  used  a 
bulldozer  and  batons  yes- 


vSRbulldozer  and  batons  yes- 
terday to  break  up  a demon- 
stration in  the  central  indus- 
trial city  of  Kragujevac, 
where  a struggle  is  under  way 
for  control  of  the  local  radio 
and  television  stations. 

Last  night  several 


thousand  demonstrators  gath- 
ered in  front  of  the  city's 
police  station  to  protest 
against  the  use  of  violence. 

The  town’s  new  mayor, 
Veroljuh  Stevanovic,  warned 
that  the  standoff  could  turn 
violent 

Opposition  parties  took 
control  of  the  city  council  last 
month  after  winning  Novem- 
ber’s elections  but  President 
Slobodan  Milosevic  has  so  for 


refused  to  hand  over  control 
of  the  local  media,  which 
reach  an  audience  estimated 
atSOOJXX). 

Heavily  armed  police  were 
sent  into  the  radio  anti  televi- 
sion headquarters  on  Wednes- 
day to  prevent  the  new  man- 
agement rowing  in,  trigger- 
ing demonstrations  outside. 

About  five  people  were  in- 
jured, two  seriously,  when 
police  moved  in  to  break  up  a 


blockade  of  the  main  road 
into  Kragujevac  from  Bel- 
grade. A bulldozer  was  used 
to  move  parked  cars  off  the 
route,  while  police  in  full  riot 
gear  struck  protesters  who 
had  sat  down  in  the  road. 

Last  night  the  city  authori- 
ties called  on  the  police  to  va- 
cate the  radio  and  television 
stations,  and  the  courts  to 
rule  on  the  issue  as  soon  as 
possible. 


fiyit  party  members  In  Nis 
were  given  “between  15,000 
and  20,000  fake  ballots"  to  en- 
sure a Socialist  victory.  On 
polling  day,  November  17.  the 
false  voting  dips  were  stuffed 

into  the  ballot  boxes  out  of 
sight  of  opposition  observers. 

-For  example,  a big  man 
comes  In,  stands  In  front  of 
the  box  and  the  fake  ballots 
are  put  In,"  Mr  Todorovic 
alleged.  “They  pushed  In  as 
many  as  could  get  through 
the  hole  in  the  box." 

Asked  whether  the  same 
tricks  had  been  used  In  the 
federal  elections  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  Mr  Todorovic  said; 
j "Yes,  then  as  well  . . . they 
stuffed  the  ballots,  only  it 
wasn't  discovered.  It  was 
more  crowded,  with  a bigger 
number  of  parties,  so  U was 

easier  for  them.” 

The  official  results  gave  the 
SPS  and  its  allies  half  the 
seats  allocated  to  Serbia  In 


The  people  in  Nis 
were  only  the 
executors  and  all 
the  orders  came 
from  Belgrade* 


the  federal  assembly  (which 
also  represents  Montenegro). 

The  first  round  of  the  muni- 
cipal poll  took  place  on  the 
second  day.  On  the  night  of 
the  second  round  a fortnight 
later,  the  initial  results 
showed  that  the  Zajedno 
(Together)  opposition  coali- 
tion had  won  in  Nis.  Belgrade 
and  12  other  cities,  despite  the 
alleged  ballot-stuffing. 

A few  days  later  those  wins 
were  overturned  in  the  courts 
or  — in  the  case  of  Nis  — the 
city  election  commission, 
where  the  original  voting 
totals  were  crossed  out  and 
replaced  with  unsupported 
figures  scribbled  beside  them. 
A mission  from  the  Organisa- 
tion for  Security  and  Cooper- 
ation in  Europe  (OSCE)  con- 
cluded that  the  results  had 
been  fraudulently  annulled. 

Last  week  the  Nis  election 
commission  reinstated  the 
Zajedno  victory  and  the  deci- 
sion was  upheld  by  the  mu- 
nicipal court,  but  the  govern- 
ment has  so  for  refused  to 
relinquish  control  of  Belgrade 
and  other  disputed  towns. 


News  in  brief 


New  scandal 


Putting  on  a feel-good  spin  in  Lisbon 


for  Netanyahu 


The  Israeli  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu,  faced  a 
new  scandal  yesterday  when 
Israel  TV  alleged  that  he  and 
his  aides  conspired  to  appoint 
Roni  Bar-On  as  attorney-gen- 
eral after  he  promised  to 
reduce  corruption  charges 
against  a key  political  ally . 

The  report,  denied  by  Mr 
Netanyahu,  claimed  Mr  Bar- 
On  had  been  appointed  on 
condition  that  he  ended  the 
trial  of  the  former  interior 
minister  Arye  Deri,  a Knesset 
coalition  partner.  — AP. 


Portugal’s  Socialist  prime  minister 
Antonio  Guterres  (right)  is  similar  in  many 
ways  to  Tony  Blair — and  still  popular 
15  months  into  his  job,  despite  having  no 
new  money  to  spend.  Are  there  lessons 
here  for  Blair?  asks  John  Hooper 


Suspects  ‘killed’ 

At  least  two  suspects  arrested 
in  connection  with  the  kill- 
ings of  three  Spanish  aid 
workers  in  Rwanda  have  died 
in  custody,  diplomats  in  the 
capital  Kigali  said  yester- 
day.— AP. 


WHAT  happens  when  a 
socialist  government 
takes  office  having 
pledged  not  to  increase 
spending? 

That  question,  implicitly 
posed  earlier  fills  week  by  the 
shadow  Chancellor.  Gordon 
Brown,  has  an  answer  — in 
Portugal. 

Antonio  Guterres,  like  Mr 
Blair,  has  converted  an  often 
reluctant  party  to  free-market 
values,  and  Is  also  accused  of 
relying  too  much  on  an  inner 
circle  of  spin  doctors. 

T.flro  Mr  Blair,  Mr  Guterres  1 
is  a practising  Christian  who  , 
has  successfully  taken  the 


Changing  sides 

Five  of  the  16  Ethiopian  soc- 
cer players  seeking  political 
asylum  in  Italy  withdrew 
their  request  yesterday  and 
turned  up  at  Rome  airport 
asking  to  be  allowed  home, 
police  said.  — AP. 


moral  high  ground  from  the 
right  His  language  on  law 
and  order  is  almost  Identical 
to  Mr  Blair’s. 

Most  significant  to  the  cur- 
rent debate  In  Britain,  Mr  Gu- 
terres voluntarily  promised 
to  rip  up  the  public  purse  be- 
fore he  began  campaigning 
for  office  — but  his  motives 
were  different  he  has  vowed 
to  steer  Portugal  into  the  new 
European  economic  and  mon- 
etary wnlnn. 

But  to  do  so  he  will  have  to 
ensure  that  Portugal  ean  meet 
the  Maastricht  criteria  suh 
reduce  its  deficit  to  below 
3 per  cent  of  GDP. 


Mr  Guterres  has  been 
helped  by  lower  interest 
rates,  which  have  cut  Portu- 
gal's debt  servicing  costs,  .but 
a tax  rise  would  have  been 
seen  as  hostile  to  enterprise. 
So  he  has  clamped  down  on 
the  tax-dodging  professional 
classes  instead,  while  keeping 
a tight  rein  on  government 
spending. 

The  effect  has  been  a kind 
of  benign  lethargy.  Unable  to 
do  much  because  they  cannot 
spend  much.  Mr  Guterres  and 
his  ministers  have  concen- 
trated cm  the  feelgood  factor. 

“They  have  what  they  call  a 
‘dialogue  approach':  talking 


to  everyone  about  everything 
and  trying  to  reach  a consen- 
sus," says  Jose  Manuel  Fer- 
nandes, deputy  editor  of  the 
centre-left  O Publico. 

That  has  made  them  unusu- 
ally wed  liked,  particularly  in 
the  polls. 

Even  Mr  Guterres’s  rival, 
the  leader  of  the  opposition 
PSD  Marcelo  Rebelo  die  Sousa, 
acknowledges  that  the  prime 
minister's  style  was  “nice  and 
warm”. 

Mr  Guterres  has  introduced 
an  experimental  miniwinm 
wage  and  edged  up  nurses' 
and  teachers’  pay.  But  he  has  1 
not  tackled  one  of  Portugal’s 
biggest  problems  — the  ab- 
sence of  anything  but  the 
semblance  of  a welfare  state. 
Guterres  inherited  education 
and  health  services  in  such 
deplorable  states  that  even 
the  rightwing  press  is  cam- 
paigning for  action.  Talk  of 
improving  these  services  by 
greater  efficiencies  gets  a 
dusty  response  from  hftaWi 
and  education  professionals. 

The  problems  which  can 
arise  when  a “dialogue  ap- 
proach” is  superimposed  on  a 
spending  freeze  are  illus- 
trated by  the  government’s  di- 


lemma over  university  stu- 
dent fees.  These  had 
prompted  protests  on  campus 
for  several  years.  Almost  as 
soon  as  they  took  office  the 
Socialists  suspended  the  fees, 
promised  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter and  table  legislation 
within  six  months. 

"The  problem  is  that  every- 
one agrees  that  some  sort  of 
fee  Is  needed  — except  the 
students,”  says  Mr  Fer- 
nandes. "The  government’s 
original  deadline  for  a new 
law  was  June  1996.  But  here 
we  are  in  January  1997  and 
we  still  don’t  have  a new 
law." 

■ But  the  government’s  ap- 
proach may  be  tactical  rather 
than  strategic,  he  stresses.  If 
it  can  get  Portugal  Into  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union 
there  is  a prospect  of  rock-bot- 
tom Interest  rates  that  would 
free  more  money.  That  is  the 
point  at  which  Mi*  Guterres 
might  decide  he  should  keep 
faith  with  his  socialist 
origins. 

With  Mr  Blair  reluctant  to 
commit  Britain  to  EMU,  this 
is  a horizon  an  incoming 
Labour  government  does  not 
have. 
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Pledges  not 
hard  cash 
for  UN  chief 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


Martin  Waller 
in  Washington 


THE  new  United 
Nations  secretary- 
general,  Kofi.  Annan, 
was  given  every  poss- 
ible symbol  of  American  sup- 
port and  goodwill  during  bis 
visit  to  Washington  yester- 
day, but  only  promises  of  the 
$13  billion  in  bard  casb  the 
United  States  owes  the  world 
body. 

In  return,  Mr  Annan  ac- 
cepted demands  for  cuts  and 
substantial  reforms  at  the 
UN,  admitting  “if  we  do  not 
change,  we  may  lose  our  rele- 
vance . . . What  the*  UN  wants 
is  what  the  US  wants  — to  be 
effective,  .efficient,  leaner  and 
relevant." 

Mr  Clinton  told  him-  “As 
long  as  the  UN  does  its  part, 
we  have  to  pay  our  debts.  We 
cannot  sustain  our  leadership 
— and  our  goals  for  a better 
world  — alone." 

The  bottom  line  of  Mr  An- 
nan’s visit  to  the  White 
House,  state  department  and 
Congress  was  the  blunt  mes- 

TH  do  my  part  but 
we’re  in  It  together. 
We  hang  together 
or  separately1 

sage  that  the  US  would  only 
settle  its  arrears  IT  it  could  cut 
Its  UN  contributions  in  the 
fixture. 

While  keen  to  maintain 
some  trappings  of  indepen- 
dence than  the  superpower 
which  both  hosts  and  domi- 
nates the  UN,  Mr  Annan,  a 
veteran  UN  bureaucrat  and 
former  head  of  its  peacekeep- 
ing wing,  acknowledged  that 
little  would  he  achieved  with- 
out American  leadership  and 
support 

"We  must  reform.  I will  do 
my  part  but  we  are  in  it  to- 
gether. We  either  hang  to- 
gether or  hang  separately,"  he 
said,  before  making  a pointed 
call  chi  die  US  to  pay  up. 

“A  country  cannot  be  a de- 
linquent and  a good  leader," 
he  said. 

The  Clinton  administration 
yesterday  finally  abandoned 
the,*pfretence  that  Mr  Annan' 
had  not  been  its  much-pre- 
ferred candidate  to  succeed 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  who' 
was  denied  a second  tom  by 
a US  veto.  The  welcome  it 
gave  the  American-educated 
Ghanaln  was  almost  cloying. 


Madeleine  Albright,  the 
woman  who  led  the  battle  to 
“«ch  Mr  Boutros-Ghali,  was 
jwnnally  sworn  In  as  the  first 

^DSl1s?S?tary  * staXe 

the  Oval  Office  yesterday,  and 
stressed  in  her  first  public 
statement  “We  are  commit- 
ted to  the  UN." 

She  continued:  “I  am  very 
Pleased  that  fixe  first  official 
visit  [to  the  White  House] 
after  the  inauguration  is  that 
“ the  secretary-general  of  the 
Uhited  Nations,  and  that  my 
first  official  act  as  secretary 
of  state  is  to  meet  with  the 
president  and  the  secetary- 
generaL  It  is  a very  good  sign 
of  the  support  the  US  is  going 
to  give  the  UN." 

Mr  Annan  began  his  three- 
day  trip  to  Washington  with  a 
reception  hosted  by  Vice- 
President  A1  Gore  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  at  which*  Mr 
Gore  set  the  tone  by  promis- 
ing that  the  US  would  pay  off 
its  debts,  but  only  as  the  UN 
became  an  organisation  “that 
wastes  less  and  produces 
more". 

In  effect,  Mr  Arman  was  in 
Washington  to  pay  discreet  fe- 
alty to  the  country  which  ap- 
pointed him,  and  to  hear  the 
terms  of  the  financial  be- 

tween Washington's  political 
tactions  which  will  shape  the  1 
UN’s  future. 

The  administration  has 
agreed  in  principle  with  Con- 
gress that  the  American 
share  of  the  UN's  annual  bud- 
get should  be  cut  from  25  per 
cent  to  2L7  per  cent,  which 
they  claim  more  properly 
reflects  the  US  share  of  the 
global  economy.  In  return, 
Republican  leaders  have 
quietly  agreed  to  support  a 
bin  to  pay  off  Washington’s 
arrears,  of  which  the  first 
$100  million  can  be  paid  this 
year,  and  the  remainder  held 
in  escrow  until  1999. 

Mr  Annan  was  whisked 
into  the  Oval  Office  yesterday 
to  be  introduced  to  Senator 
Jesse  Helms,  chairman  of  the 
foreign  relations  committee, 
who  has  never  voted  for  a for- 
eign aid  bill  in  his  life,  and 
sometimes  threaten  a to  expel 
the  UN  from  American  soil. 

Mr  Helms  is  the  suspicious 
old  curmudgeon  whose  com- 
mittee holds  absolute  power 
over  the  UN's  budget  hopes, 
hut  he  has  been  charmed  by 
Ms  Albright.  • - 

Mr  Annan  also  went  to  see 
the  Republican  leaders  in 
Congress:  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Newt  Gingrich,  and 
the  Senate  majority  leader, 
Trent  Lott.  Mr  Gingrich  is  the 
main  author  of  the  proposed 
budget  deal 


Street  sweepers  tram  the  southern  Mexican  state  of  Tabasco  give  a victory  sign  after  agreeing  to  end  a hunger-strike  in  Mexico  uity  in  return  xor  promises  01  reinstatement  ana 
compensation,  writes  Phil  Gtmson  In  Mexico  City.  The  agreement  came  just  days  after  riot  police  broke  up  their  camp  and  sent  three  of  the  hunger  strikers  to  hospital.  More  than 
800  workers  from  the  city  of  VUlahermosa's  rfMmsrmg  department  were  sacked  in  July  1995.  They  have  staged  two  marches  and  two  hunger  strikes  photograph  daniel  aguilar 


; to  end  a hunger-strike  In  Mexico  City  in  return  for  promises  of  reinstatement  and 
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Heat  turned  up  in  Peruvian  siege 


News  in  brief 


Jane  EMazrLfmaco  In  Lima 

THE  Peruvian  govern- 
ment is  flaunting  a 
harder  stance  towards 
the  Marxist  rebels  holding  73 
hostages  inside  Lima’s  Japa- 
nese diplomatic  compound, 
sending  helicopters  circling 
over  the  building  and  sur- 
rounding It  with  armoured 
cars  and  100  elite  troops. 

On  Wednesday  the  police 
tightened  their ' cordon 
around  the  residence  by  driv- 
ing armoured  cars,  built  to 
withstand  mines,  into  the  ele- 
gant residential  area.  They 
were  accompanied  by  stern- 
faced  elite  troops  carrying 
automatic  rifles  and  wearing 
black  berets. 

Other  troops  entered  the 
area  in  formation  wearing 
olive-coloured  fatigues  — 
some  also  sporting  bullet- 
proof vests  — and  led  by  offi- 
cers wearing  radio  headsets 
and  mirrored  sunglasses. 

On  Wednesday  night  snip- 
ers with  infra-red  visors 
trained  their  weapons  on  the 
windows  of  the  residence. 


Other  troops  took  up  posi- 
tions as  part  of  a practice 
manoeuvre. 

Yesterday  the  police 
boarded  up  a door  in  the  wall 
of  the  compound’s  grounds. 

The  troops'  arrival  is  a 
dear  sign  that  the  hawks  in 
the  government  and  military  1 
are  gaining  ground  in  the  ■ 
handling  of  the  37-day  crisis.  1 

In  the  war  of  nerves  with 


to  sit  down  at  the  negotiating 
table  ...  if  they  have  not  ac- 
cepted that  there  win  not  be 
any  [Tupac  Amaru]  prisoners 
freed.”  be  said. 

“That  is  a fundamental  con- 
dition," he  added,  going  back 
on  a previous  ofifer  to  the 
rebels  of  an  open  agenda  for 
talks. 

The  rebels  shouted  their  de- 
fiance in  a short-wave  radio 


The  troops’  arrival  is  a sign  that 
the  hawks  are  gaining  ground 


the  rebels  of  the  Tupac 
Amam  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment the  security  forces  are 
demonstrating  that  they  are 
willing  to  gamble  on  a show 
of  strength. 

Among  the  hawks.  Presi- 
dent Alberto  Fujimori—^ 
known  for  bis  tough  treat- 
ment of  subversive  groups  — 
has  . hardened  his  stance  on 
possible  talks  with  the  rebels. 

“We  are  not  going  to  author- ; 
ise  [the  government's  repre-  ] 
sentative]  Domingo  Palermo  j 


transmission  in  which  they 
were  heard  chanting  “Lib- 
erty or  death." 

The  rebels'  leader,  N&stor 
Cerpa.  has  said  the  demand 
for  the  release  of  more  tbar> 
400  of  their  comrades  being 
•held  in  Peruvian  prisons  is 
tbe  chief  reason  for  the  hos- 
tage-taking. 

A previous  meeting  with 
the  government's  representa- 
tive was  cancelled  when  Mr 
Cerpa  told  him  not  to  bother 
coming  unless  he  brought  a 


plan  for  such  a release. 

Security  measures  have 
been  increased  around  the 
residence  since  the  weekend. 
Tbe  police  forced  photogra- 
phers posted  for  more  than  a 
month  on  a roof  that  over- 
looked the  compound  to  come 
down,  and  pushed  their  cor- 
don back  by  a further  30 
yards. 

The  rebels  have  been  pro- 
testing for  days  about  the 
police  throwing  stones  and 
sticks  into  the  compound  dur- 
ing the  night,  apparently  to 
taunt  them  and  keep  up  the 
psychological  pressure. 

Early  on  Wednesday  the 
rebels  fired  shots  into  the  air  , 
in  protest 

Tupac  Amaru’s  mouthpiece 
on  the  Internet  Rebel  Voice, 
sent  a statement  yesterday 
calling  on  its  supporters  and 
the  Peruvian  public  to  stop 
the  "preannounced  massa- 
cre" at  the  residence. 

Tbe  communique  said  the 
police  were  frying  to  create  a 
pretext  for  military  interven- 
tion and  Mr  Cerpa  had  prom- 
ised to  defend  the  embassy 
and  his  group  to  the  end. 


Israeli  satirists  have  fun 
giving  ‘Bibi’  the  hump 


Rwandan  army  ‘kills 
80  Hutu  extremists’ 

RWANDA’S  vice-president  and  military  chief,  Major-General 
Paul  Kagame,  yesterday  said  his  army  had  killed  80  people  in 
operations  against  Hutu  extremists  responsible  for  widespread 
attacks  in  the  north-west  of  the  country,  including  the  murder 
of  three  Spanish  aid  workers  at  the  weekend. 

Gen  Kagame  admitted  that  there  could  have  been  civilian 
casualties,  hut  said  they  had  been  caught  in  crossfire.  But  aid 
workers  and  others  say  there  is  evidence  of  indiscriminate 
killing  by  some  soldiers. 

More  than  100  people  have  been  killed  in  what  the  govern- 
ment alleges  are  attacks  by  Hutu  extremists  aimed  at  silencing 
witnesses  to  the  1994  genocide  of  Tuts  is.  — Chris  McGreni, 
Kigali. 

Bardot  cleared  of  race  charge 

A PARIS  court  yesterday  cleared  Brigitte  Bardot  of  inciting  racial 

hatred  in  commwits  she  made  last  ya»r  against  immigration  and 

traditional  Muslim  staugbteringpractices. 

The  complaint  against  the  62-year-old  actress  turned  animal 
rights  campaigner  had  been  brought  by  two  anti-racism  groups, 
MRAP  and  Lima,  after  a newspaper  article  by  Miss  Bardot  on 
April  26  last  year. 

She wrote  in  the  rightwing  Le  Figaro:  “My  country.  Ranee,  my 
fatherland  is  once  against  invaded,  with  the  Messing  of  our 
leaders,  by  an  overpopulation  of  foreigners,  notably  Muslims.” 

The  judge,  Jean- Yves  Monfort,  said  the  comments  were  “above 
all  areaction  to  the  distress  suffered  by  animals”.  — - Aloe  Duval 
Smith,  Paris. 


Exiles  put  boot  New  Nordic  biker 

into  Castro 


war  feared 


The  local 
equivalent  of 
Spitting  Image  is 
getting  under  the 
sheets  of  the 
prime  minister. 

IAN  BLACK  in  Tel 
Aviv  looks  at  the 
programme 
breaking  all 
ratings  records 


George  Gedda 
In  Washington 


AG  WEALTHY  group  of  Cu- 
ban  exiles  is  “arguably 
most  effective  lob- 
bying force”  in  Washington, 
having  poshed  Congress  in 
recent  years  to  approve  four 
legislative  actions  to  promote 
democracy  in  Cuba,  accord- 
ing to  a report  published  by 
Washington-based  govern- 
ment watchdog  Centre  for 
Public  Integrity  yesterday. 

The  report  says  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Cuhan-Amert- 
can  National  Foundation  was 
in  sharp  contrast  to  fruitless 
efforts  by  other  groups  oppos- 
ing the  Cuba  embargo,  or  in 
favour  of  negotiation. 

Calling  the  foundation  “a 
potent  sometimes  fearsome 
lobby."  the  report  said  the 
foundation  had  poured  £L2 
million  [£1.9  million]  into  tbe 
US  political  system  since 
1979, -becoming  the  “most 
powerful  voice  on  US  policy 
towards  Cuba”. 

It  said  that  among  the  top 
beneficiaries  of  tbe  founda- 
tion's political  fund-raising 
arm  had  been  the  Senate  for- 
eign relations  committee 
rfti aft-man,  Jesse  Helms,  who 


NO  ONE  can  possi- 
bly mistake  what 
Btoyamto  “Bibi" 
Netanyahu  and 
Yasser  Arafat  are 
up  to*  humping  and  sweat- 
ing under  rumpled  sheets, 
sad  when  the  talk  show 
teat  says  "we  have  here  a 
couple  who  haven’t  reached 
• climax  In  eight  months — 
despite  maintaining  Dali 
relations**,  it  Is  hard  not  to 
laugh.  , 

In  the  week  when  the  Is- 
raeli prime  minister  and 
the  Palestinian  Authority 
president  clinched  their 
long-delayed  deal  on  a pull- 
back-from  the  West  Bank 
town  of  Hebron,  the  punch- 
line fa  obvious  when  the 
writhing  couple  finally 
make  IL  "Oh.  Bibi*  I adore 
those  withdrawals  of 
yours,**  a flashed  and  femi- 
nine Arafat  whispers  to  her 
relieved,  manly  partner. 

It  fa  peak  viewing  time  on 
Priday  night,  the  start  of 
the  Jewish  sabbath,  And 
1.4  million  in  a popuMon 
of  5 million  are  glued,  to 
(Mr  television 

ministers,  general*  ana 


Netanyahu  may  fame  but  Arafat’s  puppet  has  helped  Ms  image 


rabbis.  In  a deeply  divided 
country  with  a long  tradi- 
tion of  biting  political  hu- 
mour. Hartzuftm  is  break- 
lag  all  ratings  records  with 
its  irreverent  sketches. 

Mr  Netanyahu  is  furious 
about  a regular  item  which 
features  a troape  of  singing 
and  dancing  germs  who 
live  under  the  kitchen  sink 


photograph  row  hambhachem 


scandal-prone  third  wife, 
Sara.  But  the  Arafat  doll, 
blxarrely,  is  said  to  be 
doing  wonders  far  the  Pal- 
estinian leader's  popularity 

to  Israel. 

“The  programme  makes 
Arafat  look  funny,  yes; 
stupid*  sure;  butat  least  he 
comes  across  as  a human 
bring,  a clown,  hot  a terror- 
ist," laughs  one  Arab. 

Israeli  officials  are  less 
amused.  The  prime  mtnis- 
♦gf’s  senior  adviser,  a shad- 
owy Russian-born  fixer 
called  Avigdor  Liebennan, 
inevitably  nicknamed  Ras- 
SSSTtean  attractive  far- 
Eetfbr  the  latex  modri- 
Swke  rs  with  his  enormous 
height,  booming  voice  anu 


Sex  plays  an  important 
role:  Llmor  Llvnat,  the  ag- 
greSglve  minister  of  com- 


munications. was  dismayed 
at  being  shown  in  bed  with 
Mr  Netanyahu  (though  not 
at  the  same  time  as  Arafat), 
while  the  opposition 
Labour  Party  leader,  Shi- 
mon Peres  — keen  on  join- 
ing a broad-based  national 
unity  government  that  will 
give  w«i  bis  last  chance  of 
power  — has  been  cast  as  a 
promiscuous  teenage  girL 

For  many,  though,  tbe 
most  memorable  sketch  to 
the  last  few  months  has 
been  the  Arafat  doll  holding 
a man’s  testicles  — “Bihi’s 
balls’*  — and  squeezing 
hard  every  time  the  prime 
minister  declares  “no  more 
concessions”,  so  that  his 
booming  bass  becomes  an 
agonised  falsetto. 

So  cruel  are  some  of  the 
gaps  that  the  30-minute  pro- 
gramme now  begins  with  a 
disclaimer  to  remind  gull- 
ible viewers  that  it  is  only 
satire  and  not  reality. 

Orthodox  Jews  do  not 
watch  television  on  the  sab- 
: bath,  bnt  many  tune  in  for 
the  repeat  on  Tuesdays  and 
are  outraged  by  its  provoca- 
tive vulgarity.  Another 
satirical  programme,  .the 
Cameri  Quintet,  has  also 
provoked  near-apoplexy  to 


religions  MPs  and  fuelled  a 
campaign,  orchestrated  by 
Mr  Lieberman,  to  rein  to 
the  state-run  channel  that 
broadcasts  it.  - 

Even  the  many  Israelis 
who  criticised  Mr  Netanya- 
hu’s decision  to  open  the 
Hasmonean  tunnel  in  East 
Jerusalem  last  September 
— triggering  armed  clashes 
with  the  Palestinians  which 
nearly  kSILed  off  the  Oslo 
peace  process  — were 
shocked  by  the  Quintet's 
riposte  earner  this  month. 

Itfeaiured  a scantily-clad 
actress  breathlessly  urging 
the  prime  minister:  “Enter 
my  tunnel ...  apea  it  from 
behind  ...  it’s  so  wet  and 
moist  and  narrow.  Oh,  Bibi 
...Yes...” 

Another  controversial 
item  had  the  director 
Steven  Spielberg  fdlsomely 
rtwmiriYig  the  Nazis'  6 mil- 
lion Jewish  victims  as  he 
collected  his  Oscar  for 
Schindler’s  List  The  team 
responded  to  a flood  of  pro- 
tests by  saying  their  target 
was  not  the  Holocaust  hat 
its  commercialisation. 
“There  are  more  holy  cows 
in  tM*  country  than  • ordi- 
nary  cows,”  complained  ac- 
tor  Rami  Heuexhezg. . 


helped  write  the  anti-Castro 
Hrims-Burton  Act 

The  legislation  was  extraor- 
dinarily ambitious,  the  report 
said,  giving  the  president  al- 
most no  room  for  manoeuv- 
reon  Cuba  policy  and  “at- 
tempting to  expand  the  US 
embargo  into  a global  block- 
ade by  forcing  other  nations 
to  stop  doing  business  with 
Cuba”. 

Marc  Thiessen.  a spokes- 
man for  Mr  Helms,  said:  “Be- 
lieve me,  he  [Helms]  doesn't 
have  to  be  paid  to  fight 
communists." 

The  Miami-based  founda- 
tion called  the  report  a “com- 
plete sham”,  saying  it  was 
funded  by  a $25,000  [£15,000] 
grant  from  the  “leftwjng  Area 
Foundation”.  It  said  Area  had 
spent  millions  promoting  nor- 
malisation of  relations  with 
Cuba. 

The  report  acknowledged 
both  Area’s  help  in  paying  for 
the  study  and  its  role  in  fry- 
ing to  soften  US  policies 
toward  Cuba. 

The  report  said  its  aim  was 
not  to  influence  Cuba  policy 
hut  to  demonstrate  the  clout 
of  “a  portion  of  the  Cuban  ex- 
ile community”  on  US  policy 
towards  the  island. —Associ- 
ated Press. 


TWO  Norwegian  bikers  were  wounded  in  a late-night  shooting 
outside  their  Oslo  clubhouse,  police  said  yesterday.  In  an 
apparently  unrelated  incident,  nine  members  rfa  rival  gang  were 
heldfor  questioning  in  Denmark. 

The  Incidents  fuelled  fears  of  renewed  fighting  in  the  three-year 
feud  between  Hell’s  Angels  and  Bandldos  gangs.  So  far  10  people 
have  been  killed  and  more  than 50  injured. 

Oslo  police  said  two  members  of  a gang  affiliated  to  the  Bandl- 
dos were  hit  by  automatic  gunfire  on  Wednesday  ni^iL 
Danish  police  arrested  nine  Hell's  Angels  on  suspicion  of 
planning  revenge  for  an  attack  on  their  Copenhagen  headquar- 
ters Last  year.  — Jon  Henley,  Helsinki 


Car  bomb  kills  lOin  Algeria 

A CAR  BOMB  exploded  CMitside  a pro-government  vigilante  meet- 
ing in  a town  near  the  Algerian  capital,  killing  10  people  and 
wounding  30,  residents  said  yesterday. 

The  bombing  cat  Wednesday  night  in  Boufarik,  25  miles  south 
of  Algiers,  was  the  second  in  foe  day,  part  of  the  current  wave  of 
Islamfa  fundamentalist  terror  aimed  at  destabilising  the  military, 
backed  government  during  Ramadan.  Nearly  160  people  have  died 
since  the  body  month  began  on  January  10. 

Boufarik  has  taken  on  symbolic  importance  Tor  both  sides  in 
the  five-year-long  Musi  1m  insurgency  in  which  more  than  60.000 
have  died.  An  Islamic  stronghold  for  two  years,  Boufarik  has  in 
recent  months  driven  out  tbe  insurgents.  — AP.  Algiers. 


Glacier  threatens  ski  resort 

SKIERS  and  hoteliers  waited  anxiously  yesterday  for  a huge 
chunk  Of  ice  to  fall  offa  glacier  on  the  Mont  Blanc  massif  In  north- 
western Italy,  threatening  a mountain  hamlet.  Ten  people  have 
been  evacuated  from  Flanpincienx,  and  two  hotels,  three  restau- 
rants and  some  ski  hire  shops  closed. 

Experts  say  up  to 20,000  cubic  metres  of  ioe  are  poised  to  drop  off 
a hanging  glacier  13,500ft  up  in  the  Grandes  Jorasses  peaks  near 
Mont  Blanc,  Europe’s  highest  mountain,  and  the  Courmayenr  ski 
region.  — Reuter.  Courmayeur. 


Afghan  Taliban  army  seizes  towns 


Saved  Safahuddin  in  the 
Satang  Afghanistan 

Jfc  FGHANISTAN’S  Tall- 

Z\ban  militia  burst 
m lift  rough  opposition  de- 
fences to  capture  three  key 
towns  and  part  of  the  Salang 
Pass  north  of  Kabul  in  a dawn 
assault. yesterday,  according 
to  witnesses. 

Soldiers  of  the  Islamist  mi- 
litia, who  seized  the  Soviet- 
built  Bagram  airbase  and  the 
town  of  C-harikar  a week  ago, 
thrust  north  to  take  Jabal-os- 
Siraj,  Gulbahar  and  Ghor- 
bandi  dealing  a devastating 
Wow  to  three  loosely  allied 
opposition  factions. 

The  Taliban  then  pushed  on 
up  the  Sriang  Pass  to  within 
13  miles  of  tbe  Soviet-built 
tunnel  through  the  formida- 
ble Hindu  Kush  mountain 
range  which  leads  to  the 


northern  provinces  held  by  ; 
the  Uzbek  opposition  com-  i 
mander  General  Abdul ' 
Rashid  Dostam. 

The  fan  of  Gulbahar,  north- 
east of  the  garrison  town  of 
Jabal-os-Siraj,  means  the  Tali- 
ban once  again  threaten  the 
Panjsher  Valley,  the  bastion 
of  tbe  former  government 
military  commander  Ahmed 

Shah  Mnecourt 

Ghorband,  west  of  Jabal-os- 
Slraj,  was  a stronghold  of  Shi- 
’ite  Muslims  of  the  Htebe  Wa- 
ll ad  at  group  in  the  anti- 
Taliban  alliance. 

The  Taliban-controlled 
Voice  of  Shariat  radio  said  80 
opposition  fighters  were 
killed  and  200  tanka  and  artil- 
lery pieces  seized  during  yes- 
terday’s advances. 

Some  of  the  few  residents 
left  in  Jabal-os-Siraj  said  the 
semi-deserted  town  had  fallen 
with  little  resistance,  appar- 


ently due  to  disputes  between 

rival  Dostam  commanders. 

Taliban  fighters  were  mov- 
ing from  house  to  house  in 
search  of  guns  and  opposition 
fighters.  Most  civilians  fled 
the  town  last  week. 

Further  north,  Taliban 
fighters  put  13  of  Gen  Dos- 
tam’s  Uzbek  soldiers  on  dis- 
play on  a verge  of  the  road 
winding  up  the  Salang  Pass. 
They  sal  crosslegged  with 
their  hands  tied  behind  their 
hacks,  one  with  a bleeding 
wound  in  his  leg. 

Taliban  forces  were  hunt-, 
ing  down  fleeing  soldiers  on 
the  mountainsides  as  spo-  ( 
radio  artillery  fire  echoed 
through  the  pass.  I 

The  sudden  appearance  of 
one  of  Gen  Dostum’s  fighter 
jets  prompted  deafening 
bursts  of  anti-aircraft  fire. 
Witnesses  in  Jabal-os-Siraj 
said  a Dostum  plane  had 


bombed  the  town,  but  there 
were  no  immediate  reports  of 
casualties. 

Jalaluddin  Haqqani.  a 
senior  Taliban  commander, 
told  a United  Nations  diplo- 
mat, Stephen  Evans,  who  vis- 
ited the  Salang  Pass  that  the 
movement  would  not  offer 
any  truce  to  what  he  called 
“mercenaries".  "We  will  con- 
tinue our  operation  until  Ma- 
sood  and  Dostum  are  fin- 
ished "he  said. 

Cmdr  Haqqani  accused  the 
opposition  leaders  of  being 
hacked  by  Iran  and  Russia, 
saying  the  formation  of  a co- 
alition government  of  an  fac- 
tions was  not  the  way  to  solve 
the  Afghan  conflict. 

Taliban  forces  are  now  back 
where  they  were  after  driving 
Cmdr  Massoud’s  forces  and 
the  Triik-dominated  govern- 
ment oat  of  Kabul  on  Septem- 
ber.—Reuter. 
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Europe:  an  apology 

Mr  Rifkind  in  the  land  of  fantasy  politics 


LAST  NIGHT  Malcolm  Rifkind  gave  a 
speech  billed  as  the  first  in  a series  in 
which  the  Foreign  Secretary  would 
“take  the  debate  about  the  future  of  the 
European  Union  to  the  people  of  Europe 
and  over  the  heads  of  the  politicians’’. 
Views  will  differ  whether  an  audience 
at  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
however  distinguished  it  may  be,  quite 
lives  up  to  that  billing,  though  fixture 
speeches  are  also  promised  in  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Germany  and  France 
itself!  It  is  nevertheless  an  ambitious 
and  important  initiative,  and  we  report 
Mr  Rifldnd’s  actual  words  elsewhere. 
But  here  is  what  a British  foreign 
secretary  ought  to  say: ' 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  We  in  Britain 
often  give  the  impression  that  we  think 
our  domestic  discussion  about  Europe 
is  the  only  one  that  is  worth  taking 
seriously,  a process  which  has  inevita- 
bly been  intensified  by  the  Govern- 
ment’s domestic  problems.  Our  news- 
papers and  some  of  our  politicians 
frequently  discuss  your  countries  as 
though  they  are  badly-run,  not  very 
serious  nations  governed  by  imbeciles 
and  populated  by  children.  As  a result, 
discussion  about  Europe  in  this 
country  continues  to  degenerate  and 
some  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
conducted  barely  rises  above  the  level 
of  abuse.  I deeply  regret  that  the  legacy 
of  recent  years  is  that  little  of  what  I 
say  is  likely  to  be  taken  very  seriously 
in  your  countries  any  longer. 

Nevertheless,  I think  that  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  Europe  must 
together  fare  the  fects  of  the  interna- 
tional economic  and  political  situation 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Like 
you,  I want  to  see  a widening  European 
Union  which  works  ever  more  closely 
together  in  as  many  fields  as  it  practi- 
cally can.  But  I think  that  we  are  today 
in  danger  of  exaggerating  the  immedi- 
ate possibilities  of  such  convergence  in 
many  fields,  and  of  minimising  prob- 


lems which  are  much  more  intractable 
than  some  of  us  like  to  pretend, 
respect  the  reasons  why  so  many  people 
in  Europe  want  to  unify  Europe  far 
more  closely  and  I think  that  British 
public  opinion  should  do  so  too.  All  too 
often,  we  in  this  country  argue  merely 
about  the  competitive  advantages  of 
reducing  tariff  barriers  and  eliminating 
regulations,  while  you  talk  about  secur- 
ing European,  peace  and  freedom  for 
generations  to  come.  Our  perspective 
has  been  too  narrowly  economic.  We 
have  consistently  underestimated  the 
will  for  closer  European  cooperation 
and  overestimated  the  threat  which 
derives  from  it 
Yet  you  are  also  in  danger  of  overstat- 
ing the  immediate  possibilities.  Our 
nations  all  want  to  cooperate.  This  is 
true  for  our  people,  our  entrepreneurs 
and  our  governments.  We  are  all  Euro- 
peans. But  we  are  also  nations  too  and 
we  must  not  ignore  the  consequences  of 
this  irreducible  fact  These  nations  are 
not  as  convergent  as  we  often  pretend, 
and  if  we  continue  to  ignore  the  differ- 
ences, especially  by  expecting  those 
who  have  difficulties  to  rush  too  fast  to 
join  those  who  believe  they  have  none, 
then  we  risk  breaking  the  very  thing 
which  we  wish  to  create.  The  peoples  of 
Europe  have  not  committed  themselves, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  creation  of  a 
unified  European  state.  We  are  doing  it 
for  the  noblest  of  motives,  but  we  are  in 
danger  of  railroading  them  into  some- 
thing which  they  and  we  may  all  live  to 
regret  That  is  why  it  is  not  just  this 
country  which  nekls  to  ensure  full- 
hearted  consent  for  fixture  progress,  but 
yours  too.  It  follows  from  this  that 
Europe  must  give  more  attention  to 
setting  the  limits  of  union.  How  can  I 
make  you  take  these  sincere  anxieties 
much  more  seriously  within  the  time 
available?  I wish  I knew.  But  I do  know 
we  are  all  paying  a very  high  price  for 
the  past 


Justice  or  a lust  for  revenge? 

The  decision  on  Myra  Bindley  should  be  taken  out  of  politics 


CAN  A tongue-tied  school-leaver  who 
held  a series  of  dead-end  jobs  change? 
She  certainly  can.  The  former  stock 
clerk  is  now  a graduate  in  the  human- 
ities — from  the  Open  University — and 
an  articulate  advocate  of  her  own 
cause.  Which  is  just  as  well  because  she 
has  also  been  labelled  by  the  tabloids  — 
with  their  thirst  to  demonise  and  cate- 
gorise all  murderers  — as  the  most  evil 
woman  in  Britain.  Not  even  Rosemary 
West  has  been  allowed  to  supercede 
Myra  Hindley  in  fleet  Street’s  Satanic 
hierarchy.  Her  crimes  have  been  de- 
tailed so  many  times  that  she  is  one  of 
the  few  killers  whose  offences  are  still 
remembered  in  every  gruesome  detail 
Who  can  list  the  grisly  actions  of  other 
mass  killers  like  Donald  Neilson,  Den- 
nis Nilsen  or  Peter  Sutcliffe?  Hindley  is 
back  in  the  news  because  she  is  due  to 
hear  the  result  of  her  appeal  against  the 
decision  to  hold  her  in  prison  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  next  week.  The  review 
raises  two  issues:  should  anyone  — 
even  Hindley  — have  all  chance  of 
parole  withdrawn;  and  who  should  take 
the  decision  about  release? 

Hindley  has  already  served  30  years 
for  her  crimes  — more  than  twice  the 
average  life  sentence.  Given  the  sav- 
agery of  her  crimes  — and  her  refusal 
for  20  years  to  accept  culpability  in  the 
killing  of  five  children  — few  will  feel 
this  length  is  unjust  But  locking  Hind- 
ley away  does  not  shut  her  away.  The 
tabloids  do  society  no  service  by  turn- 
ing her  into  a focal  point  of  evxL  Crime 
has  enough  difficult  causes  already 


without  adding  the  supernatural. 
Worse  still,  her  demonisation  only 
feeds  the  public  lust  for  revenge,  which 
the  criminal  justice  system  was  de- 
signed to  assuage.  Hindley  has  become 
an  obstacle  to  a more  rational  system  of 
justice.  The  old  system  of  sentencing 
murderers  had  two  dear  and  just  ele- 
ments: the  first  part  of  a sentence  (the 
tariff)  was  there  for  retributive  and 
deterrent  purposes;  the  second  involved 
an  assessment  of  risk.  Now  an  egre- 
gious third  element  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Michael  Howard:  whether 
release  is  publicly  acceptable.  This  is  to 
return  the  criminal  justice  system  to 
the  lynch  law  from  which  it  was  res- 
cued. A humane  system  can  justify 
locking  someone  away  for  ever  on 
grounds  of  dangerousness  — the  risk 
they  will  repeat  their  offences  — but 
not  for  retributive  reasons  or  on 
grounds  of  public  acceptability.  That 
should  be  rejected  by  any  civilised 
society.  Justice  is  too  important  to  be 
decided  by  popular  opinion. 

All  of  which  raises  the  question  who 
should  make  the  release  decision.  Tele- 
phone justice  has  rightly  been  con- 
demned in  Britain.  Politicians  should 
play  no  part  in  the  length  of  sentence 
offenders  serve.  And  yet,  bixarrely, 
with  respect  to  the  release  of  murder- 
ers, this  is  still  left  to  home  secretaries. 
This  is  wrong.  Sentencing  is  a judicial 
process,  not  a political  exercise.  Release 
should  be  left  to  the  experts  on  the 
Parole  Board,  not  a politican  who  is 
seeking  re-election. 


Britannia  and  the  ship  of  state 

If  it  has  to  be  built  then  it’s  got  to  be  done  with  public  money 


NOTHING  in  the  Royal  yacht  debate 
make*;  the  heart  sink  further  than  the 
Labour  Party’s  response.  Confronted 
with  Michael  Portillo’s  announcement. 
Labour  ought  to  have  challenged  the 
need  to  replace  Britannia  at  alL  Instead, 
scared  of  seeming  hostile  to  royalty, 
Labour  complained  on  two  counts:  first, 
that  it  had  not  been  consulted  on  a 
matter  wnreming  the  monarchy;  and, 
second,  that  private  capital  should  have 
been  used  instead  of  public. 

Of  these  two  complaints  only  the  first 
haa  any  validity.  Where  the  constitu- 
tional position  of  the  head  of  state  is 
concerned,  bipartisanship  has  ruled  for 
more  than  so  years.  Indeed  the  fact  that 
Tony  Blair  has  a publicly  funded  salary 
today  stems  directly  from  Labour’s  sup- 
port for  Stanley  Baldwin  during  the 
abdication  crisis.  The  Conservatives* 
refusal  to  consult  Labour  over  the 
Royal  yacht  was  therefore  a ratlike 
tridr  — though  what  else,  in  election 


year,  could  Labour  reasonably  expect? 

The  real  heart-sinker  was  Labour’s 
apparent  belief  that  the  head  of  state’s 
yacht  should  be  paid  for  privately.  If  we 
are  going  to  spend  money  on  such  a 
thing  — which  we  should  not  — then  it 
is  obvious  that  it  should  be  public 
money.  The  financing  of  the  head  of 
state  is  not  a commercial  contract  To 
allow  sponsorship  of  the  Royal  yacht 
would  not  as  Mr  Portillo  said,  be  appro- 
priate at  alL  Anyone  who  understands 
about  the  role  of  the  state  ought  to  be  in 
no  confusion  on  such  a point 

That  is  why  Labour’s  objections  are 
so  depressing.  They  suggest  that  the 
party’s  terror  of  public  spending  has 
turned  not  just  its  critical  faculties  but 
its  brains  to  goo.  It  suggests  that 
Labour  no  longer  has  any  real  idea  of 
what  the  role  of  the  state  should  be. 
And  if  Labour  no  longer  understands 
the  role  of  the  state,  how  can  it  under- 
stand the  role  of  government? 


Letters  to  the 


A new  royal  yacht  in  hot  water 


THE  PROPOSAL  to  spend 
£80  mill  km  on  a new 
royal  yacht  is  the  last 
straw  (Symbol  of  a nation’s 
pride?,  January  23).  1 waver 
between  shame,  anger  and’ de- 
spair at  current  political  life. 
Mr  Portillo  would  not  put  £14 
million  (under  £3  million  a 
year  for  five  years)  into  the 
European  anti-poverty  pro- 
gramme in  1994,  despite  a 
favourable  report  on  it  foam 
the  Lords  select  committee  on 
the  European  communities. 

(hie  argument  he  made  in 
favour  of  spending  money  an 
the  royal  yacht  is  pride  in 
Britain,  which  people  like  me 
apparently  cannot  under- 
stand. I cannot  understand  a 
man  who  has  no  shame  about 
rising  poverty  and  social  ex- 
clusion in  his  country,  and 
whose  priority  in  the  dying 

days  Of  this  gnvprnmpnf  is  to 
spend  money  on  big  toys, 
whether  the  Millennium 
Dome  or  the  royal  yacht 
He  argued  in  fovour  of  UK 
pic.  What  about  DK  society? 
Or  are  we  nothing  but  a float- 
ing warehouse?  IT  Mr  Portillo 
wants  to  demonstrate  British 
skills  to  the  world,  what  about 
building  environmentally 
friendly  homes  for  the  badly 
housed  and  homeless? 
Katherine  Duffy. 

De  Montfbrt  University, 

The  Gateway, 

Leicester  LEI  9BH. 


MR  PORTILLO  has  made 

PTnyfo  of  thp  naart  tn  mam. 

twfw  pomp  dignity  of 
the  monarchy  by  not  involv- 
ing private  finance  in  the 
replacement  fix1  Britannia.  A 
few  years  ago  I was  invited  to 
the  Queen's  birthday  celebra- 
tion at  the  British  ambassa- 
dor's residence  in  Warsaw. 
The  garden  was  foil  of  mar- 
quees promoting  British  prod- 
ncts,  and  the  highlight  of  the 
celebration  was  Beating  The 
Retreat  by  the  band  cfihe 
Royal  Highland  Fusiliers  — 
sponsored  by  Rank  Xerax. 

I was  told  the  Foreign  Office 
insisted  that  all  such  events 


should  be  financed  through 

pnmmpmial  sponsorship. 

Lord  Carter. 

House  of  Lords, 

Westminster, 

London  SW1A  OAA. 

NHS  TRUST  requires  new 
hospital  for  the  public 
good.  Government  policy  says 
use  private  money  via  the  PFL 
The  Queen  requires  -new 
yacht  for  state  visits  and  pri- 
vate-industry gain  (company 
trade  exhibitions,  etc,  to  boost 
sales).  Government  policy  is 
to  use  public  money. 

Tory  hypocrisy?  No.  Just 
£50  nfillimtworth  of  election- 
eering on  the  nationalist 
ticket  (along  with  Rifkmd’s 
“talk  directly  to  the  people  of 
Europe”  and  Major's  “cadet 


scheme  for  secondary 
schools").  What  is  there  next 
on  the  road  to  the  general 
election? 

Ed  Tranham. 

Well  Cottage, 

Main  Street,  Caldecote, 
Cambridge  CBS  7NU. 

THE  HYPOCRISY  of  the 
Government's  decision  to 
spend  £60  million  of  public 
money  on  the  replacement  for 
Britannia  is  breathtaking. 
This  is  the  government  that 
commands  Private  Finance 
Initiatives  on  all  new  hospital 
developments,  with  conse- 
quent waste  and  bureaucracy. 

If  the  Queen  requires  a new 
yacht,  it  should  be  paid  for  by 
herself  or  from  foe  Ctvfl  List  I 
am  nominate  two  alternative 
uses  for  the  money,  both  in 
the  mental-health  services. 
Spend  it  on  replacing  the 
acute  psychiatric  beds  in  Lon- 
don dosed  by  this  Govern- 
ment. so  that  suicidal  and  dan- 
gerous patients  are  not  left  on 
the  streets.  Use  it  to  . provide 
fhp  rramtal-heaHh  personnel 
for  the  Care  Programme  Ap- 
proach that  thp  Government 
forgot  when  it  Invented  the 
approach,  and  now  is  remov- 
ing by  capping  local  authori- 
ties. In  this  way  make  care  in 
toe  community  work. 

(Dr)  R L Symonds. 

141  Butchers  Lane, 

Mereworth,  Kent. 


R PORTILLO  tells  us  the 

royal  yacht  stands  tor 

“our  prestige,  our  status  and 
our  pride".  What  breathtaking 
chutzpah!  Prestige,  derived 
from  late  Latin  praestigiunK 
an  illusion,  is  defined  by  the 
Oxford  wngtiah  Dictionary  as 
“a  conjuring  trick;  a decep- 
tion, an  imposture”.  And 
pride  is,  of  course,  the  first  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins. 

David  Harvey. 

53  Thornton  Hill, 

Exeter  EX4  4NR. 

WEARS  AGO  the  UK  had  a 
Y hospital  ship,  HMHS 
Maine.  Her  replacement  was 
already  on  the  stocks  when  it 
was  decided  to  build  the  royal 
yacht  It  was  said  at  foe  time 

that  not  enough  ftmita  were 
available  for  both.  The  Britan- 
nia was  built  and  the  hospital- 
ship  replacement  scrapped. 

The  excuse  given  fix*  this 
was  that  In  time  of  war  the 
Britannia  would  convert  to  a 
hospital  ship;  Since  she  was 

buQt  ,we  ^giay^-  experienced 

many  crises  knd  rrafliria, 


Suez  and  the  Falklands  being 
two  of  the  most  serious.  I do 
not  recall  the  Britannia  play- 
ing any  part  in  either  of  than. 

Now  a replacement  is  to  be 
built  What  will  the  Navy  lose 
this  time? 

Nell  Walker. 

46  High  Street, 

Colchester  COS  7ET. 


Our  survey 
says:  nothing 

TO  LINK  the  decision  to 
suspend  the  General 
Household  Survey  for  one 
year  with  the  General  Elec- 
tion is  fanciful  (Letters,  Janu- 
ary 23).  GHS  results  for  1995 
will  be  published  in  March, 
and  results  for  1996  will  be- 
come available  in  early  1997. 

The  introduction  of  several 
new  household  surveys  in 
recent  years  on  health,  hous- 
ing and  income  means  that 
we  are  better  informed  than 
ever  about  social  conditions. 
The  review  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  has  an- 
nounced will  consider  what 
role  there  is  for  general-par- 
pose  surveys  in  the  fixture.  If 
a need  for  the  GHS  Is  estab- 
lished, and  it  provides  value 
for  money,  It  will  be  re-intro- 
duced in  1998/99.  But  In  more 
than  50  responses  to  our  con- 
sultation on  suspending  the 
GHS,  no  strong  arguments 
were  put  forward  for  carrying 
out  the  survey  in  1997/98. 
Dennis  Roberts. 

Office  for  National  Statistics, 
1 Drummond  Gate, 

London  SWlV  2QQ, 


Radio  silence 

ITS  GOOD  to  know  that  Liz 
Forgan  is  back  at  the  Guard- 
ian (It’s  all  my  feult,  January 
20)  — or,  as  the  song  has  it. 
“It's  so  nice  to  have  you  back 

where  you  belong”. 

I cannot  believe  Ms  Forgan 
was  ever  terribly  happy  at  the 
BBC,  but  I am  not  the  only 
person  who  is  curious  to  know 
why  she  went  to  the  BBC-in 

the  first  place,  why  she  left  the 

BBC,  «mH  why  (to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge)  she  has  never 
explained  why  she  left 
After  all,  in  her  piece  about 
James  Boyle  and  accountabil- 
ity, she  says:  “L  like  every 
other  Radio  4 listener ...  will 
expect  him  to  tell  us  why  he  is 

doing  what  he  is -doing."  That 
is  very  like  what  many  of  us 
were  saying  during  Ms  Far- 
gan’s  brief  stewardship  of 
BBC  Radio. 

Barry  Took. 

London  NW8  TDK. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is  - 
supplied;  please  Include  a foil 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
nkisiy  to  appear.  We  reoret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used. 


s<?M=,a,sr  the  left.  . 

SURRENDER/ 


National  service  with  the  cadets 

| HAVE  great  respect  for  the 


cadet  organisations  (Major’s 
discipline  drive  exhorts  youth 
to  fail  in  for  cadet  training; 
January  23)  but  I am  con- 
cerned that  they  could  be 
singled  out  for  expansion  so 
that  every  young  person  can 
be  encouraged  to  join. 

The  strength  of  the  Youth 
Service  is  its  diversity,  which 
means  that,  adequately  re- 
sourced, we  can  meet  the 
needs  of  most  young  people. 
Organisations  such  as  the 
Boys’  Brigade,  Scouts,  Guides 
and  many  others,  all  staffed  by 
volunteers,  provide  an  Impor- 
tant service  to  young  people 
and  afSec  all  the  opportunities, 
with  the  exception  of  weapon 
training;  expected  from  the  ca- 
det units. 

The  MoD  already  contrib- 
utes £7DmiIIian  per  annum  for 


cadet  units  for  a membership 
of  130,000,  whereas  my  organi- 
sation of  100,000  members 
received  around  £50,000  from 
government  sources.  Mean- 
while, some  of  our  units  foca 
massive  rises  in  fees  for  the 
use  of  school  premises  and 
many  have  been  virtually 
indeed  off  playing  fields. 

Anything.  gWBmmmt  can 
do  to  support  youth,  organisa- 

tinns1  mrnnhprflhtp  jg  wrimmu 

but  I would  hope  it  would  not 
neglect  what  Is  already  there. 
Is  establishing^  cadet  unit  in 
every  school  as  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment feels  it  dare  go  in 
bringing  back  ccmserqrtian? 
Sydney  Jones. 

Brigade  secretary. 

The  Boys’  Brigade. 

Felden  Lodge, 

Hamel  Hempstead, 

Herts  HP3  QBL. 


NHS  spending  looking  healthy 


A NDREW  D1LNOT  (Magic 
/A  required,  January  23)  is 
right  to  point  out  that  Gordon 
Brown’s  unwillingness  to 
match  foe  Prime  Minister's 
nledne  to  increase  NHS  suend- 
ing .over  and  above  Inflation 


fin:  each  of  the  five  years  of  foe 
mwt  parliament  moans  emt 
the  NHS  would  suffer  badly  in 
the  event  of  a Labour  *1  action 
victory  — just  as  it  did  undea* 

flip  la.tf  Lflhfttll*  gftVBfflwmnt- 

But  bis  article,  in  concen- 
trating on  planned  spending 
by  the  Department  of  Health, 
understates  tiiis  government's 
commitment  to  a growing 
budget  for  NHS  patient  care. 

His  observation  that,  over 
four  years,  a cumulative 
growth  of  less  than  l per  cent 
in  real  terms  Is  planned  in 
DoH  spending  overlooks  foe. 
toot  that,  over  that  period, 
there  will  be  a real  reduction 
of  same  £600  million  In  non- 
patient-care items.  Ibis  repre- 
sents the  transfer  of.  the 


Special  Transitional  Grant 
monies  to  the  Department  of 
the  Environment,  foe  growing . 
contribution  of  the  Private  fH 
nance  Initiative  to  NHS  capi- 
tal financing  and  foe  down- 
ward pressure  on  depart- 
mental administration  costs.' 
Taking  these  into  account  Mr, 
Dflnnfs  l per  cent  figure! 
masks  a much  more  substate 
Hal  real-terms  increase  in  the 
budget  for  NHS  patient  care.  r‘ 
Mr  DUnofs  elision  thus 
serves  to  support  his  argu- 
ment but  to  mislead  - the 
reader.  This.  Conservative 
government  is  committed  to 
innraaamg  spending  QQ  foe 

NHS  over  aid  above  general 
inflation  for  each  of  the  five 


years  of  foe  next  Parliament- 


The  detailed  red-book  figures 
for  NHS  (as  opposed  to  DoH) 

spenHlr>g  make  that  plain.  * 

Stephen  DomUMP. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Health, 
79  Whitehall, 

London  SW1A  ZNS. 


Biting  the 
helping  hand 

C°  THE  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
wEPister  abhors  free  dinners 
(Heseltine  tirade  backfires, 
January  22).  But  It’s  a bit  rich 
of  Michael  Heseltine  to  accuse 
Bob  Ayling  of  British  Airways 
of  selling  his  soul  to  Labour 
for  one.  Bob  Ayling;  as  chair- 
man of  Millennium  Central, 
almost  missed  his  Christmas 
lunch  doing  Mr  Heseltine  the 
favour  of  helping  broker  a 
deal  between  the  Government 
and  Labour  on  the  Greenwich 
Millennium  Exhibition. 

I understand  that  in  private 
meetings  with  potential  busi- 
ness backers  for  the  exhibi- 
tion last  year,  Mr  Heseltine 
made  it  very  plain  that  those 
who  foiled  to  back  hubristic 
plans  for  celebrating  the  new 
mfllenniuTTi  would-  find  little 
favour  when  seeking  fttture 
government  contracts. . 

In  other  words,  if  you  want 
to  eat  at  our  table  in  fixture 
you  have  to  pay  for  my  blow- 
out too.  Consistent,  I suppose. 

Alnmlalr  pnr1wn 

Editor,  Lottery  Monitor. 

66  Florence  Rend. 

Brighton  BN1 6DJ. 


A Country  Diary 


Police  not  a law 
unto  themselves 

HUGO  YOUNG  claims  that 
police  intrusive  surveil- 
lance is  "steeped  in  secrecy 
and  blind  acquiescence" 
(Commentary,  January  23). 

The  courts  and  judges  have 
long  been  aware  of  foe  activi- 
ties as  described  in  the  Police 
B11L  Judges  have  presided 
over  and  accepted  the  product 
of  these  operations.  Like  the 
police,  they  hove  sought  clar- 
ity and  transparency;  we  all 
want  such  activities  placed  on 
a statutory  footing.  This  is 
why  foe  Police  Bill  has  been 
introduced. 

As  for  “secrecy",  the  Home 
Office  Guidelines  on  Intrusive 
Surveillance  have  been  placed 
in  the  Commons  library  for 
many  years,  and  at  least  five 
Chief  Officers  have  appeared 
in  the  witness  box  to  justify 
their  actions.  We  believe  judi- 
cial oversight  is  appropriate 
and  timely  and  that  the  pro- 
posal to  create  a commis- 
sioner is  to  be  welcomed.  To 
suggest  that  any  of  these 
issues  are  clouded  in  secrecy 
is  manifestly  untrue. 

X hope  Hugo  Young  would  be 
equally  critical  of  another 
group  who  readily  engage  in 
intrusive  surveillance  without 
accountability  or  judicial  au- 
thority — Journalists.  The 
many  examples  of  their  intru- 
sive surveillance  have  virtu- 
ally been  ignored  by  commen- 
tators addressing  this  issue. 
Sir  James  Sharpies. 

Chief  Constable. 

Merseyside  Police, 

PO  Box  59,  Liverpool  L69 1JD. 

THE  WARNINGS  from  the 
BMA  and  others  about  the 
potential  abuse  of  traditional 
patient  confidentiality  under 
foe  Police  Bill  disregard  the 
realities  of  modern  policing. 

On  May  21  last  year  my 
rfinir  was  raided  by  some  two 
dozen  plain-clothed  officers 
from  the  Metropolitan  Police 
(No.  3 Area  Chemist  Inspector- 
ate Branch).  AH  patient  re- 
cords were  seized  and 
removed,  as  was  the  clinic's 
new  computer  network. 

The  police  purported  to  be 
acting  under  “routine”  pow- 
ers of  search  and  seizure  con- 
ferred undqr  the  provision  Of 
Sections  18  & 32  of  the  1984 
Police  and  Criminal  Evidence 
Act  I and  three  members  of 
the  clinic's  staff  were  arrested 
and  detained  for  questioning 
following  home  searches.  No 
charges  have  resulted. 

Had  the  police  been  com- 
pelled to  produce  evidence  to 
secure  a warrant,  from  a cir- 
cuit judge,  this  fiasco  would 
never  have  occurred. 

(Dr)  J A GarfboL 
Laybouroe  Clinic, 

Admiral’s  Way, 

London  E14  StJBL 


NORTHUMBERLAND : AS 
usual,  I am  spending  money 
on  wild  bird  food.  The  hard 
spefl.  over  Christmas  nmda 
this  necessary,  although  we 
have  half  foe  wild  birds  visit- 
ing than  we  had  io  years  ago. 
Fortunately  a few  regulars 
still  come.  A reader  in  York- 
shire writes  to  say  that 
weather,  rather  thaw  preda- 
tors, has  caused  the  decline  in 
wild  birds  in  our  gardens  and 
in  the  past  I would  have 
agreed.  Now  Tm  not  so  sure. 
During  the  last  five  years  our 
numbers  have  halved  and 
stow  no  sign  of  an  upturn. 
Today  there  were  two  robins, 

one  long-tailed  tit  a green- 
finch. and  three  blackbirds. 
One  or  two  pigeons  hover,  but 

keep,  out  of  foe  way 
when  foe  dogs  are  in  the  gar* 
<Jen.  The  small  birds  have 
Dect?ne  accustomed  to  foe 
^“cumbents.  My 
KSS*  dachshund  hoovers 
about  under  the  bird  table 
hop  and  chatter  hut 
“^5“® ®«d.  We  still  have 

SSx^<feUVen!d 

soft  sliver  tops,  by  a 
who  has  never  let  us 
down  despite  serious  icy 


country  roads.  Where  are  foe 
blue  tits  who  used  to  pick 
holes  in  the  bottle  tops?  i 
never  resented  them  but  thev 
have  given  up  thieving  milk 
hwe^In  my  soggy  garden  foe 
Chnstmas  roses  are  blooming 
and  yellow  jasmine  covers  the 
garden  wall.  Plough  Monday 
J«ed  to  be  the  beginning  of 
toe  forming  year  when  the  12 
days  of  Christmas  were  over 
and  work  started  in  earnest 
but  now  all  but  the  old  nas- 
hxre  is  turned.  Today  I toiled 
foe  headlands,  with  mud  claa- 
gng  my  boots,  when  I walked 
foe  dogs  and  came  upon  a 
master  hedger  contemplating 
a hedge  near  Middleton.  He 
told  me  that  his  axe  had  given 
wayt°  a chainsaw  but  he  still 
relies  on  his  switch  bill  (a 

a^tofri?ilJt2l,appeared  t0 
a simple  tool  — a stout 

curved  blade  fixed  In  !i 
wooden  handle.  Laying 
« seasonal  work  car- 
ried out  when  foe  sap  is  dor- 
mant during  winter  and  the 
1993  Countryside  Commls- 
stons  Hedgouw  Schemenow 
provides  funding  for  formers 
to  improve  their  hedges. 

VERONICA  HEATH 
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AShtheGtomttan’s 
front  page  reported 

yesterday,  March  20 

has  emerged  at  Westminster 
as  the  new  fk yonrite  to  be 
election  day.  The  Diary  is 
not  convinced.  That  spirited 


; who  Is  widely  known 

~*kingafthe  Gorbals”,  has 
reading  of  hie 

private  Member’s  BH1  on 
ng  combat  knives  de- 
today. Earlier  this 
tfreek.  however,  he  was  ap- 


it  whip.  Might  he  posst- 
ijly  consider  moving:  the  bill 
tp  a date  In  February,  asked 
ie  whip,  explaining  that 

s Government  is  desper- 
» to  pad  out  what  little  leg- 
“ “i  there  is  to  fill  par- 

' time.  No  chance, 

■ay,  because  if  the 
l was  moved,  he  would 

lose  it  if  a General  Election 
» held  sooner  rather  than 

c-  This  would  not  hap- 

, said  the  whip,  offering 
his  word  as  a gentleman 
that  there  would  definitely 
not  be  an  election  on  March 
20-  Mr  Wray  still  refused . . . 

but  he  reckons  the  whip  was 

telling  the  truth.  Our  money 

stays  onMayi. 


IN  a bullish  New  States- 
man interview,  Mahdy 
Mandelson  remarks: 
“My  team  at  Millbank  is  the 
hardest  working  possible. 
Huy  don’t  take  meal 
breaks.  They  work  into  the 
night.”  Oh  dear.  Fretting 
about  this,  we  call  rapid-  -• 
rebuttal  supremo  Ooty 
Wegg-Prosser,  and  offer  to 
pop  round  with  a drop  of 
home-made  soup.  Oofyls 
silent  (still  on  strike,  alas), 
so  we  move  on.  Xs  there  any- 
thing in  the  rumour,  we  ask, 
that  Mandy  now  has  three 
chauffeurs,  who  work  rota- 
tional shifts  through  the 
night  to  ferry  sustenance 
from  a 24-hour  McDonald’s 
to  Millbank?  ‘*¥00  go  and 
check  with  the  source  and 
get  back  to  me,”  he  says. 
Fair  enoughs  but  would  yon 
like  the  soup?  “No  thank 
you,”  he  says,  swiftly  add- 
ing: “Is  that  on  or  off  the 
record?”  On.  “Well,  make  it 
off  the  record.”  Oofy,  for 
God’s  sake  get  some  sleep. 


JL  LSO  in  the  Statesman 
Mm  is  news  of  the  maga- 
^^uhne's  Fantasy  Poli- 
tics game,  whose  first  win- 
ner is  announced  as 
Barckley  Sumner  ofEssex. 
What  goes  unmentioned, 
however.  Is  his  Job:  Mr  Sum- 
ner isadvertising  manager 
ofMbone  magazine.  “The 
SttfeSmahlotaTtea  bit 
pissed  off;”  says  Tribune 
editor  Marie  Seddon.  “ffrte 
supposed  to  be  the  humour- 
less old  thlckles,  and  we're 
not  supposed  to  break  into 
their  chintzy  Islington 
world  at  alL” 


■■ROM  Hansard's  report 
Ml  on  Monday's  House  of 
■ Lord’s  debate  on  the 
Police  Bill  comes  an  ex- 
change between  two  Labour 
peers.  Contemplating  the 
possible  criminality  of  Rob- 
ert Maxwell,  Lord  Marsh 
suggested  that,  “whether  or 
not  he  was  fa  crook],  if  he 
had  come  to  trial  there 
would  have  been  a queue  of 
advocates  prepared  to  swear 
he  was  not”.  To  this  wicked 
star,  LordMishcon  replied 
“an  behalf  of  the  very 
respectable  profession  to 
which  I have  the  honour  to 
belong”  (snigger,  snigger), 
intoning:  “it  Is  not  a habit 
fbr  advocates  to  swear  as  to 
the  Innocence  of  their  di- 
ents,”  Just  as  well  too.  Lord 
Mtshcon.  we  recall,  was  so- 
licitor to  a certain  Robert 
Maxwell 


Despite  confessing  to 
being  a little  down, 
Terry  Mqjor-Ball 
sparkles  when  we  meet  for 
lunch.  Be  is  still  tinkering 
with  an  essay  abont  his  ex- 
periences with  women — 
“the  one  thing  a lady  cannot 
disguise.”  he  observes;  “is 
her  legs” —and  we  are  nego- 
tiating for  the  rights.  The 
other  subject  that  intrigues 
him,  meanwhile,  is  buses. 
"Politicians  always  teU 
people  to  use  public  trans- 
port but  if*  no  use  for  a lady 
with  shopping,”  says  Terry. 
“She  might  be  carrying  five 
tar  six  bags,  but  the  bar 
where  you  get  on  the  bus 
makes  it  veryinoonvenient 
hi  It  any  wonder,”  concludes 
Terry,  “that  ladles  prefer  to 
have  their  husbands  to  drive 
them  to  the  supermarket?” 


EGYPTIAN  film  trans- 
lators have  been 
warned  to  improve 
foeir  English  dramatically 
oarfacc  dismissal,  the  show- 

Wr  magazine  Variety 

reports.  The  ulthnatuxn 
came  after  a Hollywood 
taovta's  inference  to  WC 
Fields  was  translated  as 
‘‘toilet  pastures”. 

laBBSSESSj. 


A fizzy  brew  wops 


Commentary 


Preston 


WHAT  if  Clotworthy 
Dobbin's  youngest 
daughter  had  mar- 
ried somebody 
S*?  aPaddy  Feeney  or  a 
Michael  Riordan?  Then  the 
history  of  British  marketing, 
at  least  in  one  signal  respect, 
would  have  been  wholly  dif- 
ferent But  she  didn’t  She 
married  Thomas  R Caffrey. 

Yon  know  Caffrey,  the 
name  cm  the  label  of  Britain’s 
o’wunderkind  beer:  from 
nothing  to  half-a-million  bar- 
rels In  32  months,  the  “Irish 
Ale"  that  sends  the  young, 
jaw-flexing  chap  in  a New 
York  bar  drifting  back  to  the 
green  hills,  quaint  villages 
and  raven-haired  mTiggnc  of 
his  boyhood.  Great  ttmeA  past 
and  good  times  present,  en- 
twined in  one  definitive  TV 
commerdaL 

A pint  of  your  finest  Bally- 
kissangel,  landlord  please. 


Thomas.  R Caffrey  began 
working  for  Ckrtworth  y*s 
eponymous  brewery  137  years 
ago,  when  It  was'  in  Hefontea 
Street,  Belfast  Speedy  oM 
Tommy.  Within  'two  years,-1 
he’d  married  -the  doubter 
and  taken  over  the  business 
— shifting  it  eventually  to  the 
(Sen  Road  high  above  the, 
city,  where  you  can  dimsse 
the  Mountains  ofMonme  on  a* 
clear  day.  And  what  has  thia 
got  to  do  with  a half  of  Gef- 
frey's? Sweet  nothing. 

The  Bister  Brewery  is  still 
in  Glen  Hoad.  But  Thomas  R, 
his  heirs  and  successors^  are 
Iona  lost  in  a mfflfla  a£  take- 
overs. Bass,  biggest  of  British 
brewers,  have  owned  the 

plant  BTTirtg  1074  Thrir  man. 

keting  men  in  Burtoh-on- 
Trenlthougfat  up  the  brand. 
It’s  made  not  by  happy  teams 
of  Irish  peasants,  but  by  one 
high-tech  follow  witting  at  the 
control  desk  in  the  new  brew- 
house  with  an  AHenBradtey 
5/80  processor  (JCKHc  of  Bam, 
900  analogue  and  digital  1/0 
signals).' They  the  «tnff  to 
England  by  tanker.  It’s  a 
nitro-keg  beer  (with  added 
fizz),  not  real,  real  ale.  The 
pump  handles  at  the  bar  are 
phoney  decoration.  The  profit 
margins  — at  10p  a pint  more 
expensive— are  terrific. 

Caffrey’s  success  is  terrific 


m . 

j t'Z'W-  : 


pft-has  helped  Bass  ride  a 
, phtch.  It  has  won  glow- 
awards  for  WGRS.  the  ad. 
•afeents^Beal  success,  based  oh 
pGsalhon-reality. 

- Dear  dead  Thomas  wouldn’t 
have  known  a nitro-keg  from 
a paraflow  wort  cooler.  Irrele- 
vant he.  could  have  been  a 
Feeney  if  Ctatworth’s  daugh- 
ter had  fancied  one  of  them 
The  souHtal  lad  in  the  com- 
mercials never  touched  , a 
drop  throu^i  his  peat-bog 
boyhood.  -They  hadn't  in- 
vented it  then.  Olde  Oiriand? 
Let's  talk  sparging  profiles  in 

Ihe  lautertun.  Let’s  also  — 
sipping  a pint  of  Irish  on  one 
of  John  Moor's  wretched  vil- 
lage greens,  or  liar  one  of  Tony 
Blair's  working  men's  club 
photo-opportunities  — exam- 
ine the  mystery  of  marketing. 

Bass's  agency  chats  quite 
explicitly  about  the  calcula- 
tions of  triumph.  The  brewers 
had  a product  gap.  T-ada,  as 
they  grew  a little  older  and 
wiser,  were  leaving  their 
lager,  habit  behind.  A market 
hole.  Caffr-ey’s  was  concocted 
to  flu  It  They  knew  from  the 
start  they  were  on  to  some- 
thing — because  it  «r»vi  well 
from  launch,  before  an  ad 
penny  got  apart.  The  product 
was  right  But  what  did  you 
say  about  it? 

We  were  trying,  said  WGRS, 


"to1  rpwihtnf  ff’HtiflifrntaHly 
about  one's  roots  with  a gre- 
garious contemporary  opti- 
mism”. The  New  York  bar 
dike  the  exotic  Cuban  carni- 
val location  in  the  latest  ad) 
was  chosen  because  it  was 
modem  and  cheerful  and  get- 
up-and-go.  Our  20- something 
hero  was  no  stick  Is  any  mud. 
He'd  gone  out  and  made  some- 
thing of  his  lifo.  And  memory, 

sn^Hwily  ro^rirullw1[  gave  him 
a new  perspective  on  that.  . 

But  Ireland?  Especially 
Northern  Ireland?  When 
newspapers  put  Ulster  on 
their  front  pages,  potential 

distoynprs-  pfticy  tlwm  hy  and 

pick  something  else:  which  is 
why  Belfast  gets  despicably 
short  tabloid  shrift.  Who 
would  fancy  a flagon  of  Pais- 
ley’s Best,  or  a tankard  of 
Gerry  Adams' Special  Brew? 

“It’s  not  an  image  that  Brit: 


What  about  a 
barrel  of  Blair 
brand,  invented* 
from  scratch,  or  the 
Major  cask  lifted 
from  a dusty  shelf? 


ish  drinkers  will  associate 
with  their  own  beer,  but  it  is 
possible  to  attach  emotional 
Imagery  to  Ireland."  A key 
perception  with  piles  of 
research  attached.  Britain’s 
past  — for  target  converts  in 
the  18-30  age  — has  no  reso- 
nance. You  can’t  ask  potential 
drinkers,  like  potential  vot- 
ers, to  voyage  hack  to  the 
wonders  of  the  first  Thatcher 
government  and  find  even 
synthetic  nostalgia  there. 
What  emotion  there  is  has  to 


come  from  somewhere  else^ 
somewhere  with  a traditional 
touch  of  warmth.  Only  Irish 
roots  work  for  young  English 
drinkers. 

More,  those  roots  — once 
established  — can  begin  to  he 
stowed  away.  The  second  Cu- 
ban commercial  has  no  don- 
keys or  village  streets.  You 
know  the  jaw-flexer  Is  Irish, 
because  you  saw  the  first  ad; 
but  he’s  adventuring  more 
zealously,  an  internationalist 
rather  than  a nationalist. 
Bass  would  rather  die  than 
pin  a shamrock  on  their 
work!  Forget  Milligan’s  Mist 
or  Keegan’s.  Caffrey's  Irish- 
ness  is  a to  a wider 

end.  The  marketing  word  is 
“progressive”. 

Now,  what  about  a barrel  of 
New  Labour,  or  Old  Tory? 
The  Blair  brand  Invented  al- 
most from  scratch:  the  Major 
cask  lifted  down  from  a dusty 
shelf.  Are  voters  under  30  im- 
portant? You're  struck  at  once 
by  how  pitifully  little  there  is 
for  them.  School  cadet  forces. 
Educational  policies  for 
people  who  haven’t  yet 
thought  of  marriage,  let  alone 
children.  Hospital  disputes 
for  an  age  group  which,  statis- 
tically, will  barely  go  near  a 
hospital. 

The  Conservatives  this 
week  used  their  TV  time  on  a 
middle-aged  actress  extrapo- 
lating her  neurotic  fantasies 
from  1978.  Labour,  apparently, 
thinks  that  VAT  on  food  as  a 
spectre  will  electrify  young 
voters  who  up  sticks  for 
Europe  or  America  totally  nat- 
urally and  know  aR  about  var- 
iegated shop  prices  and  taxes. 

Caffrey's  (however  nar- 
rowly confected)  is  a winner 
because  it  sees  a future.  Elec- 
tion Bitter,  on  present  form, 
looks  a stale,  sour  loser.  Give 
them  a jug  of  Clotworthy,  and 
pass  the  vinegar  crisps. 


\00^3 


BRITANNIA  E 


it# 


Phillip  Hall  argues  that  a new  royal  yacht  would  continue  a great  tradition:  like 
Britannia,  it  will  be  commercially  irrelevant  and  cost  us  millions,  year  in,  year  out 

Beads  for  the  natives 


R PORTILLO 
announced 
plans  to  build  a 
new  royal 
_ — — yacht,  with  the 
patriotic  promise  that  it 
would  constitute  “a  symbol  of 
the  nation’s  pride”.  The 
nation’s  pride  can,  it  seems, 
tolerate  homeless  people  on 
the  streets,  but  a different 
standard  applies  in  matters 
royal- 

However,  it  is  more  the  idea 
that  the  new  yacht  will  be,  in 
Mr  Portillo’s  words,  ‘‘a 
national  asset”,  by  boosting 
exports,  that  its  supporters 
point  to  as  its  main  justifica- 
tion. For  this  reason  it  is 
claimed  that  it  will  pay  its 
own  way  — £60  million  to 
construct,  and  £6  million  a 
year  to  run  plus  larger  sums 
every  few  years  for  refits. 

This  notion  depends  on  the 
wen  known  view  that  foreign 
companies  are  run  by  execu- 
tives who  are,  at  heart,  senti- 
mental and  gullible  souls: 
treading  the  boards  of  the 
royal  yacht  brings  out  their 
chequebooks  and  British  jobs 
are  secured  back  home.  If  the 
yacht  is  so  effective  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  government 
two  and  a half  years. 
fltn-trilng  in  1994  that 


Britannia  would  be  decom- 
missioned in  December  this 
year,  before  announcing  a 
replacement  This  will  not  be 
ready  until  the  Queen's  Jubi- 
lee, and  the  indecision  has 
lengthened  the  hiatus  without 
this  apparently  great  revenue 
earner  to  four  years. 

As  recently  as  1932,  Britan- 
nia was  being  used  only  three 
days  a year  for  commercial 
purposes.  It  is  only  after  sub- 
stantial criticism  of  the  cost 
that  this  has  increased  — to 
27  days  last  year.  The  royals 
similarly  use  It  for  only  27 
days. 

There  is  an  assumption  that 
foreigners,  who  stay  stub- 
bornly- foreign  In  other 
respects,  are  real  suckers  for 
British  royals:  not  possessing 
British  moderation,  they  ac- 
tually rather  daftly  love  them 
more  than  we  do.  This  is  an 
image  which  is  at  best  highly 
patronising.  If  it  happened  in 
reverse  — that  sensible  Brit- 
ish businessmen  placed 
orders  because  they  got  to  go 
on  board  the  ship  of  a foreign 
ruler,  however  “glamorous” 
__  government  * ministers 
would  be  surprised,  if  not  ap- 
palled. Is  the  royal  yacht  sup- 
posed to  be  the  modem  equiv- 
alent of  giving  coloured  beads 


to  the  natives,  in  the  hope 
they  will  hand  over  their 
valuables? 

Foreign  and  British  busi- 
ness executives  may  enjoy 
stepping  aboard  Britannia. 
After  all  it's  free  — the  Brit- 
ish taxpayer  pays.  But  export- 
ing is  a hard-beaded  business, 
not  that  mud  governed  by 
sentiment  and  the  supposed 
effects  of  royal  yachts  and 
royal  tours.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  most  disastrous  royal 
visit  erf  all  time  was  made  by 
the  late  Emperor  Hirohito  to 
these  shores.  He  was  branded 
a war  ciminal  for  his  part  in 
the  second  world  war.  Yet, 


are  amongst  those  who  appre- 
ciate the  existing  royal  yacht 
the  most  They  use  It  to  make 
presentations  to  customers 
like  Middle  Eastern 
countries.  However,  in  the 
often  murky  world  of  aims 
dealing,  it  takes  more  than  a 
little  hospitality  to  clinch  a 
ijAai.  Massive  commissions  to 
“middlemen”  in  Saudi  Arabia 
are  more  effective  in  selling 
the  grisly  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion. Or  sweeteners  may  be 
offered  in  the  form  of  aid  of 
dubious  legality,  as  in  the 
case  of  Malaysia  for  its  Per- 
gau  Dam  project 
British  share  of  world  trade 


In  1 992,  Britannia  was  used  only  three 
days  a year  for  commercial  purposes 


this  did  not  stop  a subsequent 
massive  surge  in  the  export  of 
Japanese  electronics  to  Brit- 
ain. Also,  it  happens  that  the 
country  that  buys  the  most 
British  goods  per  head  is  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  where 
until  two  years  ago  there  had 
not  been  a royal  visit,  with  or 
without  a yacht,  for  over  80 


Britain’s  aims  companies 


No  more  deaf  ears,  please 


Jonathan  Hazell  demands  that  the 
Government  acts  now  to  rectify  its  mistake 
over  war  pensioners  with  hearing  loss 


D 


EAF  and  hard-of- 
hearing  people  have 
good  reason  to  think, 
that  they  are  gettinga 

. ml Ili.ii  .f 


jokes, often  tenor^bypeoiae 
whowUl  not  take  the  time  to 
clearly,  deaf  and  hard- 
people  are  often 


with  other  disabilities 
■Hm  Guardian's  revelations 
In.  December  that  dm  Govern- 
ment planned  to  make  Ad- 


ministrative changes"  to  war 
pensions,  and  offer  sweeteners 

to  some  groups  only.  Is  a case 
)n  point  The  Government  has 
been  making  the  case  that 
“new"  medical  evidence  has 
emerged  to  suggest  that  age- 
related1  hearing  loss  does  sot 
have  an  additive  effect  on 
noise-induced  hearing  loss.  In- 
deed, lord.  Mackey  of  Ard- 
brocknisbr-tbe  Social  Security 
Minister,  was  at  pains  to  tril 
Lord  Ashley  (formerly  Jack 


Ashley  MP)  the  same  last 
Tuesday  night  in  the  Lords. 

. Broadly  asserting  that 
“medical  opinion  on  colseta- 
duced  sensorinenrial  hearing 
loss  has  changed”,  he  quoted 
Professor  Mark  Liftman  and 
Professor  Adrian  Davis  as 
having  written  the  articles 
which  ted  to  this  mind-bog. 
gjing  change  of  advice  by  the 
Goronimenfs  own  medical  ad- 
visors. Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  It  has 
been  accepted  by  leading  audi- 
ologists fortnare  than  30  years 

that  noise-induced  hearing 
loss'and  hearing  loss  due  to 
ageing  are  broadly  additive. 

Nothing  has  happened  to 
change  that  view.  Lord 


is  today  for  lower  than  it  was 
in  1954,  when  the  new  yacht 
Britannia  was  handed  over  to 
the  Queen.  It  would  hardly  be 
fair  to  Wame  the  yacht  or  its 
royal  cargo  as  being  respon- 
sible, but  one  needs  to  remind 
oneself  of  some  basic  Diets 
like  these. 

The  idea  that  the  royal 
yacht  might  boast  trade  only 
actually  originated  in  the 


Marine  of  Benshie  was  correct 
when  he  said  that  if  someone 
receives  a pension  because  in 
the  course  of  defending  his 
country  he  has  incurred  dam- 
age to  bis  ears,  and  the  dam- 
age becomes  worse  because  of 
the  ageing  effect,  his  disability 
becomes  all  the  greater. 

Why  then  has  the  Govern- 
ment r™da  such  an  unfortu- 
nate, distressing  and  totally 
avoidable  mistake?  The  most 
basic  error  is  that  it  failed 
properly  to  understand  the 
in  which  Professors 
Davis  and  Lutman  wrote  then* 
much-quoted  articles.  Had 
their  views  been  sought  di- 
rectly. the  Government  would 
art;  have  received  the  advice 
that  it  did.  Because  of  this 
blatant  disregard  of  expert 
medical  opinion,  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  Deaf 
People  (RNID)  and  the  Royal 


1980s,  to  replace  the  previous 
official  justification  — that  it 
could  double  as  a navy  hospi- 
tal ship  in  times  of  war — was 
exposed  as  threadbare.  Back 
in  1938,  when  the  old  yacht 
Victoria  and  Albert  was  de- 
commissioned, it  bad  been 
the  then  navy  minister.  Duff 
Cooper,  who  had  cynically 
pointed  out  to  Cabinet  col- 
leagues that  the  hospital-ship 
notion  would  serve  to  side- 
step inevitable  criticism.  Of 
course,  when  Britiannia  was 
put  to  the  test  in  the  Falk- 
lands  War  in  1982,  it  could  not 
go  with  the  rest  of  the  Navy 
task  force  because  it  used,  the 
wrong  type  of  faei,  nor  did  it 
have  a helicopter  deck  on 
which  casualties  could  he 
landed  — no  one  concerned 
with  the  ship  had  apparently 
thought  about  such  thingc  be- 
fore. In  1993  the  Navy  minis- 
ter admitted  that  it  could 
never  be  used  as  a wartime 
hospital  vessel. 

The  “boosting  trade”  argu- 
ment has  the  same  whiff  of 
artificiality  and  absurdity  as 
its  "hospital  ship*’ 
predecessor. 


Phillip  Hall  Is  author  of  Royal 
Fortune:  Tax,  Money  And  The 
Monarchy  (Bloomsbury) 


British  Legion  are  now  cam- 
paigning vigorously  to  have 
the  changes  to  the  war-pen- 
sion payments  re-examined. 

Ministers  have  now 
repeated  on  many  occasions 
that  they  are  obliged  to  accept 
medical  advice  when  given.  It 
therefore  seems  to  me  all 
the  Secretory  of  State  needs  to 
do  is  to  ask  for  the  “latest” 
advice  on  noise-  and  age- 
related  hearing  loss  to  be  re- 
examined. In  that  -way  there 
can  be  a fair  exchange  of 
views  with  the  UK's  lending 
experts  in  the  field.  And  hope- 
fully, just. hopefully,  we. may 
see  justice  done  an  the  hard 
and  unarguable  basis  ctf  ex- 
pert medial  opinion. 


Jonathan  WP  Hazell  Is  a 
consultant  neuro-otoloQist  and 
head  of  the  RAID's  Medical 
Research  Unit 


Sign  up  for 
Portillo’s 

army 


Mark  Steel 


THE  tricky  part  cf  getting 
people  to  join  the  mili- 
tary cadets,  1 would 
imagine,  wfa  be  that  it’s  hard 
to  Hiognigg  the  fact  that  the 
military  cadets  do  have  a mil- 
itary side. 

You  cant  say  the  Govern- 
ment isn’t  trying,  though.  The 
multi-millfon-pound  scheme 
to  recruit  teenagers  into  the 
cadets  has  been  promoted  as  a 
“plan  to  teach  young  people 
adventure  skills  such  as  ab- 
seiling”. Though  you  do  won- 
der whether  that  aim  would 
be  achieved  far  more  simply 
with  a multi-million -pound 
scheme  to  recruit  teenagers 
into  abseiling  clubs. 

The  advantage  of  this  ap- 
proach would  surely  be  that 
teenagers  could  join  up  know- 
ing that.  If  one  day  they  were 
to  graduate  into  the  senior 
abseiling  club,  there  would  be 
very  little  chance,  of  them 
having  to  fly  to  a remote 
island  for  a bayonet  fight  with 
another  abseiling  dub  from 
Buenos  Aires. 

The  list  of  reasons  given  on 
Wednesday  for  our  youth  to 
follow  a military  path  also 
includes  learning  to  fly, 
climbing  rocks,  becoming  a 
team  player,  gaining  self- 
esteem,  orienteering  and 
learning  more  about  yourself 
Has  Michael  Portillo  become 
a pacifist? 

Surely  there  must  be  a 
smidgeon  of  fighting  in  there 
somewhere.  Or  is  our  fixture 
Army  going  to  sit  around 
counselling  each  other  on 
how  much  they  learned  about 
themselves  by  finding  their 
way  out  of  the  woods  with  a 
compass?  Clearly  this  is  a PR 
fraud.  They  might  as  well  try 
to  recruit  teenage  giris  by 
saying  there's  a branch  of  ihe 
Navy  which  sails  around  the 
Caribbean  rescuing  sick 
puppies. 

M.M  MHICH  would  be  no 
Ulf  more  daft  than  Por- 
W V tfflo's  statement  that 
“arinies  don’t  lose  lives,  they, 
save  them”.  Well,  thank  good- 
ness there  was  that  war  on 
the  Somme  then.  Who  knows 
how  many  would  have  died  if 
neither  army  had  turned  up? 

IPs  this  logic  which  has  led 
to  a television  campaign  to 
recruit  adult  soldiers  by  por- 
traying our  Army  as  a force 
which  goes  to  Africa  to  make 
sure  that  refugees  get  . safely 
back  home.  Maybe  the  next 
advert  will  show  our  Army  In 
India  mowing  old  people's 
lawns.  A sergeant  will  ponder 
over  whether  to  do  the  edges 
with  a separate  trimmer  or 
save  time  by  using  the 
mower,  thereby  risking  dam- 
age to  the  tulips.  The  caption 


“Would  you  have  made  the 
right  Choice?"  will  appear 
with  a number  to  ring 
underneath. 

The  advertising  executive 
who  deals  with  the  Army  has 
probably  learnt  on  a social- 
trends  course  that  we  are  liv- 
ing In  the  caring  90s,  and 
decided  that  learning  a trade 
and  skiing  aren’t  sufficient  to 
entice  modem  youth  away 
from  the  rave  scene.  So  the 
new  message  is  “Join  up  and 
help  communities,  especially 
if  they  live  somewhere  that 
requires  a touch  of  abseiling 
to  get  there”. 

The  cadets  win  give  you  all 
this  adventure,  and  if  you 
graduate  to  the  real  forces 
you'll  be  lookine  after  the 
needy,  with  no  chance  of  cran- 
ing to  any  harm.  But  above 
all,  it  is  rfaimad  that  the  ca- 
dets win  give  you  pride. 

But  isn’t  pride  a result  of 
having  chosen  to  perform  an 
act,  and  then  done  it  well? 
The  whole  point  of  the  Army 
is  that  there  Is  no  choice.  A 
16-year-old  can  rightly  feel 
proud  of  carefully  cultivated 
dreadlocks  or  shaving  “I  love 
Amanda”  on  to  the  back  of  his 
head.  But  who  can  be  proud  of 
a short-back-and- sides  that 
you  had  to  get  because  a 
redundant  rugby  teacher 
stood  behind  you  at  parade 
yelling,  “Is  your  head  hurt- 
ing? It  should  be;  I*m  standing 
on  your  hair.  Huw  buw 
huw^ 

IT’S  the  same  sort  of  pride 
that  makes  people  “proud 
to  be  English”;  which  is 
the  other  side  of  the  cadets’ 
appeal  with  its  promise  “to 
develop  in  its  members... 
the  spirit  of  service  to  Queen 
and  country”. 

How  can  anyone  feel  genu- 
ine pride  about  something 
over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol? If  you’re  English,  Tm 
afraid  the  sum  total  of  your 
achievement  is  that  you’ve 
been  born  in  Kn gland.  Be- 
sides, If  you  were  taken  away 
from  England  at  birth  and 
brought  up  in  the  Amazon 
jungle,  at  the  age  of  30  you 
wouldn’t  be  wandering 
around  your  village  tuning 
people  that  it  was  mild  fbr  the 
timA  of  year,  and  asking 
whether  Atherton  had  got  his 
century  yet 

A promise  of  being  made 
“proud  to  be:  English”,  and 
“proud  to  be  in  the  Army”, 
makes  most  sense  if  it’s  of- 
fered to  those  whoVe  not  bad 
the  opportunity  to  became 
genuinely  proud.  Which  is 
why  over  the  last  20  years  the 
map  showing  recruitment 
into  the  Army  fits  almost  ex- 
actly over  the  map  showing 
areas  of  high  unemployment. 
You  can  bet  that  it  will  also  fit 
the  map  of  cadet  centres 
promised  by  Michael  Portillo. 

The  one  decent  reason  for 
any  13-year-old  to  sign  up 
might  have  been  to  do  a cou- 
ple of  years,  write  about  their 
experiences  and  turn  it  into  a 
best  seller  — “An  extraordi- 
nary tele  of  adventure,  pride, 
abseiling  and  masturbating". 
But  be  prepared  to  get  banned 
from  official,  functions. 


Guardian 

iternational  Umbrella 


Protect 
yourself 
from  the 
elements  .with 
the  stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 


This  large  blue  and  white  golfing  umbrella  features 
a fox  frame  and  wooden  handle,  £1 9.50.  Price  ■ 
includes  postage,  packing  and  handGng  charges. 

To  place  your  order  please  fill  in  the  form  below  and  sand  it  to: 
Guardian  International  Offer, 

PO  Box  355, 

Bushey,  Harts  WD2  2NA, 

UK 

wllti  a cheque  or  money  ordar  fbr  the  fUfl  amount  or  ffll  In  your 
Vtsa/Mastercard  details. 


Please  send  me_ 

at  £19.50;  cost  E. 

order  for  the  sum  of  £_ 
Mastercard  account. 


Guardian  International  umbrefia/s 

I enclose  e cheque/  money 

or  please  debit  my  Visa/ 


Card  No: 


n 


Expiry  date:  [ I I I I 
Signature 


Name; 


Address: 


Postcode: 


Country. 


Hbsbs  slow  up  to  28  days  far  defivery. 
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Myfan  wy  Piper 


music  talk 


The  remarkable 

creative  life  of 
Myfanwy  Piper, 
who  has  died  aged 
85,  was  Itself  Inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  cre- 
ative lives  of  two  eminent 
British  artists,  each  working 
in  a different  discipline  her 
husband  John,  a pa  infer  and 
theatrical  designer,  whom 
she  married  in  1537,  and  Ben- 
jamin Britten,  a composer,  for 
three  of  whose  operas.  The 
Turn  Of  The  Screw  (1554), 
Owen  Wingraoe  (1970)  and 
Death  in  Venice  (1973),  she 
was  the  librettist 
Anyone  who  was  privileged 
to  visit  the  Pipers'  old  farm- 
house at  Pawley  Bottom,  near 
Henley,  was  struck  by  the 
feeling  of  participating  for  a 
while  in  a unique  relation- 
ship. The  evident  contribu- 
tion Myfenwy  made  to  tier 
husband’s  well-being  and 
above  all  to  nurturing  his  in- 
exhaustible graphic  imagina- 
tion was  apparent  virtually 
on  entering  the  house,  itself 
clearly  a creation  of  its  occu- 
pants. The  dinners  at  Fawley 
Bottom  were  extraordinary 
events  — spectacles,  almost 
— in  their  own  right  There 
was  the  long  farmhouse  table, 
lovingly  scrubbed  and 
scoured  by  John,  and  grouped 
at  one  end  of  it,  a huge  forest 
of  white  candles  which  were 
the  only  wiwm«  of  illumina- 
tion- I have  sometimes  won- 
dered If  Myfanwy  might  not 
have  had  her  own  table  ironi- 
cally in  mind  when  devising 
the  famous  and  catastrophic 
dinner  party  scene  that  forms 
the  finale  of  the  first  act  of 
Owen  Wingraoe,  Britten’s 
“pacifist”  opera,  though  visi- 
tors to  Fawley  Bottom  were 
more  likely  to  be  artists  and 
musicians  than  apoplectic 
generals  and  forodous  aunts. 

In  the  1930s,  the  farmhouse 
was  sometimes  the  meeting 
point  for  a group  of  leftwing 
artists,  poets  and  musicians 
— Auden,  Spender,  Isher- 
wood  and  Britten  among 
them.  This  was  a strikingly 
unorthodox  environment  for 
Myfanwy,  a young  woman 
who  had  not  long  come  down 
from  Oxford,  whose  grand- 
fathers had  both  been  Minis- 
ters. On  the  other  hand, 
already  in  1935,  soon  after  she 
had  first  met  Piper,  the  first 
issue  of  Axis  was  launched 
under  her  editorship.  This 
was  a quarterly  review  of 
contemporary  abstract  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  that  was 
serious,  committed  and 
conspicuously  independent- 
minded,  qualities  that  were 
to  remain  distinguishing 
features  of  Myfanwy’s 


Myfanwy  by  John  Betjeman 


Kind  o'er  the  /underbank  leans  my  Myfanwy, 
White  o’er  the  play-pen  the  sheen  of  her  dress. 
Fresh  from  the  bathroom  and  soft  in  the  nursery 
Soap-scented  fingers  1 long  to  caress. 


Were  you  a prefect  and  head  of  your  dormifry? 
Were  you  a hockey  girl,  tennis  or  gym? 

Who  was  your  favourite?  Who  had  a crush  on  you? 
Which  were  the  baths  where  they  taught  you  to  swim? 


Smooth  down  the  Avenue  glitters  the  bicycle, 
Black-stockinged  legs  under  navy-blue  serge, 
Home  and  Colonial,  Star,  International, 
Balancing  bicycle  leant  on  the  verge. 


Trace  me  your  wheel-tracks,  you  fortunate  bicycle. 
Out  of  the  shopping  and  Into  the  dark, 

Back  down  die  Avenue,  back  to  the  pottingshed, 
Back  to  the  house  on  the  fringe  of  the  park. 


Golden  the  light  on  the  locks  of  Myfanwy, 

Golden  the  light  on  the  book  on  her  knee. 
Finger-marked  pages  of  Rackham’s  Hans  Andersen, 
Time  for  the  children  to  come  down  to  tea 


Oh!  Fuller’s  angel-cake,  Robertson's  marmalade. 
Liberty  lampshade,  come,  shine  on  us  all, 

My!  what  a spread  for  the  friends  of  Myfanwy 
Some  in  the  alcove  and  some  in  the  halL 


Then  what  sardines  in  the  half-lighted  passages! 
Locking  of  fingers  in  long  hide-and-seek 
You  will  protect  me,  my  silken  Myfanwy, 
Ringleader,  tom-boy,  and  chum  to  the  weak. 


© From:  Coflectad  Poem*  by  John  Bozeman,  pubUhedbyJrtn  Murray 


centre)  tobiItobwi  » 

^ju^nBriRW and  Peter 
Pears*  in  VeniCfe  for  tin 
premiere  ofBrfttwrt  open. 
The  Turn  Of  The  Saw 


personality  and  future  work. 

It  was  during  the  August 
Bank  Holiday  erf  1937  that 
Pawley  Bottom  was  host  to  a 
quarrelsome  Group  Theatre 
conference,  which  earned  an 
entry  in  Britten’s  pocket 
diary:  “[Isherwood  and  I]  are 
met  by  various  delegates  of 
the  Group  Theatre  Congress 
which  is  taking  place  at  Paw- 
ley Bottom  Farm  House... 
Pretty  grim  look-out  — house 
filled  with  people  — - 1 have  to 
sleep  on  the  floor  — no 
accommodatory  luxuries  — 
however  Wystan  and  Stephen 
Spender  arrive,  so  may  not  be 
so  bad.” 

The  Pipers  bad  taken  on 
Pawley  Bottom  In  a semi- 
derelict  condition  and,  as 
Britten's  diary  reflects,  it  was 
not  yet  the  treasure-house 
that  it  was  to  become.  Piper 
had  Joined  the  Group  Theatre 
in  1937,  while  Britten  was  the 
Group's  resident  composer. 
This  was  a momentous  occa- 
sion, not  so  much  because  of 
the  fractious  ideologies  in- 
volved, but  because  it  brought 
together  for  the  first  time  the 


future  composer  of  operas, 
his  principal  librettist  and  his 
chief  stage  designer. 

It  was  not,  in  feet,  until  1951 
that  Britten  invited  Myfanwy 
to  write  a libretto  for  the 
chamber  opera  The  Turn  Of 
The  Screw,  based  on  the 
Henry  James  story.  Britten 
had  already  begun  his  col- 
laboration with  John  Piper 
who,  after  designing  Britten’s 
earlier  chamber  operas  be- 
tween 1946  and  1948,  went  on 
to  design  the  majority  of  Brit- 
ten’s operatic  works.  Thus 
Myfanwy  was  able  to  bring  to 
her  highly  specialised  field  a 
wealth  of  practical  experience 
absorbed  from  her  husband’s 
working  alongside  Britten. 
But  that  is  not  to  underesti- 
mate her  own  unique  skills 
and  formidable  intelligence. 

Assessing  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  a libretto  is 
always  difficult,  since  the  bet- 
ter it  is  in  servicing  the 
music,  the  less  prominent  its 
actual  merits  wQl  appear  to 
be.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Myfanwy’s  plain-speaking 
and  writing  was  precisely 


what  Britten  needed.  “Don’t 
colour  the  words,"  he  told 
her.  "The  music  will  do  that” 
It  was  something  Myfanwy 
never  forgot  Paradoxically, 
some  of  the  most  telling 
moments  in  her  libretti  are 
those  where  she  exercises  the 
commonplace  with,  an  extra- 
ordinary skill,  the  words 
vitally  articulating  the  drama 


Myfanwy  Piper  in  1983 


but  not  getting  in  the  way  of 
: the  music  which  is  then  free 
to  translate  the  commonplace 
Into  the  unforgettable. 

It  was  Britten's  good  for- 
tune to  work  with  a librettist 
of  this  calibre.  Who  other 
than  Myfanwy  could  have 
risen  to  the  challenge  of  ex- 
trapolating a viable  libretto 
from  Thomas  Mann's  Death 
In  Venice,  in  which  there  is 
hardly  a line  of  direct  speech? 
II  was  characteristic  of  her 
that  she  was  not  deterred  by  a 
work  dedicated  to  the  concept 
of  non-communication  with 
enforced  silence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
she  made  her  own  significant 
contribution  to  two  stage 
works  that  these  day^  are. 
widely  recognised  $o  be, 
masterpieces,  while  Qwen! 
Wingraoe,  another  James 
story,  originally  conceived 
for  television  and  her  penulti- 
mate collaboration  with  Erit 
tern  js  now  beginning  to  win' 
wider  appreciation. 

It  had' been  my  hope,  in- 
deed, that  Myfenwy  might 
have  been  able  to  attend  file 


Paris  premiere  of  Owen 
Wingraoe  this  February.  She 
was  with  old  friends  in  Aide- 
burgh  last  October,  which 
was  the  last  time  I saw  her, 
undeniably  fragile,  but  still 
radiating  the  inner  strength 
of  her  personality. 

I find  everything  I most 
loved  about  Myfanwy  in  a 
recollection  she  wrote  to  me, 
in  1994,  of  the  premiere  of  The 
Turn  Qf  The  Strew  in  Venice 
In  1954.  when  she,  with  Brit- 
ten, Peter  Pears,  John  and 
members  of  the  cast,  returned 
to  the  hotel:  ”...  we  walked 
back  across  St  Mark’s  Square, 
starlit  and  silent . except  for 
the  sound  of  the  melancholy 
.little  cafe  bands,  so  wonder- 
Death 

^niftjtbpadc un and  go. 

. “Suddenly  mere  was  a wild 
and  beautiful  sound:  Arda 
Mandflrian  {Miss  Jessd]  cast 
off  .he&stage  cloak  of  gloom 
.and  sfeg,  at  file  top  of  her 
voice,  jibe  folk  songs  of  her 
fpativdvGreece  all  the  way 
back&fcthe  hotel.  A perfect 
ending.”  It  is  almost  as  if 


Myfanwy  were  sketching  out 
a nocturnal  scene  for  an 
opera  that  she  might,  one  day, 

compose  herself. 


Donald  Mftehall 


Malcolm  WMbnaon,  Master 
of  tfaa  O naan's  Music,  writes: 
It  was  only  after  one  had 
known  Myfenwy  Piper  that 
one  discovered  she  was  not 
entirely  Welsh.  She  paraded 
her  Welsh  ancestry  because 
her  heart  was  firmly 
embedded  in'.  Wales.  To  those 
who  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  experience  the 
charm  that  was  Myfenwy 
Piper,  she  was  parity  of 
French  Huguenot  blood,  but 
chose  to  forget  this  and  it  did 
not  matter  ajotj^C^she  was 
in  heart  and  spirit  a gypsy, 
and  therein  was  the  glory  that 
made  her  what  she  was. 

She  scarcely  fitted  the 
categories  into  which  life 
placed  her.  She  was  fixe  only 
woman  with  whom  Benjamin 
Britten  chose  to  write  indeed 
not  just  one  but  three  operas. 

She  was  the  “gypsy  girt”: 


who  travelled  effortlessly 
from  one  scholarship  to  the 
next,  understanding  mure 
than  the  written  word, 
instinctively  lyrical  in  every 
utterance-  Every  note,  verbal 
and  vocal,  had  Its  just  {dace  in 
the  stream  of  her  sang.  One 
would  be  bard  pressed  to 
detect  any  faults. 

Anybody  perusing  her  lib- 
retti would  find  silk  and  steel; 
the  story  of  Myfanwy “s,  Sir 
Peter  Pears's  and  Str 
Frederick  Ashton’s  “creative 
differences’*  regarding  the 
interpretation  of  the  Death  In 
Venice  ballet  has  become 
legendary,  but  the  liaison  that 
created  The  Turn  (tf  The 
Screw  was  a triumph  of 
strong  personal  integration. 
Myfanwy  and  John  Piper 
were  a loving  couple  and  each 
complemented  the  other  in 
richness  of  idea,  preserving 
the  original  James. 

The  TUm  Of  The  Screw 
almost  felled  to  take  place 
when  the  publisher  of  the 
work  declared  that  it  lacked 
viability,  although  he  later 
apologised.  This  libretto  is 
but  one  Instance  of 
Myfanwy’s  high-handed  theft 
There  Is  a charming 
children’s  song  which  she 
had  taken  from  her 
grandmother's  book  of 
children's  rhymes  and 
elsewhere  some  from  WB 
Yeats.  As  in  other  things. 
Myfenwy  was  an  Autoiycus. 

Only  a person  of 
exceptional  strength,  such  as 
Myfanwy.  would  have 
lovingly  endured  the  difficult 
life  with  her  husband  John. 
Towards  the  end  of  their 
marriage  together,  when 
John's  last  illness  resurfaced 
following  the  tragic  death  of 
their  brilliant  artist  son 
Edward,  Myfenwy  remained 
indefetigaWy  strong. 

Over  the  last  three  years, 
Myfanwy  and  I worked  on  a 
libretto  for  an  opera  based  on 
Strindberg's  fibster.  It  was  a 
happy  collaboration  and  we 
spent  many  life-enhancing 
days  in  the  ambiance 

of  Fawley  Bottom  Farm, 
surrounded  by  pictures  of  her 
beloved  John  and  Edward, 
and  of  her  grandson.  Luke 
Piper.  With  undtmlnlshed 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  she 
went  to  the  opera,  to  concerts 
and  to  all  manner  of  artistic 
events,  which  stimulated  her 
own  creativity.  In  her  old 
age.  she  retained  the  beauty 
that  had  captured  the  hearts 
of  her  own  youth  without 
seeking  to  do  so. 


Myfanwy  Piper,  librettist,  born 
March  28, 1911;  died  January 
18, 1997 


Iris  Bentley 


For  the  love  of  Derek 


WHEN  IRIS  Bent- 
ley’s younger 
brother,  Derek, 
was  hanged  at 
Wandsworth  prison  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1953,  she  decided  she 
would  dedicate  her  life  to 
clearing  his  name  and  win- 
ning him  a posthumous  par- 
don. She  has  died  of  cancer 
aged  65,  having  accomplished 
many  of  her  aims  against 
enormous  odds,  even  if  that 
final  pardon  eluded  her.  More 
significantly,  she  played  a 
major  part  in  ensuring  that 
capital  punishment  was  not 
reintroduced  after  its  aboli- 
tion in  1964. 

One  of  the  five  surviving 
children  of  a south  London 
family,  Iris  was  no  stranger  to 
tragedy  as  a little  girl:  one 
brother  died  of  pneumonia  as 
a one-year-old  and  her  12- 
year-old  sister  was  killed  in 
the  Blitz,  which  Iris  survived, 
buried  with  Derek  in  the 
rubble  of  their  home.  But 
the  event  that  was  to 


circumscribe  her  life  was  the 
fetal  shooting,  in  November 
1952,  of  PC  Sydney  Miles. 

Derek  Bentley  was  a 19- 
year-old  illiterate  with  the 
mental  abilities  of  someone 
half  his  age.  He  and  a 16-year- 
old  tearaway  called  Christo- , 
pher  Craig  were  robbing  a 
Croydon  warehouse  when  I 
they  were  surprised  by  the  j 
police.  Bentley  was  grabbed 
and  was  under  arrest  at  the 
time  when  Craig  shot  PC ; 
Miles  dead.  At  the  subsequent 
Old  Bailey  trial,  the  prosecu- 
tion claimed  Bentley  had 
shouted  “Let  him  have  it, 
Chris”  just  before  the  Shoot- 
ing. The  defence  argued  that 
he  had  been  trying  to  per- 
suade Craig  to  hand  over  the 
gun.  Bentley  himself  denied 
ever  saying  the  words.  (One 
of  the  surviving  police  offi- 
cers and  Craig  himself  have 
since  both  thrown  doubt  on 
whether  those  words  were 
ever  uttered.) 

Craig,  as  a minor,  was  too 


young  to  hang  and  was 
released  after  10  years  inside. 
He  is  now  a plumber  in  Bed- 
fordshire. Bentley  was  sen- 
tenced to  death.  More  than 
200  MPs  signed  a plea  calling 
on  the  Home  Secretary,  David 
Maxwell-Fyfe,  to  commute 
the  sentence  to  life  imprison- 
ment but,  with  angry  crowds 
outside  the  prison  gates,  Bent- 
ley was  hanged.  Ever  -since 
than,  his  sister,  who  was  just 
21  at  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion, dedicated  her  life  to 
keeping  her  brother’s  mem- 
ory alive  and  reminding 
people  of  the  awful  finality  of 
the  death  penalty. 

Her  own  personal  life 
became  secondary,  in  many 
ways,  to  the  cause.  She  had 
married  a flight  engineer  in 
1961  but  they  parted  seven 
years  later  and  she  earned  a 
living  as  a computer  pro- 
grammer by  day,  a cleaner  by 
night  The  daughter  of  the 
marriage,  Maria,  proved  to  be 
just  as  doughty  a campaigner 


as  her  mother,  becoming  a 
Labour  councillor  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  her  uncle's  case  as 
Iris's  health  felled  with  the 
onset  of  cancer  in  1974. 

Iris  realised  early  on  the 
importance  of  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  media  In 
her  battle  and  she  was  always 
a patient  hostess  at  her  small 
south  London  home  where 
she  kept  a dock  stopped  per- 
manently at  the  moment 
Derek  bad  been  hanged. 


Although  her  bro- 
ther’s case  remained 
Iris  Bentley’s  major 
preoccupation,  she 
was  a cheerful,  hospitable 
woman  who  was  happy  to 
swing  her  weight  behind 
other  causes  — she  cam- 
paigned, too.  against  the 
execution  of  Ruth  Kills  in 
1955.  Whenever  attempts 
were  made  in  the  House  erf 
Commons  to  bring  back  hang- 
ing, Iris  Bentley  would  be  in 
the  public  gallery  as  a living 


A fighter  for  justice  to  the  end . . . Iris  Bentley  garryweaser 


example  of  the  Inequities  and  1 eventually  three  books  on  the 


dangers  of  the  punishment.  subject  and  finally  a film,  Let 


For  a long  time,  her  Him  Bane  It  She  had  won  in 
attempts  to  raise  the  case  — the  court  of  public  opinion 


i Kenneth  Clarke  acknowl- 
edged that  the  death  sentence 
had  been  inappropriate  but 
j be  declined  the  reprieve  Iris 
Bentley  sought,  while  paying 
tribute  to  her  campaign. 

Iris  returned,  to  court  and 
won  the  right  to  appeal  the 
Home  Secretary's  decision.  In 
1993,  Michael  Howard, 
required  to  reconsider  the  de- 
cision by  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
accepted  that  the  execution  of 
Bentley  was  “clearly  wrong" 
but  he  stopped  short  of  the 
foil  pardon  for  which  a battle 
of  Most  and  Chandon  had 
been  kept  in  Iris’s  Bridge.  The 
Home  Office  may  yet  grant 
file  full  pardon  and  a final  de- 
cision is  expected  within  the 
next  few  months. 

When  Kenneth  Clarke  de- 
nied her  the  pardon  four  and 
a half  years  ago.  Iris  Bentley 
told  the  Guardian:  “1  will 
carry  on  -fighting  until  the 
day  I die  and  probably  I will 
be  fighting  on  the  way  down." 
Her  considerable  legacy  is  a 
climate  In  which  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  death 
penalty  in  this  country  re- 
mains untenable. 


Birthdays 


Erie  Ashton,  rugby  league 
coach,  62;  Nora  BelofT,  jour- 
nalist and  writer,  78;  Ernest 
Borgnine,  actor,  80;  Lt-Gen 
Sir  Anthony  Denison- 
Smith,  GOC,  4th  Division,  55: 
Neil  Diamond,  singer,  song- 
writer, 56;  Bamber  Gas- 
coigne, author,  broadcaster, 
62;  Jules  Holland,  broad- 
caster, 39;  Nastassja  Kinski, 
actress,  36;  Desmond  Morris, 
zoologist,  69;  Dr  Ian  Oliver, 
chief  constable,  Grampian.  57; 
Edward  Shevardnadze,  pres- 
ident of  Georgia,  69:  Dr  Jane 
Somerville,  cardiologist,  64; 
Bobby  WeUlns,  saxophonist. 
Jazz  composer,  61. 


Death  Notices 


AHTTOAM.  On.I.ra  January  1897  Horten- 
2?  £L?S8tn.Qarton  Ctt y.  Agoa 

aa.  SadNmaiad  bjrhwun  L tonal  and 

dnjnhwr  Canwlla.  A daarty  loved  grand 
momor.  Enqulrln  to.  Goo-W-Bkiw  & Sons 
Wetwyn.  TeTincsj  ri4«8."-“"JW  * aom- 


loyally  aided  for  many  years  and  she  now  sought  an  offi- 
by  the  solicitor  Benedict  Bixn-.  cial  victory. 


Duncan  Campbofl 


berg  — were  ignored,  but 
gradually  the  campaign  gath- 


After  a police  re  investiga- 
tion of  the  case  in  1992. 


ered  momentum.  There  were  1 the  then  Home  Secretary 


lria  Bentley,  campaigner,  born 
August  5,  1931;-  died  January 
23, 1997 


£\£2TS0»i,*:  Janu- 

ary 1997  at  Kont  A Suasox  Hospital  The 

Sjvonww  WmM  at  li. 00am  on  Frida* 
3™  Jyuyy-  Family  ttowars  only.  Doru- 
SSL11  Human 

J2?ham  J**0*-  Funeral 
Dwwctors.  ISA  London  ReM.  Sevaooafta. 
Kant  TNI3  1DJ.  Tel:  OITMMWU*^ 
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Jackdaw 


Featherweight 


A RECENT  article  in  the 
Feathers  Review — which  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Federation  of 

the  Californian  Poultry  Indus- 
try — reported  the  following: 

It  appears  that  the  Federal 
Aerostatics  Administration 

has  developed  a unique 

method  of  testing  the  resis- 
tance of  aeroplane  wind- 
screens.  The  system  com- 

prises  a gun  which  fires  dead 

chickens  at  the  windscreen  at 
the  approximate  speed  of  an 
aeroplane  in  flight  The  _ 
theory  is  simple  if  the  wind- 
screen withstands  the  car-  _ 

casses’ nnpact,.thenit  TOUld 

survive  the  impact  erfa  frying 

bird  in  reality.  The  Engusn 


were  very  Interested  in  the 
idea  and  decided  to  test  the 
breaking  point  of  their  own 
high  speed  trains’  wind- 
screens. They  therefore  bor- 
rowed the  American  chicken 
gun,  loaded  it,  and  fired.  The 
ground-to-ground  chicken 
burst  the  train’s  window,  shot 
past  the  driver’s  seat,  smashed 
the  instrument  panel  before 
embedding  itself  in  the  wall  at 
the  back  of  the  driver's  cabin. 
The  vtngUah,  slightly  sur- 
prised, then  asked  the  FAA  for 
confirmation  of  their  own 
results-  The  FAA  in  turn  exe- 
cuted a painstaking  examina- 
tion of  the  procedure  before 
arriving  at  the  following 
recommendation:  “Use 
defrosted  chickens/' 

By  Jove!  (in  English  in  the 
original  article).  Translated 
from  La  Canard  EncbainG. 
Thanks  to  J.  OSwanson. 


has  been  associated  with 
everything  from  heart  disease 
to  premature  hair  Iossl  Logi- 
cally, if  your  mind  can  learn 
how  to  perceive  stress  and 
those  negative  feelings  create 

a negative  effect  on  a part  of 

your  body , then  your  mind 

can  also  learn  how  to  direct 
h paling  ftert  i ngs  to  that,  aamn 

part  At  one  time  your  mind 
regulated  hair  growth,  this  is 


you  already  knew.  You  will 
learn  how  to  apply  this  cutting 
edge  information  to  many 
other  aspects  of  your  overall 
health.  Send  $10.00  (check  or 
money  order  OS  funds  only) 
to  MIND  AGE 
Found  at  www.adpage.com 
/mlndage / Thanks  to  Lindsay 

Marshall. 


Face facts 


Hair  today 


GROW  Your  Hair  Back — 
With  The  Power  ofYour 
Mlndl 

Mainstream  science  has  dis- 
covered that  your  mind  can 

regulate  and  influence  all  the 
activities  of  your  body.  Stress 


GENETIC  HERITAGE!  If  your 
mind  caused  it  then  your 
mind  can  repair  it 
Shampoos  and  Creams:  until 
now  these  “remedies”  were 
your  only  options  and  they 
had  only  a minor  effect  on 
either  stopping  or  slowing 
down  hairless.  Hair  trans- 
plants proved  that  when  a new 
hair  Is  transplanted  into  an 
existing  hair  follicle,  tt  grows. 
This  shows  that  the  hair  foQi- 
cle  is  not  dead,  bat  only  dor- 
mant We  can  show  you  howto 
CHANGE  THE  CAUSE!  The 
information  you  receive  will 
only  help  you  to  unlock  the  ' 
regenerative  power  you 
already  possess.  Once  you 
begin  to  read  and  apply  our 
techniques,  you  win  have  a 
sense  that  this  Is  somethins 


KE:  England  v Italy  12th 
February  1997 
All  ticket  applications 
received  from  members  for 
the  above  game  were  pro- 
cessed strictly  In  the  date 
order  in  which  they  were 
received.  As  you  can  see  by  the 
date  stamp  on  your  form  (17th 
Dec),  we  received  your  form 

quite  close  to  the  closing  date 
ofFrlday  20th.Deoemberl996, 
meaning  that  the  majority  of . 
forms  were  dealt  with  before 
your  application. . 

We  are  herewith  returning 
your  form  as  we  are  unable  to 
allocate  yon  tickets  In  foe  cat- 
egory (or  categories)  you  spec- 
ified, as  these  were  sold 

out  By  the  time  we  com- 
menced  processing  applica- 
tions for  the  date  on  which 


your  form  was  received,  we  ' 
could  only  assist  members 
who  bad  given  us  maximum 
flexibility  by  inrlif3>Hng'th«t  . 

they  were  prepared  to  accept 
tickets  at  both  a higher  or  a - - 
lower  price.  As  you  are  aware, 
you  did  not  allow  this  flex- 
ibility find  regrettably  there- 
fore we  are  unable  to  allocate 

youtickets.  . 

As  you  can  obviously  appre- 
ciate, we  have  only  been  able 

to  follow  the  specific  instruc-  - 

.tions  that  yon;  the  member, 
stated  on  your  form.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  assist  all  our 
members  with  tickets  for  this 
match  and  feel  that  the  system 
we  have  used  has  been  as  firir 
as  possible  and  has  given  all 
membersan  equal  opportu- 
nity. Unfortunately  we  are 
unable  to  assist  further  with 

this  matter.  . 

Yours  sincerely,  England 
MembersClub. 

Theformhad  said:  ‘"Please  in- 
diccaetfyouwouldprtfertoopt 
Jbr  lower  OR  higher phcetlck- 
ets.  Your  application  will  be 
returned,  urUessyouheaespec- 

ifiedonyour  application fbrm 
that  you  will  accept  a different 

category.”  The  member  In  . 

question  dearly  ticked  the 


Higher  option  box.  If  he  had 
ticked  both,  by  the  instructions  ' 
on  their  own  Jbrm  they  would 
hone  written  whim  refusing  ■ 
his  chance  oftickets.  He  had  7' 
also  telephoned  to  check  and 
was  assured  that  as  long  as  his  ■ 
entry  was  in  before 20th  Decent-, 
berandhe  had  expressed  his  7. 

willingness  to  take  tickets  from  - 

another  category,  he  would  def- 
initely get  tickets.  Accordingly, 
flights  were  patdjbr.  Then  the-  , 
letter  arrived.  The  letter  .! 


we've  all  received  where  the 
answer  bears  little  relation  to 
the  letter  sent 


Beltway  Bazaar 


Bumper  issue.. . New  Yorker 


“HERE  we  have  these  inau- 
. gural  license  plates.  Aren't 
. they  official-looking?  Slap 
one  on  your  car  and  people 
will  think  you’repart  of  the 
presidential  motorcade. 
Terry,  as  co-chairman  of  the 
Inaugural  Committee.  I bet 
you  have  one.” 

‘"You  bet  your  bumper  I do, 
.Judy.  In  feet.  I have  two." 
“Tell  us  a little  more 

about  them.” 

'They’re  made  of  steel, 
tbejrt’e  painted  in  patriotic 
rust-proof  red,  white  and 
blue.  But  the  most  distinctive 
thtog  about  them  is  that  each 
“ “"tividually  hand-stamped 
m federal  prison  by  former 

“rHXT-yGeMral 

^eymuabctaa-edlbly 

Judy,  i don’t  think  you 
can  put  a price  on  something 
Ukf  tins.  But  believe  ttoT^ 
not  we  have —just 
if  you  call  in  the 

next  five  minutes.”  ■ 


“Tdl  us  about  the  next  Item.” 

“Hair  Force  One  styling 
geL  And  if  you  order  24 
bottles  you’ll  get  this  blow- 
dryer  absolutely  free.  It’s  a 
replica  of  the  plane  that  the 
President  and  his  top  contrib- 
utors fly  around  in.  See  how 
powerful  it  is?” 

— feels  like  we  just 

tookoffl  Now  what’s  this?" 

Ttem  No.  297  comes  with  a 
very  special  offer:  your  own 

S°SS£n^fSeCUr,ty 

"Fantastic!  Is  this,  you 
know,  legal?" 

"Hey;  that’s  not  mv  depart- 
ment.  


■r“j  i you? 

Buckley  aijoving 


I U3arUsMwls.  E-mail 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Guardian 


under  threat 


De  Beers  may  ‘recall’ 
Hatton  Garden  experts 


Dqn  Attdnson 


ONE  thousand  jobs 
in  London's  Hat- 
ton Garden  dia- 
mond quarter  are 
under  threat  from 
naves  by  the  South  African 
government  to  “repatriate" 
tigh-value  employment  op- 
jortunlties.  Gemstone  group 
Je  Beers  Is  expected  to  come 
mder  pressure  to  shift  its 
jtobal  selling  operations  bach 
.p  its  home  country. 

, At  risk  are  not  just  the  well- 


paid  jobs  themselves,  but  the 
core  of  Great  Britain’s  expert- 
ise in  precious  stones  the 
$4.5  billion  (£2.7  billion)  that 
washes  anrmaTTy  through  the 
British  banking  system  as  a 
result  of  the  diamond  auc- 
tions held  in  London. 

A special  commission  was 
announced  earlier  this  month 
by  President  Nelson  Mandela 
to  look  into  all  aspects  of  the 
South  African  riiamrmH  Jq. 
dustry,  including  the 
apparently  innocuous  topic  of 
“the  industry's  contribution 
to  state  revenue  aprf  the  bal- 


ance of  payments  as  well  as  to 
job  and  wealth-creation". 

Traditionally,  tii»  mininn 
side  of  the  diamond  business, 
has  provided  South.  Africa 
with  a raft  of  well-paid, 
skilled  jobs  far  KincTr  people 
on  the  wiiwtnp  side  and  the 
industry  is  seen  as  vital  for 
both  social  tranquillity  and 
the  opening  of  opportunities 


to  aH  groups  in  society. 

But  it  is  thought  the  au- 
thorities wouldlike  to  see  the 
higher-paid,  mare  specialised 
jobs  that  exist  further  down 
the  thwTTiniiri  chain  to  'be 

brought  to  South'  Africa. 
These  include  diamond  cut- 
ting and  pnTIghlriff  ami  the 
marketing  and  selling  of  dia- 
monds— the  main  function  of 
De  Beers’s  Central  Selling 
Organisation  in  London. 


The  group  Itself  mines 
about  half  the  world's  dia- 
monds as  measured  by  value 
and  markets  between  70 -and 
*0  per  cent  of  global  output; 
stoce  the  1980s,  the  CSO  cartel 
has  attempted  to  smooth 
prices  and  guarantee 
stability. 

De  Beers’s  links  with  Lon- 
don’s Holbom  area  go  back  to 
the  inter-war  years,  its  origi- 
nal office  was  destroyed  in  an 
air  raid  on  May  u,  1341  and 
its  landmark  building  in 
Charterhouse  Street  has 
guarded  the  approaches  to 
Hatton  Garden  since  1967. 

The  most  recent  section  of 
the  huge  complex,  was  opened 
officially  in  1993;  today,  the 
CSO  buildings  straddle  two 
borough  boundaries  and  have 
their  own  land  bridge. 


Over  the  decades,  the  CSO 
has  trained'  thousands  of 
skilled  people  and  its  pres- 
ence has  helped  build  and 
sustain  Hatton  Garden’s  repu- 
tation as  one  of  Europe’s 
great  jewellery  areas.  Any 
threat  to  the  CSO  presence 
would  add  to  the  area’s  exist- 
ing problem  of  trade  being  de- 
pressed by  the  pull-out  of  big 
office  employers. 

De  Beers  is  expected  to  ar- 
gue to  the  commission  that 
relocation  of  the  CSO  to  South 
Africa  would  be  highly  im- 
practical, given  that  the  ma- 
jority of  diamond  buyers  hail 
from  New  York,  Antwerp  and 
Tel  Aviv. 

It  is  likely  to  argue  also  that 
De  Beers  is  a South  African 
company,  that  it  employs 
huge  numbers  of  people  in  the 


Cape  and  that  its  continued 
success  as  an  exporter  is  de- 
pendent upon  maintaining  a 
competitive  sales  base  In 
London. 

The  special  commission  is 
to  he  beaded  by  Justice  Den- 
nis Levy  and  will  sit  for  the 
first  time  In  Braamfonieto. 
Johannesburg,  on  February 
19.  Commission  secretary  Bob 
Haver  ftac  mm  hip  inquiry 
will  take  about  six  months. 


after  which  recommendations 


will  be  made  to  the  mlnisfr 


of  minerals  and  energy. 

He  was  quoted  last  week  as 
stating:  "The  inquiry  is 
friendly  [towards  the  indus- 
try] but  we  win  try  to 
things  wherever  neces- 
sary... [we]  might  suggest 
changes  in  tax,  the  way  peo- 
ple get  licences,  anything.” 


Mersey  militancy  threatens  Ford  and  docks 


FORD- frees  the  “most 
serious  dispute  In  the 
motor  industry  for  al- 
most two  decades”,  a senior 
union  official  said  yester- 
day, after  a strike  ballot  of 
all  UK  Pprd  workers  was 
called  in  protest  at  the  com- 
pany's planned  Job  cuts  at 
Hatewood,  IdverpooL 
The  warning  was  given 


by  Tony  Woodley,  national 
officer  of  tide  Transport  and 
General  Workers’  Union  as 
hundreds  of  angry  Ford 
workers  protested  outside 
management-union  talks  at 
Ford’s  offices  in  Bayswater, 
West  London. 

Officials  from  all  Ford 
unions  approved  a national 
strike  ballot  after  foiling  to 
persuade  managers  to 
reconsider  the  decision  to 
cut  a third  of  the  workforce 
at  the  Halewood  plant  and 


transfer  all  Escort  produc- 
tion to  the  Continent  by 
2000.  The  result  is  expected 
at  the  end  of  next  month. 

Ford  has  promised  union 
leaders  an  early  meeting 
with  the  USowned  company 
vice-president  Jac  Nasser. 

Sacked  Merseyside  dock- 
ers also  celebrated  a week 
of  unprecedented  interna- 
tional Industrial  action 
against  firms  and  ships 
nstng  Liverpool,  which  cul- 
minated in  stoppages  of  up 


to  24  hours  In  some  ports  in 
western  Europe  and  North 
America. 

Niek  Stem,  a senior  docks 
official  for  the  Dutch  FNV 
union,  confirmed  last  night 
that  work  had  been  halted 
in  Rotterdam  on  a Liver- 
pool-bound container  ship, 
the  Nor  Europe,  as  part  of 
the  campaign  for  the  rein- 
statement of  329  Mersey 
dockers  sacked  16  months 
ago  for  refusing  to  cross  a 
picket  Tiww- 


Lloyds  agents  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark  said  there  was 
a shutdown  of  the  Danish 
port  of  Aarhus  on  Tuesday, 
and  a 24-hour  blockade  of 
ships  from  lines  using  Liver- 
pool at  Gothenberg  in 
Sweden.  Action  against  com- 
panies mthig  Liverpool  also 
caused  disruption  in  Ant- 
werp lastweek.  - 
But  the  largest-scale  stop- 
pages were  on  the  United 
States*  western  seaboard. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  SEAN  SMTm 


SIB  boss  stands 
down  after 
five  hard  years 


JUuSnuwiwr 


i search  began  last 
$ht  for  a new  master- 
julator  to  supervise 
t baplts.  brokers  and 
ce  companies,  as  Sir 
r.  Large  announced 
would  be  standing 
ter  five  years  as  chair- 
axe  Securities  and  to- 
ts Board. 

it  Bank  of  England/ 
sr  panel  Is  expected  to 
Ista  of  candidates. 
In  the  frame  include 
[horpe  — the  head  of 
sub-agency  Imro, 
upervlses  fond  man- 
- and  Colette  Bowe. 

the'Tvrsonal  Invest- 

itbority.  which  regu- 
tancbl  products  sold 
tbUe, 

vtr‘  succeeds  Sir 
may  have  to  serve 
t new  government 
ad  to  a more  strin- 
ervbdcm  of  City  activ- 

id  they  may 
»r  vastly  expanded, 
n tank  and  insurance 
m/or  greatiy  dtoin* 
a ji  rival  body  sub- 


sumes board  functions. 

Sir  Andrew  said  last  night: 
"The  main  unfinished  piece 
of  business  is  the  unsatisfac- 
tory rate  of  progros  on  the 
pensions  review.  This  will  be 
a key  focal  point  for  me  in  my 
remaining  period  afafflee-’* 

The  realisation  that  assur- 
ance groups  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  post-1988  pension  law 
r-Hnngps  to  mis-sell  pensions 

to  the  public  by  perhaps  as 
much  as  £4  billion  became  a 
burning  issue  for  Sir  Andrew. 
But  be  is  thought  to  be 
pleased  with  the  progress  he 
has  made  during  the  past  18 
wwnthc  hammering  away  at 
the  assurers,  salesmen  and 
others  to  make  them  bee  up 

to  their  responsibilities. 

This  work  — combined 
with  the  earlier  task  of 
reshaping  the  two-tier  system 
of  the  board  and  its  subagen- 
cies in  the  wake  of  huge  scan- 
dals such  as  the  Maxwell  pen- 
sions pfftlr  — is  believed  to 
have  left  Sir  Andrew  feeling 
In  need  of  a break  from  the 
City  and  its  problems-. 

Now,  toeing  the  poMlbflfry 

of  serving  another  four  or  five 

sS  Andrew  bdtewa  a 


Cook  team  launches  counter-bid 


Ian  King 


WILLIAM  Cook,  the 
Sheffield-based  steel 
castings  group,  yes- 
terday launched  an  extraordi- 
nary attempt  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  hostile  bidder 
Triplex  Lloyd  with  an  auda- 
cious counter-hid  by  a man- 
agement buy-out  team. 

Cook,  which  had  been  fight- 
ing a £72  million  bid  from 
Triples,  said  it  was  accepting 
an  offer  from  a newly  formed 
company,  Steel  Castings  In- 
vestments, whidh  has  been 
backed  by  venture  capitalists 
Electra  Fleming. 

The  company  will  be 
headed  by  Andrew  Cook  — 


who  is  Cook’s  chairman  and 
the  brother  of  Treasury  min- 
ister Angela  Knight  — and 
will  he  run  by  a team  of  21 
existing  Cook  managers. 

News  of  the  latest  twist  in 
this  long-running  bid  battle 
clearly  stunned  Triplex, 
which  tabled  an  increased 
offer  for  Cook  only  last  Tues- 
day and  which  now  has  the 
right,  under  the  Takeover 
Code,  to  raise  its  offer  again. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed deal,  Steel  Castings  has 
offered  £i5p  in  cash  for  each 
William  Cook  share,  valuing 
the  company  at  just  under  £80 
million.  William  Cook  shares, 
after  being  suspended  ahead 
of  the  awnonnoTiwnt,  raced 
up45pto42Qponthenerws. 


The  Steel  Castings  bid  com- 
pares with  the  terms  of  the  lat- 
est cash-and-paper  offer  from 
Triplex,  which,  on  Triplex’s 
dosing  share  price  yesterday 
— up  2V4p  at  190Kp  — values 
Cook  shares  at  387p  each. 

However,  mystery  last 
night  surrounded  the  terms 
under  which  Mr  Cook  — who 
has  pledged  his  5 per  cent 
stake  in  Cook  to  Steel  Cast- 
ings — win  be  paid,  particu- 
larly the  details  of  his  con- 
tract with  the  new  company. 

During  the  bid  contest  Mr 
Codka  controversial  five-year 
rolling  contract  has  come  in 
for  intense  criticism  in  the 
City,  particularly  since  Wil- 
liam Cook  has  no  audit  or 
remuneration  committees. 


It  is  believed  that  if  Triplex 
had  been  able  to  win  control 
of  William  Cook,  which  now 
seems  unlikely,  this  would 
have  entitled  Mr  Cook  to  a 
pay-off  of  around  £1-5  million. 

Last  night,  Electra  Fleming 
refused  to  disclose  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  Mr  Cook’s 
contract  with  Steel  Castings, 
insisting  that  ttw*  company 
was  a private  business. 

But  although  Mr  Cook  has 
been  persuaded  to  take  a sub- 
stantial cut  in  pay  under  the 
deal  and  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  a non-executive 
chairman,  it  Is  believed  he 
and  the  rest  of  the  manage- 
ment buy-out  team  have  nego- 
tiated a substantial  incentive 
scheme  with  Electra. 


Pepsi  thinks  of  dumping  food 


David  door  and 
Dominic  WaMi 


■■BIB 

■ the 
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board  of  PepsiCo, 

soft  drinks  and  res- 

_ taurants  company,  was 
meeting  last  night  to  consider 
a $9  billion (£&5  MUionlspin- 
off  of  its  RFC.  Taco  Bek  and 
pizza  Hut  chains  in  a fresh 
effort  to  restore  its  waning 
fortunes. 

Spokesman  Dick  Detwfler 
declined  to  comment  further 
on  plena  far  the  restaurants, 
which  had  sales  of  $11-8 
billion  f£7  billion)  in  1996. . . 

The  restaurants  have 

repeatedly  dragged  down  Pep- 
si's pnmings  while  eating  up 
its  capital.  Shedding  them 
would  alow  chief  executive 


Roger  Enrico,  who  took  over 
the  reins  In  AprfL  to  concen- 
trate on  fixing  Pepsi's  bever- 
age business  and  expanding 


Frito-Lay  snacks  overseas. 

Pepsi,  despite  its  high-pro- 
file "blue"  relaunch  last  year, 
is  stin  losing  ground  to  Coca- 
Cola  in  world  soft  drinks 
markets. 

“The  company’s  growth 
rate  has  been  depressed  by 
the  restaurants,”  said  Anne 
McDermott,  an  analyst  at 
Sovereign  Asset  Manage- 
ment, a unit  of  John  wancnoir 
Funds  holding  880.000  shares. 
The  spinoff  could  have  a 
value  of  between:  WbUlian 
and  S9  billion,  one  analyst 
said. 

Shareholders  have  clam- 
cured  for  Pepsi  to  sell  or  spin- 


off its  restaurants,  which 
have  fiaflwi  to  grow  as  rapidly 
as  Pepsi  had  hoped  when  it 
entered  the  business  about  25 
years  ago. 

The  400-plus  British  Pizza 
Hate  are  a 50-60  joint  venture 
between  PepsiCo  and  brewing 
and  leisure  group  Whitbread, 
whfle'KPC — once  a Joint  ven- 
ture with  Forte  — is  now 
wholly  owned  by  Pepsi. 

There  is  speculation  that 
Whitbread  may  seek  to  accel- 
erate Pizza  Blit  expansion, 
now  being  promoted  in  TV 
gpii  nrwwina  adverts  by  Eng- 
land footballers  Gareth 
Southgate,  Stuart  Pearce  and 
Chris  Waddell  and  arresting 
flagging  sales.  One  industry 
watcher  suggested  that  the 

company  might  discuss  a 


return  to  continental  Europe 
with  the  board  of  the  hived-off 
restaurant  business. 

to  September  last  year,  Mr 
Enrico,  who  has  been  with 
Pepsi  for  25  years,  said  the 
company  planned  to  keep  its 
three  major  restaurant 
chains.  In  London  it  is 
thought  that  he  is  considering 
heading  the  restaurant  busi- 


ness personally  rather  than 
sticking  with  the  soft-drinks 
maker. 

• McDonald’s  fourth-quarter 
earnings  rose  12  per  emit  as 
its  expansion  offset  declining 
sales  at  established  outlets. 
The  world’s  largest  fast-food 
restaurant  chain- said  net 
profit  rose  12  per  cent  to  $410 
million  from  $36&8  mfUina  a 
year  earlier.  . 


Notebook 

Newera,  new  man 
and  new  rules 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


SIR  Andrew  Large's  deci- 
sion to  step  down  when 
his  term  expires  in  May 
as  r-tmirman  of  the  Securities 
and  Investments  Board — the 
City’s  main  regulator  — 
means  that  the  next  govern- 
ment win  have  a clear  run  at 
reforming  the  system  of  fi- 
nancial policing. 


The  task  for  the  SJB  has  not 
been  an  easy  one:  as  the  regu- 
lator of  regulators,  always  at 
least  cme  step  away  from 
direct  intervention,  the  board 
has  been  highly  dependent  on 
the  quality  of  work  carried 
out  by  subsidiary  agencies. 

This  has  not  been  impres- 
sive. Firnbra,  now  replaced  by 
the  Personal  Investment  Au- 
thority, was  a disaster,  and  its 
successor  has  toiled  lamen- 
tably (and  in  some  cases  trag- 
ically) in  its  handling  of  the 
mis-seOing  of  personal  pen- 
sions, although  improved  tran- 
sparency has  arrived  in  the 
retail  area.  The  Securities  and 
Futures  Authority  has  strug- 
gled painfully  with  the  after- 
math  of  (he  Barings  collapse, 
and  bad  difficulty  in  bringing 
Its  investigation  into  manipu- 
lation on  the  copper  markets 
to  successful  conclusion. 

At  the  start  of  the  Large 
era,  among  the  weakest  ele- 
ments in  the  regulatory  chain 
was  the  wholesale  regulator 
Imro,  which  disgraced  itself 
over  the  Maxwell  fiasco.  It 
has  now,  however,  redeemed 
itself  by  coming  to  terms  rap- 
idly'with  'the  pensions  mis- 
seUing  scandal.  its  tough 
handling  of  Deutsche  Morgan 
Grenfell  in  the  wake  of  the 
Peter  Young  affair. 

The  SIB  itself  has  not  been 
without  its  triumphs,  al- 
though the  slow  speed  at 
which  it  operates  is  some- 
thing which  will  have  to  be 
addressed  by  whoever  suc- 
ceeds Sir  Andrew. 

The  SIB’s  decision  to  damp 
down  on  abuses  an  the  deriva- 
tives market  in  the  course  of 
takeovers  is  to  be  lauded,  as 
this  was  a gaping  hole  in  City 
practice.  The  board's-  hard- 
hitting swing  at  the  London 
Metals  Exchange  was  another 
useful  advance. 

The  big  questions  for  toe 
post-Largs  era  concern  the  na- 
ture of  securities  regulation 
under  the  next  govennent  and 
the  relationship  between  this 
and  banking  supervision.  As 
tor  as  toe  first  is  concerned, 
the  consensus  seems  to  be 
building  around  a super-regu- 
lator based  cm  SIB  — a reverse 
takeover  by  Imro  with  Phillip 
Thorpe  to  charge  could  be  one 
model.  But  toe  next  govern- 
ment might  also  need  to  con- 
sider the  Treasury  Select  Com- 
mittee’s view  that  there  is 
perhaps  a case  for  moving 
banking  supervision  from 
Threadneedle  Street  This 
would  mean  imfemgHng  the 
ties  between  the  SIB  and  the 
Board  of  Banking  Supervision. 

With  Sir  Andrew’s  decision 
to  quit,  an  toe  grounds  that 
five  years  at  the  top  In  a tost- 


changtog  and  developing  fi- 
nancial community  is  enough 
for  anyone,  questions  may 
start  to  be  raised  as  to 
whether  Eddie  George  — 
whose  term  as  Governor  ex- 
pires in  the  summer  of  1S98 — 
will  naturally  want  to  be 
reappointed.  This  may  be  es- 
pecially so  if  the  monetary 
committee  proposed  by  Gor- 
don Brown  should  trim  the 
Bank's  authority  to  the  infla- 
tion arena.  Sir  Andrew's  de- 
parture could  signal  exciting 
times  ahead  for  governance 
in  the  City. 


Cape  sparkle 

DE  BEERS’  presence  in 
Hatton  Garden  has 
weathered  the  Blitz,  the 
decades  of  anti-South  African 
wnnpaipnin^  the  transition 
to  majority  rule  — even  the 
accession  to  Pretoria  of  a gov- 
ernment officially  committed 
to  the  “socialist  path”.  But 
can  it  survive  the  new  enthu- 
siasm to  South  Africa  for 
such  concepts  as  “high  value- 
added  human  capital”? 

As  a new  government  com- 
mission sets  to  work  in  Jo- 
hannesburg asking  why,  for 
example,  cutting,  polishing 

and  marketing  cannot  come 
hnma  to  the  Cape,  the  ques- 
tion assumes  a real  impor- 
tance. 

There  are  two  reasons  to 
hope  the  company’s  Central 
Selling  Organisation  remains 
InECl. 

The  first  is  imanhamerily 
Brltannocentric.  De  Beers 
provides  a base  of  precious- 
stones  expertise  tint  Is  a 
great  national  asset  Its  pres- 
ence lends  credibility  to  Hat- 
ton Garden's  claim  to  be  a 
premier  European  jewellery 
centre. 

The  second  is  a little  less 
self-interested.  De  Beers  is  a 
South  African  company, 
retaining  its  oW  address  of 
Stockdale  Street,  Kimberley. 
But  the  Cape  is  hardly  an 
ideal  location  from  which  to 
sell  diamonds  to  dealers  from 
the  US,  Belgium  and  Tel  Aviv. 

South  Africa's  new  estab- 
lishment has  taken  on  board 
much  market-based  thinking. 
But  It  remains  sadly  dirigista 
if  it  imagines  that  the  world’s 
big  gem-buyers  will  sit  for 
hours  on  SAA  airliners  for 
the  privilege  of  attending  auc- 
tions to  the  Cape. 


Cook  cop-out 

THE  latest  twist  to  toe 
Triplex  Lloyd/ William 
Cook  bid  contest  is,  like 
the  rest  of  the  battle  so  tor,  a 
poor  advert  for  British  busi- 
ness. 

Although  William  Cook's 
chairman,  Andrew  Cook,  may 
now  keep  his  job,  he  has  con- 
ceded plenty  of  the  arguments 
along  the  way,  notably  his 
lavish  contractual  arrange- 
ments. 

At  the  same  time,  Triplex 
has  been  punished  for  failing 
to  talk  about  the  benefits  of 
the  deal  for  its  stakeholders, 
instead  taking  the  easy  but  in- 
advised  option  of  just  attack- 
tog  Cook. 

Investors  have  accordingly 
voted  with  their  feet,  driving 
down  the  value  of  Triplex's 
cash-and-paper  offer,  prevent- 
ing it  from  winning  control  of 
a company  that  richly  de- 
served to  be  taken  over. 


Accounts  films 
face  cartel  row 


RogarCmra 


LEADING  accountancy 
firms  may  have  to  face 
the  Restrictive  Practices 
Court  following  a complaint 
yesterday  by  venture  capital 
organisations  about  a cartel 
operated  by  toe  six  largest  UK 
accountants. 

The  British  Venture  Capi- 
tal Association,  which  repre- 
sents companies  backing 
management  buy-outs  and 
other  risky  ventures,  told  the 
Office  of  F^xr  Trading  that  an 
agreement  between  the  big 
she  would  prevent  competi- 
tion and  damage  the  venture 
capital  market 
The  firms  registered  an 
agreement  in  November  allow- 
ing them  to  impose  standard 

mnHWnnt  limWtig  the  firms* 
Itflhfffly  ifftiey  are  negligent  in 
'due  diligence"  work,  investi- 
gating companies  on  behalf  of 
venture  capitalists. 

Martin  Gagsn  of  3i.  who 
chairs  the  BVCA  Technical 
Committee,  said  the  BVCA 
objected  to  standard  condi- 
tions being  applied  when 


there  was  no  effective  alterm 
tive  to  the  big  six.  "We  ar 
happy  to  have  a cap  on  liabU 
ity  if  that  results  from,  tod! 
vidual  negotiation.  But  we  ot 
ject  to  having  the  same  term 

for  every  transaction  in  ever; 

venture  capital  company  am 
accountancy  firm.” 

The  accountants’  agree 
meat  Is  part  of  an  effort  t 
restrict  liability  after  a serie 
of  huge  claims  in  recent  year 
threaten  ing  to  bankrupt  indJ 
vidual  partners  as  well  as  fla 
firms.  A spokesman  foi 
B7MG,  one  of  the  big  nfr,  saiu 
the  firms  should  not  be  ex 
posed  to  ciafrns  which  exceec 
their  responsibility  for  anj 
loss,  and  that  venture  capita 
deals  were  highly  risky. 

But  City  institutions  an 
worried  that  this  agreemftn 
is  a test  case  which,  if  ac 
cepted  by  the  OFT,  woulr 
then  be  extended  to  ©the] 
areas  of  accountants’  wort 
outside  audit,  where  limits 
tion  of  liability  is  forbldfiex 
bylaw. 

Other  bodies  are  believed  U 
be  ready  to  follow  the  BVCA 
with  complaints  to  the  OFT. ' 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Bandai  to  serve  new  master 


Sega  captures 
Power  Rangers 
in  games  war 


BT  cuts  £12 
a month  off 
Internet  fee 


Lisa  Buckingham 


THE  violent  world  of 
Super  Mario  and  Mortal 
Kombat  notched  up  an- 
other casualty  In  Tokyo  yes- 
terday when  Sega  — the  cre- 
ator of  Sonic  the  Hedgehog  — 
decided  to  pay  more  than 
£655  million  to  buy  its  Japa- 
nese compatriot,  Bandai,  the 
maker  of  Power  Rangers. 

The  move  is  a response  to 
the  increasingly  fierce  compe- 
tition from  rivals  Nintendo 
and  Sony  fbr  supremacy  in 
the  video-games  market 
It  is  also  part  of  a global 
shake-up  which  is  transform- 
ing what  used  to  be  a frag- 
mented world  toy  industry  as 
a handful  of  big  groups 
scramble  fbr  the  best  names 
and  products  in  an  industry 
showing  only  modest  growth. 

Sega,  whose  Saturn  video- 
game  machine  was  taken  off 
the  shelves  of  WH  Smith  to 


make  way  for  better  selling 
ones  at  Christmas,  says  it  will 
try  to  use  some  of  the  toy 
brands  made  by  Bandai  for 
future  video  games. 

Bandai  has  a joint  venture 
with  the  American  company 
Mattel,  which  makes  Barbie 
dolls  and  Disney  characters. 
Sega  is  hoping  to  gamer  some 
of  these  toy  ideas  to  revive  its 
fortunes. 

Analysts  have  said  the  com- 
pany appeared  in  danger  of 
losing  touch  with  the  leader- 
ship race  in  the  video  game 
market  which  has  spent  the 
past  three  years  traumatised 
by  violent  price  wars  and 
wildly  fluctuating  fortunes. 

Nintendo,  whose  Super 
Mario  was  once  one  of  the 
most  famous  names  in  the 
'world  but  which  has  taken  on 
a lower  profile  in  recent 
months,  said  it  was  uncon- 
cerned at  yesterday's  merger. 

The  company's  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  field  was  under- 
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lined  last  year  with  the 
launch  of  a 64-hit  player 
which  stormed  the  American 
market,  selling  more  than  two 
million  machines  in  its  first 
six  months.  Sony  has  also 
produced  a winner  with  its  32- 
bit  PlayStation  machine,  sell- 
ing ll  million  in  two  years. 

Sega,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
managed  to  sell  just  seven 
million  of  its  Saturn  machine 
in  a similar  length  of  time. 

The  company  recently 
stunned  the  market  by  Issu- 
ing a profits  warning  after  Its 


US  affiliate  was  forced  to 
write  off  £37  million  of  obso- 
lete machines. 

Bandai,  with  sales  of  about 
£1.1  billion,  has  also  been 
struggling  and  is  expected  to 
turn  in  a loss  for  the  current 
year.  But  Sega,  whose  other 
interests  include  Segaworld, 
the  £50  million  futuristic 
theme  park  in  London's 
Leicester  Square,  predicted 
that  sales  of  the  combined 
group  would  rise  by  about  a 
third  to  £3.1  billion  in  foe 
year  to  March. 


News  in  brief 


RAF  TriStar  contract 


goes  to  Gulf  firm 


AGOVERNMENT  decision  to  send  RAF  TriStar  transport 
planes  to  foe  Gulf  for  routine  maintenance.  Instead  of  having 
the  work  dond  in  Britain,  was  condemned  last  night  as  “com- 
plete madness".  The  contract,  previously  held  by  Marshalls  of 
Cambridge,  has  been  won  by  Abu  Dhabi-based  Gulf  Aircraft 
Maintenance  Company,  though  individual  components  will  be 
repaired  in  this  country.  The  value  of  foe  work,  under  what 
used  to  be  a single  contract,  is  about  £45  mllllan- 

"It  is  simply  outrageous  that  a highly  respected  British 
company  with  an  excellent  track  record  has  lost  out  to  a foreign 
competitor  based  thousands  of  miles  away,”  said  foesbadow 
defence  secretary,  Dr  David  Clark. 

Defence  procurement  minister  James  Arbuthnot  said  foe 
decision  would  give  the  best  value  for  money.  The  award, 
follows  the  recent  signing  of  a defence  agreement  with  the  UAE 
which  the  Ministry  of  Defence  believes  should, open  up  arms 
sales  worth  £20  billion — for  which  the  maintenance  contract 
appears  to  beasweetener.  — David  Fair  hail 


Watered  down,  not  weeping . . . Chancellor  Kohl 
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‘Thatcherite’  agenda  for 
Germany’s  tax  reforms 


fan  Traynortn  Bonn 


THEO  Waigel,  foe  Ger- 
man finance  minister, 
last  night  unveiled  an 
ambitious  blueprint  to  over* 
haul  Germany's  complex  tax 
system  In  a post-Thatcherite 
initiative  to  help  the  govern- 
ing centre-right  coalition  win 
the  next  election.  In  1998. 

Although  the  reform  pack- 
age has  legislative  hurdles  to 
clear  before  Its  implementa- 
tion in  1998/99,  it  was  hailed 
as  "historic'',  representing 
the  biggest  changes  in  de- 
cades and  foe  belated  arrival 
of  Thatcherism  — albeit  in  di- 
luted form. 

The  Waigel  package  aims  to 
cut  the  top  rate  of  income  tax 
from  53  to  39  per  cent  and  In- 
troduce a new  bottom  rate  of 
15  per  cent  for  low  earners.  In 
between,  there  is  a sliding 
scale  of  22.5  to  39  per  cent  for 
those  earning  between 
DM18,000  (£6,750)  and 

DM90,000  (£35,000). 

The  new  top  rate  of  39  per 
cent  for  those  earning 
DM90,000  or  more  drew  criti- 


cism that  middle-income 
groups  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  rates  as  million- 
aires. The  scheme  also  cuts 
corporate  tax  and  eliminates 

a slew  of  tax-exempt  perks. 
The  net  tax-cuts  total  would 
be  DM30  billion,  said  Mr 
WalgeL 

But  tin  tax  cuts  will  need  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  a rise 
in  VAT  of  up  to  two  percent- 
age points  from  Us  current 
level  of  15  per  cent 

Chancellor  Kohl’s  coalition 
of  Christian  Democrats,  Mr 
Waigel's  Bavarian  Christian 
Social  Union  and  the  small, 

| liberal  Free  Democrats  are 
not  yet  agreed  on  the  VAT 
hike. 

Without  an  agreement  on 
VAT.  the  tax  reform  arithme- 
tic will  need  to  be  revised. 

. The  plan  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  feet  that  the  op- 
position Social  Democrats 
control  the  upper  house  in  i 
Bonn,  and  are  already  threat- 
ening to  block  the  VAT 
increases.. 

The  opposition  leader,  Os- 
kar  i-afnntninA,  will  denounce 
i the  tax  reforms  this  morning 


as  penalising  the  poor  to  ben- 
efit the  wealthy,  making  it 
clear  that  the  tax  Issue  will  be 
central  to  next  year’s  election 

campaign. 

Chancellor  Kohl  said  yes- 
terday that  he  was  “very  sat* 
isfied"  with  the  tax  reform 
proposals. Coalition  leaders 
last  night  sought  to  radiate 
unity  of  purpose,  but  the  tax 
issue  is  likely  to  produce 
greater  friction  In  an  increas- 
ingly fractious  coalition 
government. 

Overall,  foe  reforms  cut  foe 
tax  burden  by  almost 
DM82  billion,  with  almost 
half  that  recoverable  by  a 
widened  tax  base  and  the 
elimination  of  exemptions.  A 
further  DM14  billion  has  to  be 
raised  — probably  from  VAT 
increases  — to  produce  Mr 
Waigel's  figure  of  DM30  bil- 
lion in  net  cuts. 

"Our  concept  for  the  tax 
reform  is  the  ' most  important 
answer  to  Germany's  eco- 
nomic problems  today — glob- 
alisation, weak  investment, 
unemployment,  and  over -reg- 
ulation,” said  the  economics 
minister,  GOnther  Rexrodt 


LCI  takes  a punt  on  Las  Vegas 

London  Clubs  International  is  to  invest  $50  miltian  (£30  million) 
in  a Las  Vegas  casino  complex,  pipping  Ladbroke  and  Rank  to 
become  the  first  British  company  to  take  a management  rede  in  a 
US  casino.  It  Is  taking  a 25  percent  equity  stake  tn  the 2, 600- 
bedroom  AJaddio  Hotel  and  Casino,  which  is  being  redeveloped 

over  two  years  at  a cost  of  about  <750 million.  LCL  whose  shares 
rose  I5VSp  to  345VSp  on  the  news,  will  operate  SO  gaming  tables  and 

100  slot  machines  aimed  at  high  rollers. — Dominic  Walsh 


M&S  copyright  case  falls 

THE  £5  rnfflion  copyright  action  brought  against  Maries  & Spen- 
cer  by  swimwear  designer  Liza  Bruce  has  been  struck  out  after 
Ms  Bruce  foiled  to  respond  to  demands  from  the  chain  for  details 

■pfhor gnogaHnnfrf'rtocIpn  piracy  Thfr ffty?gxwrlflirn<»ri  fn  ions 

that  her  £320  designs  had  been  copied  and  seddby  M&S  for  £ZL 
The  chain  claimed  the  action  was  a publicity  stunt — Roger  Cowe 


New  Stakis  purchase 


ffyf.  aariiw  Friday  January  « 1887 j; 


British  economy 

goes  for  boom  end 
bust  at  same  time 


New  allies  for  the  virtual  reality  of  Segaworld  (above)  and  Sonic  the  Hedgehog  (below)  as  Sega  seeks  to  revive  Its  fortunes  photograph:  ewes  williams 


BRITISH  Telecom  la 
Dredudng  the  prices  of 
Its  mass  market  Internet 
service,  only  nine  months 
after  it  was  introduced, 

writes  Nicholas  Bannister. 

It  is  cutting  its  monthly 
charge  for  BT  Internet  by 
20  per  cent  to  £11.75,  bring- 
ing it  into  line  with  market 
leader  Demon.  It  is  also 
abolishing  the  £20  registra- 
tion fee. 

BT  Internet  Is  thought  to 
have  about  20,000  custom- 
ers, malting  it  the  third 
largest  dial-up  Internet  ac- 
cess provider,  but  it  trails 
well  behind  Demon,  which  i 
has  about  85.000. 

- BT  admits  that  its  old 
prices  were  above  foe  indus- 
try average.  Raj  Kan  than, 
who  runs  BT  Internet,  said: 
"The  market  is  growing  fast 
and  we  want  to  take  a large 
share  of  that  growth.” 

The  600.000  UK  Internet 
users  are  mainly  subscrib- 
ers to  online  services  such 
as  CompuServe,  America 
On-Line,  and  Microsoft  Net- 
work, which  concentrate 
on  offering  proprietary  ser- 
vices. 


A TALE  of  two  econo- 
mies, with  service 
sector  sales  increas- 
ing and  manufactur- 
ing growth  slowing,  emerged 
yesterday  from  the  largest 
ever  quarterly  economic  sur- 
vey by  foe  British  Chambers 
of  Commerce. 

It  showed,  too,  that  the 
strength  of  sterling  has  hit  95 
per  cent  of  Britain’s  large 
businesses,  with  companies 
increasingly  worried  by  gov- 
ernment intentions  on  inter- 
est rates  and  recruitment 
problems,  creating  potential 
wage  inflation. 

Responses  from  more  than 
8,600  companies  employing 
nearly  900,000  staff  showed 
the  manufacturing  sector 
“stuttering”,  while  foe  ser- 
vice sector  moved  ahead. 

Ian  Peters,  foe  BCC’s  dep- 
uty director-general,  said  that 
growth  in  manufacturers'  do- 
mestic sales  seemed  to  have 
stalled,  and  export  sales 
growth  had  declined,  while 
there  was  a significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  manu- 
facturers taking  oh  more 
workers  or  planning  invest- 
ment 

The  results  of  the  survey 
were  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
services  sector,  despite  disap- 
pointing December  retail  fig- 
ures released  earlier  this 

WGCik, 

Growth  in  the  sector  was 
being  driven  by  the  profes- 
sional an h managerial  sectors 
rather  than  retail,  the  survey 
found. 

Mr  Peters  said  that  foe 
strength  of  foe  pound  was  be- 
coming a serious  Issue  for 
manufacturers,  with  an  18  per 
cent  Increase  in  those  wor- 
ried about  foe  high  exchange 
rate  in  the  final  quarto:  of 
last  year,  the  largest  leap  in 
seven  years. 


“Larger  firms  — employing 
500  people  or  more  — are 
being  hit  worst,  with  95  per 
cent  saying  it  is  hindering 
their  business,*'  Mr  Peters 
He  warned  that  there 
was  nevertheless  likely  to  be 
a knock-on  effect  on  smaller 
companies. 

On  interest  rates,  the  cham- 
bers wanted  the  Chancellor, 
Kenneth  Clarke,  to  resist 
pressure  for  an  increase.  Mr 
Peters  said:  "It  is  important 
far  the  performance  of  manu- 
facturers, and  particularly 
the  larger  ones,  that  we  do  not 
risk  snuffing  out  manufactur- 
ing recovery  by  increasing  in- 
terest rates  at  this  stage.” 

However,  he  did  admit  that 
whatever  the  complexion  of 
foe  next  government  rates 
would  have  to  rise  after,  if  not 
before,  an  election. 

He  felt  that  the  impetus  for 
any  rate  rise  could  come  from 
wage  inflation,  fuelled  partic- 
ularly by  shortages  of  profes- 
sional mid  managerial  staff 
feeding  through  to  wage  in- 
creases. 

Mr  Peters  said:  “The  ser- 
vice sector  is  feeing  recruit- 
ment difficulties  at  levels  not 
seen  since  the  late  1980s. 

“Concern  about  pay  settle- 
ments has  risen,  with  27  per 


cent  saying  that  this  was  !U\ 
important  factor  affecting 
business  prospects." 

• Bank  credit  officers  were 
yesterday  warned  against  be- 
lieving they  could  walk  on 
water  after  the  low  level  of 
bad  debts  over  the  past  three 
years,  writes  Mark  Milner. 

Michael  Foot,  an  executive 
director  or  the  Bonk  of  Eng- 
land, told  a conference  ur 
credit-risk  managers  that  a 
long  period  of  sustainable, 
low  inflation  growth  might 
mean  that  interest  rates 
would  be  less  volatile  than 
they  had  been  over  the  past  20 
years,  but  that  it  was  debat- 
able whether  that  in  Itself 
would  mean  fewer  bad  debts. 

He  said:  “Even  if  it  does, 
the  bad-debt  experience  of  the 
past  three  years  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally low;  and  it  is  at  at 
such  points  in  the  lending 
cycle  that  credit  officers 
begin  to  think:  *R  Is  always 
going  to  be  like  this.'  or  in  the 
worst  cases,  that  they  can 
; walk  on  water.” 

Banks,  Mr  Foot  warned, 
should  not  cut  lending  mar- 
gins just  because  rivals  had, 
and  they  should  use  their 
right  to  intervene  in  the  af- 
fairs of  a borrower  running 
into  trouble. 


Old  warriors  keep  up  the 
battle  against  inflation 


Charlotte  Penny  reports  on  continuing 
fears  about  a return  of  the  Brftish'cfisease 


Eddie  george,  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  of 
Kngiand,  must  he  pac- 
ing up  and  down  hi  Us  com- 
fortable offices  in  Thread- 
needle  Street.  After  two 
months  of  trying  to  persuade 
the  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  to  put  up  Interest 
rates,  he  seems  to  be  out  of 
luck  again,  as  the  most  recent 
economic  indicators  lend  sup-' 
port  to  Mr  Clarke's  case  for 
keeping  them  on  hold. 

Last  week's  figures  on 
money  supply  showed  a sur- 
prise drop  In  foe  growth  of 
M4  (cash  plus  deposits  in 
banks  and  building  societies) 
in  December,  while  foe  CBTs 
quarterly  survey  of  manufeo- 
tnrers  suggests  the- strength- 
of  foe  pound  is  causing  prob- 
lems for  exporters.  Christmas 
was  unexpectedly  gloomy  for 
retailers  and  figures  from  the 
British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce suggest  the  industrial 
side  of  the  economy  is  slow- 
ing down. 

Despite  the  figures,  the  gov- 
ernor remains  worried  about 
Inflation.  He  has  been  at  the 
Bank  since  1962  and  is  weZZ 
aware  of  the  UK’s  less  than 
glowing  record  over  that 
time.  While  the  rate  has  tum- 


bled from  file  double  digit 
levels  of  the  1970s,  it  has  been 
consistently  higher  than  that 
of  other  major  economies. 

Many  economists,  particu- 
larly those  of  a monetarist 
bent,  argue  that  Britain  has 
been  lax  about  keeping  the 
growth  of  money  supply 
under  control.  Professor  Geof- 
frey Wood  of  City  University 
Business  School  blames  the 
influence  of  Keynes’s  follow- 
■ ers.  He  argues  that  they  mis- 
interpreted Keynes,  believing 
that  governments  could  boost 
demand  at  will  without  infla- 
tionary consequences. 

The  problem  of  uncon- 
trolled monetary  growth  was 
compounded  by  policy  errors 
In  the  1970s.  Britain,  along 
with  most  Industrialised 
countries  accommodated  the 
oil  price  rises  of  1973/74  and 
1978/79  by  allowing  foe  over- 
all price  level  to  increase. 

In  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, tight  monetary  policy 
after  the  first  price  rise  in 
1973  kept  the  Inflation  rate 
down,  at  foe  cost  of  rising  un- 
employment. 

In  other  states  monitored 
by  the  OECD,  people  came  to 
expect  double-digit  inflation 
to  be  the  norm  and  to  adjust 


Beating  inflation 
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wage  riowianita  accordingly. 
The  real  benefit  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  approach  was 
highlighted  in  the  second  oil 
price  shock,  in  1978/79.  While 
inflation  in  other  OECD 
countries  soared  even  higher, 
prices  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany  showed  a slight  blip 
before  dropping  back. 

Raised  inflationary  expecta- 
tions and  the  perennial  prob- 
lem of  capacity  constraints 
contributed  to  the  UK  enter- 
ing the  1980s  with  Inflation 
above  20  per  cent.  The  UK  has 
a smaller  productive  sector 
than  that  of  other  big  econo- 
mies. When  the  good  times 
roll,  the  economy  quickly 
reaches  its  limits.  Shortages 
enable  workers  to  bid  up 
wages  and  business  to  put  up 
prices;  so  Inflation  spirals. 

The  1990s  have  seen  Infla- 
tion receding  as  a problem  for 
most  advanced  countries. 
Remarkably  for  Britain,  after 
six  years  of  growth  price  rises 
are  still  relatively  subdued. 
While  inflation  is  still  higher 
than  in  most  European 
countries,  the  economy  is  at 
or  close  to,  foe  peak  of  foe 
trade  cycle.  France  and  Ger- 
many are  still  in  recession, 
with  high  unemployment 

So  foe  Chancellor  is  able  to 
proclaim  the  success  of  gov- 
ernment policies  In  defeating 
inflation.  The  Governor,  In 
the  light  of  the  historical  ex- 
perience, is  more  stepticaL 

Prof  Wood  agrees.  The  Brit- 
ish show  no  sign  of  learning 
to  like  low  inflation.  Money 
illusion,  a failure  to  take  into 
account  the  effect  of  inflating 
on  the  real  level  of  income  or 
wealth,  rules  — with  most 
people  welcoming  . the  recent 
renewed  burst  of  foliation  in 
the  housing  market. 

Prof  Wood  thinire  foe  only 
ways  of  changing  the  prevail- 
ing culture  are  price  rises  fol- 
fowed  by  a painful  curative 
dose  of  disinflation. -or  a long 
period  of  low  inflation  so  that 
people  can  see  foe  benefits  of 
price  stability. 

The  Governor  must  be  hop- 
ing he  can  avoid  the  former. 


Morgan  ‘settles9  Horlick  with  a brushloff 


THE  purchase  ofMetropote  Hotels  fbr  £327  million  in  November 
has  not  sated  Stakis  chief  executive  David  Mkhels.Tbe  Glasgow- 
based  hotel  and  casino  group  is  understood  to  be  about  to  spend 
another  £7.8  mifllroi  for  Puckrap  Hall,  an  84-bedroom  hotel  and 
golf  dub  in  Tewkesbury.  The  Regency  property,  marketed  by 
Kni^t  Frank  on  behalf  of  Independent  operator  Country  Man- 
sion Hotels,  has  planning consentfor  afortber  50  bedrooms. 
Stakis  shares  rose  iv^pyesterday,  to  106'Ap. — Dominic  Walsh  . 


General  builds  new  career 


GENERAL  Sir  Antony Wsflker,  former  deputy  chief  of  the  defence 
etafl;  has  joinjedMowtem,  tiie  construction  group,  in  the  latest 
example  of  the  “revolving  door”  syndrome.  He  will  be  business 
development  director  ofthe  company's  Facilities  Services  Group, 
one  of  whose  main  clients  is  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  Sir  Antony, 

61,  said  his  MoD  experience-“wfll  obviously  be  helpful”  but  he  had 

always  believed  in  abettarnommercial .relationship  between 
private  business  and  public  dients. — Richard  Nbrton-Taylbr  . 


DEUTSCHE  Morgan  Gren- 
fell sought  yesterday  to 
draw  a line  under  foe  Nicola 
Horlick  affair  by  declaring 
the  matter  “settled"  and. 
refusing  to  reinstate  the  hlgfe£ 
profile  fond  manager  or  pay . 
her  any  compensation.  ■ 

After  completing  its  own  i£-< 
quiry  into  allegations  of  staff 
poaching,  the  bank  believes  ft 
has  convincing  proof  that  Ms 
Horlick  was  hatching  a plot  to 
move,  taldng  many  Of  her  col- 
leagues, to  rival  Dutch  bank 
ABN  Amro.  '*  • 

Ms  Horlick,  formerly  head 
of  Morgan  Grenfell  Assets 
Management's  £18  hilltop  i 
pension-fond,  business,  denies ! 
i the  charges  and  has  threat-  j 
ened  to  sue  the  bank  for  cah-i 


structive  dismissal.  She 
resigned  two  days  after  her 
suspension,  last  Tuesday. . 

Last  night,  she  seemed  to 
have  given  up  all  hope  of  get- 
ting back  her  £1  million  a 
year  job.  “It's  a bit  unlikely,  1 
would  say.  1 think  I have  got 
to  be  a bit  realistic,"  she  said, 
adding  that  her  lawyers  were 
talkmg  to  Morgan  Grenfell’s 
legal  firm.  Fox  Williams. 

. Tte  end  of  Deutsche's  nln* 
day  internal  inquiry  follows 
.an  admission  by  Ms  Horlick 
on  Wednesday  that  she  had 
been  m "informal  and  prelim- 
“ary"  talks  with  ABN  Amro 
flays  before  her  suspension. 

Deutsche  said  the  affair 
fas  now  settled.  “She’s  no 
+ung?r  aa  employee  and 
trerea  no  question  of  rein- 
statement or  compensation,” 
a Spokesman  said.  He  said  foe 


bank  had  not  yet  {received  a 
writ  from  Ms  Hortiit 
The  tank  holds  ahumber  or 

sworn  statenumte  , — 


««««*  a lumber  or 
sworn  statements,  ram  some 
cl0£e?.t  associates, 
hefiev*  to  show 
£^5®  Horiick  manned  to 

drifect  with  her  staf ; in  an  al- 

Jw0?  ban*Menjes  at* 

J^Pting  to  recrnir  ^ full 
team,  but  admits  to  hnidino 
ta^^thMsHor4h0ldlne 
yesterday  an- 
aSdl«  i°iathan  Asquith, 

ST  wLChief  offi. 

«r-  His  promotion  .may  sle- 

‘He  bank’s  inTeSt  to 
s^tehgthen.  its  manaBemnnt 
controls,  which 

Eg1 criticised  over  tK 

Peter  Young  d$bdcle;and  are 
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y faces  six  weeks 
on  the  sidelines  after  fall 


Chris  Hmridm 


Tony  mccoy  is  in 

flangsr  nf  mtgging  thp 
Cheltenham  Festival 
in  March  after  break- 
ing two  hones  in  his  left 
shoulder  at  Wincanton  yester- 
day. 

The  rhawipinn  jockey  was 
given  oxygen  by  paramedics 
before  being  stretchered  to 

the  nmmiw  mwllwil  rnmw  ^iftw 

a first-fence  faQ  on  Speedy 
Snapsgem. 

Only  six  of  the  15  runners 
completed  the  incident- 
packed  race,  and  Norman 


wniiammn  and  Simon  Bur- 
rough  were  also  injured.  The 
remaining  runners  were 
forced  to  miss  out  the  fence 
on  the  second  and  third  cir- 
cuits where  McCoy  and  his 
stricken  mount  lay. 
i McCoy  was  accompanied  to 
Yeovil  General  Hospital  by 
trainer  Martin  Pipe,  who 
said:  “Tony  has  fractured  a . 
couple  of  bones  in  his 
shoulder,  the  clavicle  and  I 
scapula  bone. 

“One  is  on  top  of  the 
shoulder  and  one  is  under  the 
arm.  TTta  left  shoulder  is  all 
strapped  up  and  be  win  have 
to  visit  a specialist  tomorrow’. 


He  is  going  to  be  out  for  some 
time,  possibly  six  weeks.  I am 
hoping  he  will  be  back  for 
fthVltanham  ” 

Earlier  in  the  week  McCoy 
had  split  with  trainer  Paul  Nl- 
cholls  and  ironically  his 
horse,  Jac  del  Prince,  com- 
pleted yesterday's  race  safely. 
Nicholls  said:  ‘Tm  gutted  at 
what*  s happened  to  Tony.  It's 
a bad  end  to  a bad  week.” 

McCoy,  who  in  November 
shattered  by  30  days  the  re- 
cord for  the  fastest  100  previ- 
ously held  by  Peter  Scuda- 
more. has  already  ridden  130 
winners.  Before  yesterday  his 
nearest  pursuer  Adrian  Ma- 


Alzulu  holds  Main  chance 


Ron  Cox 


THE  Rossington  Main 
Hurdle  at  Doncaster 
has  been  won  by  some 
smart  novices  down  the 
years  and  the  standard 
should  be  maintained 
today,  for  it  will  take  a 
good  one  to  beat  Alzulu. 

One  of  last  season's  top 
NH  Flat  performers  — he 
finished  two  lengths  second 
to  Wither  Or  Which  in  the 
Festival  Bunqper  at  Chel- 


tenham — Alzulu  is  very 
nmcii  on  the  upgrade  over 
hurdles.  Wins  at  Hay  dock 
and  Kelso  will  have  pre- 
pared Jimmy  FitzGerald’s 
six-year-old  for  this  stiffer 
task,  and  though  he  now 
meets  speedier  types  from 
off  the  Flat,  Alzulu  has  a 
change  of  gear  himself 
Hurricane  Lamp  looks 
dangerous  in  receipt  of  4Jb, 
but  with  the  David  Nichol- 1 
son  horses  blowing  hot  and 1 
cold  this  looks  best  left  to 
Alzulu  (2^5). 


Despite  some  attractive 
lump  racing,  today's  best 
bet  looks  to  be  on  the  all- 
weather  • at  Southwell, 
where  Qnalitair  Pride 
(4-00)  stands  out  to  division 
two  of  the  amateur  riders 
handicap. 

After  splitting  Chinp  Cas- 
tle and  Golden  Hadeer  over 
course  and  distance  last 
week,  Qualitair  Pride  faces 
a much  easier  task  and  she 
will  have  every  assistance 
to  the  saddle  from  Lydia 
Pearce. 


guire  trailed  by  67  in  the  title 
race. 

Burrough  was  also  taken  to 
hospital  after  sustaining  a 
broken  right  collarbone  when 
Masked  Martin  fell  at  the 
sixth,  while  Williamson  was 
stood  down  for  foe  remainder 
of  the  day  when  bruising  his 
left  shin  and  elbow  in  a fen 
from  Withy  combe  HilL 

At  Huntingdon  all  eyes 
were  on  Sierra  Bay  in  the  Of- 
ford  Novice  Hurdle.  He  had 
the'  reputation  of  being  just 
about  the  best  novice  in  Oli- 
ver Sherwood’s  powerful 
but  after  cruising  to 
the  front  two  out  he  suddenly 
found  he  was  running  on 
empty  and  could  do  no  better 
than  finish  third  behind  two 

outsiders.  Legible  and 

Clinton. 

. “I  stm  think  he’s  a serious 
horse,”  said  Sherwood.  “After 
21  months  off  the  course  he 
got  tired.  He’s  in  both  novice 
races  at  Cheltenham  and  1 
hope  to  give  him  another  one 
or  two  races  beforehand.** 

Stan  MeHor  described  his 
winner  Legible  as,  “a  police 
horse." 

“You  could  invite  him  in 
for  tea,  he’s  such  a nice  fol- 
low,” said  MeHor  of  the  nine- 
yearold,  whose  career  has 
been  dogged  by  leg  trouble 
since  he  started  life  as  one  ctf 
Sheikh  Mohammed’s  chosen 
with  John  Gosden. 
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Southwell  all-weather  Flat  card 
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» MHLUT  W 4-10-2 Qla.ro 

*4*l*?~*>*rI^P(*«7'4  Fata  Wcpa.  6-1  WtarABaln.  8-1  PreWypa,  My  Buarer.  6-1  JiekRohba  14-1 
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• Blinkered  first  time  today:  DONCASTER  2.05  Mesp;  2^5 
Herbert  Lodge.  FOLKESTONE  1.10  Claire’s  Dancer. 
SOUTHWELL  L55  Truly  Bay;  2J5  Swynford  Charmer;  4.00 
Sharp  Command.  UTTOXETER  3^5  Deceit  The  Second. 

Lynch  banned  for  22  days 

FERGAL  LYNCH,  the  lead-  iera,  ridden  by  Quinn,  which 
ing  apprentice,  has  been  resulted  in  further  interfer- 
banned  22  days  for  irresponsi-  ence  in  the  Ryde  Handicap, 
ble  riding.  He  was  punished  They  ruled  that  the  inter- 
by  the  Jockey  Club’s  disci-  ference  was  caused  when 
plinary  committee  yesterday  Lynch  moved  across  to  his  in- 
fer his  tiding  of  Mjjas  at  Ling-  side  when  not  sufficeientiy 
field  10  days  ago.  clear  of  Quinn. 

The  matter  had  been  Lynch’s  suspension  is  made 
referred  to  the  Jockey  Club  up  of  Fight  days  for  the  Ling- 
because  Lynch  bad  already  field  offence  together  with  toe 
accumulated  12  days  of  bans  minimum  14  days  incurred 
for  interference  in  the  previ-  under  the  referral  process, 
ous  12  months.  The  ban  runs  from  January 

The  committee,  who  took  28-30  and  February  3-17, 
evidence  from  Lynch,  his  em-  which  are  days  when  Flat  rac- 
ployer  Reg  HdDinshead  and  ing  is  scheduled.  Five  days  of 
Jimmy  Quinn,  found  that  the  suspension  will  be  tfe- 
jas  had  interfered  with  Daan-  ferred  until  May  6. 
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1^0  (X*  11Q|reiH*>1.U09U,R 
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pjm  £130.  Dire)  F-.CWSL  Tito  £156.70. 
Sff:  C49XS.  Went  EmflO.  Mb  OaaM 

1 BrBBZB. 

uoireiGtaii.9RiaowmJO>- 
becnag-q.- Alta  Map  artaert  lire  (KM); 
,,  wrer  W-Ay  (9-4  lav).  13  ran.  S,  31  (O 


Stawoca  TOM  CA20:  £1 JC.  E3SQ.  CIjBL 
Dial  F:  CS13a  Tcto  G35S0.  CSR  C4&48. 
190  (tata  M 11  Orta  IW8v)r  1,  MA9AIK 
F9989ian;  D Fertt  (19-1);  9,  WM4BI4M 
farm  (13-1):  4,  Swati 
■ Branctwr.  17  ran.  IX. 
fiSXft  CLB0.  tZJO. 
GCL3Q.  Tito  C1S4XA 
aaaei.NftAitare. 
C9)l  1,  KHAllDb  J 
Lai  SABI  p-1  fav};  a, 
f-ij.  9 ran.  1.  12.  (D 
OandoHoiToiB:  CSJOt  Cl  SO,  EZOL  Dual  F; 
taatt  CSF;  £7.10.  Nft  Monday  CtoD,  Sti> 
9bbb  Fatal. 

: 499  (Sre  HOyrtDl  1,  KWa  MOCE,  G 
UptBB  (BS-40  (re);  X,  Mm#  UaT  (11—1);  S, 
mr  Mb i«A|W  ( w-i ).  22  ran-  Hi.  i.  (J  Old) 
Tout  DAS*  £2X0.  040.  EOO.  Dual  F: 
£42X0.  Trkr  C128.70.  CSF.  £2163. 
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(14-1);  a.  MMrtbai  (2-1  fnv):  3,  Tan  fata 


; 8Ma  m-a.  T ran.  I.  hd.  (J  Pearcal  Tote; 
m mv  £BJ0.  n io. . Dual  F:  £3110.  Trio; 
E2&30.  CSF.  S4DJB.  TrlCBSC  C16&BS.  NH; 
1 PBh-ol  Jacks,  ppronomaola 
140  (srv  i,  spnnri  9tn  iDoa  D R 
McCabe  (6-1):  X ToreWMre  (lOO-Wk  a, 
taareM  Paul  an  |M  fev).  6 ran.  XX.  1C 
Dwyer)  Tow.  EflJft  BflO.  £1i0  Dual  F: 
£8X60,  CSF:  £19.18. 

2.10  (in)  1,  MATTA  SUMXWMB,  AWHe- 

lan  (6-1);  z,  Martita  (7-4  la*):  3,  Wire* 
M^MWt(6-8).9riin.3X  iXtGLlMre) 
Tta:  C7J»  DS8.  £1«.  Dual  F:  E^Q. 

Trio:  C5  00.  CSF:  CIS £6.  NR--  Set  Til* 
Fashion.’ 

MO  (im  Ml,  FABULOUS  8lTOTO,N 
CbtHbIb  0-8);  Z>  Bfcren  (W  (a*);  X >9 
SuBfM  X hk.  (M  Saunders)  Tote: 
£4.10;  £1.10.  Cl  SO.  C2.60.  Dual  F:  S3030. 

CSF:  £1186.  TriCBst  fi4SS6 

3.10  (7f)i  1,  OALWS.  M Wlglreni  (64 


Talrert  (9-4  lav).  8 ran  IX  X.  (V  Soane) 
Toto  Cl  160;  £2X0.  £150.  Cl  JO.  Dual  F: 
£2140.  CSF;  £42.74.  Trfcast  C9BS7. 
4.10(lB>4f),l,BITHEIIQ8iBY’lF  Lynch 
(5-1):  X Al  Mate!  f14-T);  3,  StanAlm  Bo, 
(25-1 L 3-1 1»  soviet  Kins.  14  ran.  Z 1 (R 
HcMnahead)  Tote:  C7Jtt  E2S0.  £9.*, 
C11SD.  DuM  ft  £40.70.  Trio:  £26100.  CSF:  ! 
£6122. 

OUADFOTkEBXa  PLACSPOTi  £6180. 

WETHERBY 

U»  CbBHBtal.  WMF  HAND,  PCar- 
barry  (7-2);  2,  Durano  (IM):  3,  Kirellt 
ham  (14-1).  4-0  la*  Clra*  3ter.  14  ran.  3. 
31  P Fttferald)  Tote  £100;  £ua  CISC. 
E2SDL  Dual  ft  CKSO.  Trio;  £8151  CSF: 
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XOB  Ou  If  Ch>  1,  CHOISTY.  J Supp*. 
(Mfr. x MtAatareu  Way  («  (M;  3. c£m 
~cta  l4ta»  (50-1  y.  7 ran.  Me.  <£h.  (Mra  a 
Sv9m*)  tow  sasce  cuft  nsn.  dum  ft 
Cl.  TO.  CSF.  £1)0,  NR  Cefflc  GtanL 
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Soccer 


Scottish  Cup,  third  round 

Hibernian  2,  Aberdeen  2 


McGinlay  has 
the  last  word 


Patrick  Glana 


THE  Aberdeen  substi- 
tute Billy  Dodds,  with 

a curling  drive  from 
25  yards,  and  tbe  Hi- 
bernian midfielder  Patrick 
McGinlay  with  a dose-range 
header,  ensured  that  the  most 
intriguing  tie  of  the  round 
would  go  to  a replay.  Goals 

had  seemed  unlikely  until  the 
sides  suddenly  began  swap- 
ping the  lead  during  the 
second  half. 

Aberdeen's  recent  ways  — 
five  defeats  and  three  draws 
In  eight  outings  — urgently 
needed  mending  and  the  man- 
ager Roy  Aitken’s  most 
effective  alteration  was  to 
restore  Kiriakov  to  the  right 

side  of  midfield  after  a profit- 
less few  weeks  at  full-back. 

The  busy  little  Bulgarian  al- 
most gave  Aberdeen  the  lead 
after  only  five  minutes.  Wln- 
dass’s  corner-kick  from  the 
left  was  so  long  that  it  came  to 
Kiriakov  20  yards  from  goal 
and  out  to  the  right  His  shot 
was  powerful  but  the  ball 
clipped  the  crossbar  on  its 
way  into  the  South  stand. 

That  heralded  a period  of 
domination  by  the  visitors, 
whose  seven  comers  in  the 
first  20  minutes  testified  to 
their  persistent  presence  in 
the  viclnhy  of  Leighton. 

The  Hibs  goalkeeper  had  to 
get  a fingertip  to  Young's  shot 
before  the  same  forward  came 
as  dose  as  it  gets  in  the  23rd 
minute.  Taking  Windass's 
lobbed  pass  on  the  left.  Young 
came  across  the  face  of  the 
penalty  area  and  drove  a pow- 
erful, low  drive  against  Leigh- 
tan’s  right-hand  post 


Yet  when  Hibs  did  finally 
maifP  some  progress  towards 
Watt,  they  suddenly  con 
dived  tbe  most  blatant  oppor 
tunlty.  Dennis  played  the  ball 
to  Jackson,  unmarked  on  the 
left  side  of  the  penalty  box. 
Too  deliberate  as  be  shaped 
for  his  shot,  Jackson  allowed 
Watt  to  rush  from  goal  and 
make  the  block. 

It  was  typical  of  Aberdeen’s 
form  of  late  that  they  should 
foil  behind  after  making  most 
of  the  running.  Only  four 
minutes  had  been  played  in 
the  second  half  when  Greg 
Miller,  son  of  the  former  Hibs 
manager  Alev,  scored  his  first 
goal  for  the  team. 

McGinlay  supplied  Dow, 
who  sent  a long  pass  out  to 
Jackson  on  the  left.  The  low 
centre  was  met  by  Miller 
close  in  and  his  shot  was 
clawed  back  by  Watt,  but  not 
before  it  had  crossed  tbe  line. 
The  referee  needed  confirma- 
tion from  his  linesman  before 
awarding  the  goal. 

Aberdeen  fans’  suspicion 
that  they  were  being  dealt  an- 
other bad  hand  hardened 
when  Young  again  hit  Leigh- 
ton’s post  But  within  three 
minutes  of  Dodds  and  Glass 
replacing  Windass  and  Row- 
son,  Aberdeen  were  level 
Dodds  fed  Miller  on  the  right 
and  the  low  cross  was  met  by 
Booth  who,  from  an  acute 
angle  to  the  right  of  goal 
clipped  the  ball  into  the  top 
for  comer. 


ilan:  Leighton;  W Miller,  Love, 
Qrent.  Dennis.  Hunter.  Dow.  Harper. 
O Miller,  Jjckson.  MeQInley. 


Watt  Anderson.  Woodthorpn 
CSmln).  Inglia, 


Rowson  (Glass. 

Kombouare.  J Miller,  Kiriakov,  Booth 
(Shearer.  87}.  Wlndesa  (Oodda,  88), 
Young. 

K Clark  (Paisley). 


Albertini  looks 
the  danger  man 
for  England 


David  Lacey  on  a 

Hoddlesque  Italian 
who  lit  up  Palermo 


TTEMPTING  to  assess 
.Italy  in  friendlies  is 
ier  like  trying  to 
pick  a Darby  winner  while 
the  horses  are  cantering  up  to 
the  start.  Their  breeding  is 
obvious  and  the  field  is  thick 
with  thoroughbreds,  but  few 
dues  are  offered  as  to  how 
they  will  behave  once  the  real 
contest  begins. 

Italy’s  2-0  win  over  the  com- 
bined Northern  Irish  might  of, 
among  others,  Reading,  Port 
Vale,  Swindon,  Blackpool  and 
St  Johnstone  in  Palermo  on 
Wednesday  evening  told 
Glenn  Hoddle  little  he  did  not 
already  know.  In  feet  the  sev- 
erely weakened  visitors  prob- 
ably offered  the  watching 
England  coach  little  bar  a per- 
tinent reminder  of  how  hard  it 
can  be  to  break  down  a nine- 
man  defence,  whatever  the  op- 
position’s strength. 

Cesare  Maldini,  the  65-year- 
old  coach  who  has  taken  over 
from  Arrlgo  Sacchi,  will  send 
out  a team  for  the  World  Cup 
qualifier  at  Wembley  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  with  the  prime  aim 
of  denying  England  their  first 
victory  over  Italy  for  20  years. 
A win  for  Hoddle  would  leave 
England  in  command  of  their 
qualifying  group;  a draw  and 
there  would  still  be  every- 
thing to  play  for. 

At  least  Hoddle  was  able  to 
confirm  that  Maldini  is  an 
Italian  traditionalist  when  it 
comes  to  tactics.  In  Palermo 
he  had  Ferrara  sweeping, 
with  Paolo  Maldini,  the 
coach's  son,  and  Costacurta 
marking;  at  least  this  is  what 
would  have  happened  had 
there  been  anyone  apart  from 
Quinn,  the  lone  Irish  at- 
tacker, to  mark. 

Hoddle  was  left  to  guess 
how  the  Italian  reversion,  to 
the  bolt  system  of  defence  (ie 
catenaccio)  would  work 


against  Shearer.  Nor  was  he 
given  much  evidence  con- 
cerning the  ability  of  Mal- 
dini’s  wing-back  pair,  Di 
Livio  and  C-arboni,  to  get  for- 
ward and  support  the  attack. 

What  Hoddle  did  see  was 
strong  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinuing ability  of  two  of  Italy's 
most  skilful  individuals,  Zola 
and  Del  Piero,  who  replaced 
the  little  Chelsea  player  for 
tiie  last  half-hour,  to  conjure 
goals  out  of  nothing.  Zola’s 
narrow-angle  shot  gave  Italy 
an  early  lead  and  Del  Piero’s 
superbly  struck  free-kick  com- 
pleted the  victory  in  the  penul- 
timate minute. 

“They’ve  got  great  individ- 
uals who  can  torn  a game,” 
Hoddle  admitted  as  he  flew 
home  yesterday.  “Whether 
they  think  they  can  play  both 
Zola  and  Del  Piero  at  Wem- 
bley I don’t  know.  The  two  are 
obviously  rivals  for  the  same 
place. 

"You  have  got  to  get  the  tac- 
tics right,  sure,  but  individual 
brilliance  and  skill,  like  Del 
Piero's  goal,  wins  matches.” 

Hoddle  was  also  taken  with 
Albertini,  who  orchestrated 
the  Italian  attack  through  a 
series  of  precise  long  passes 
from  midfield.  “He  is  a very 
good  player  if  you  give  him 
time  and  space  and  allow  him 
to  use  tbe  ball  as  he  wants 
to,"  said  the  England  coach. 

Something  similar  used  to 
be  said  about  Hoddle  the 
player,  and  he  did  not  like  to 
have  anyone  snapping  around 
his  ankles.  Maybe  Hoddle  the 
coach  will  ask  Batty  to  look 
after  Albertini,  but  that 
would  still  leave  Zola.  How 
England  deal  with  the  Chel- 
sea man  could  be  crucial 

The  Italy  coach  fears  the 
speed  and  penetration  of  Eng- 
land’s wing-backs  and  when 
Hoddle  announces  his  squad 
on  Thursday  the  roles  likely 
to  be  given  to  Beckham, 
Pearce  and  Le  Saux,  who  Is 
surely  in  line  for  recall  now 
that  Hoddle  has  lost  Hinch- 
diffe,  will  form  an  important 
part  of  the  discussion. 


Rocastle  eyes  Italian  job 


THE  former  England  inter- 
national David  Rocastle 
may  be  in  line  for  an  attrac- 
tive move  to  Fiorentlna, 
writes  Martin  Thorpe.  The  29- 
year-old,  so  out  of  fevour  at 
Chelsea  that  he  does  not  have 
a squad  number,  is  on  loan  at 
Norwich  and  was  playing  for 
them  at  Stoke  on  Wednesday 
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night  as  Fiorentlna  represen- 
tatives watched. 

Bayern  Munich  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  In  the 
Middlesbrough  striker  Fabri- 
zio  Ravanelli,  should  the 
Teesside  club  let  the  unsettled 
Italian  return  home  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  Bayern  ex- 
pect Jurgen  Klinsmann  to 
leave  in  tbe  summer  and  they 
see  Ravanelli  as  an  ideal 
replacement 

Ravanelli  has  escaped  with 
a one-match  ban  after  being 
sent  off  against  Sheffield 
Wednesday  last  Saturday. 

Peterborough  yesterday  in- 
stalled Peter  Boizot,  founder 
of  the  Phsa  Express  chain,  as 
their  president  The  67-year- 
old  locally  bom  businessman 
was  once  a chorister  at  Peter- 
borough Cathedral 

The  Wait  Ham  full-back 
Kenny  Brown  has  made  his 
On-loan  move  to  Birmingham 
permanent.  The  fee  is 
£75,000. 


Totally  committed  to  Leicester . . . but  O'Neill  admits  he  was  diverted  by  his  past  when  he  arrived  georgs  hswngshaw 


O’Neill’s  tale  of  two  cities 


Peter  White  finds  Leicester's  manager  confronting  his  past 
as  Norwich  threaten  his  club’s  FA  Cup  future  tomorrow 


WRY  smile  crossed 
Martin  O’Neill’s  face 
when  the  FA  Cup 
draw  de- 
creed that  Leicester  City 
would  face  Norwich  City,  the 
dub  he  walked  out  on  to  take 
charge  at  filbert  Street 
O’Neill,  having  enjoyed  tbe 
relatively  pressure-free  atmo- 
sphere at  Wycombe  for  five 
years,  stepped  up  the  manage- 
rial ladder  when  the  Norwich 
vacancy  arose  in  the  summer 
Of  1995.  Yet  six  months  later 
he  left  Carrow  Road,  admit- 
ting he  could  not  cope  with 
the  demands  and  interference 
of  Robert  Chase^  then  dub 
chairman. 

That  December  he  joined 
Leicester  and  he  has  since 
overseen  a revival  bringing 
promotion  last  summer  and 
now  a place  in  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup  semi-finals.  He  can  now 
look  back  calmly  on  his  trau- 
matic stint  at  Norwich,  and 
the  anguish  he  suffered  at 
first  at  Filbert  Street 

He  said:  “Working  with  Mr 
Chase  was  an  experience-  I 
felt  I was  better  at  managing 
the  dub  than  he  was,  but  he 
didn’t  seem  to  share  that 
view.  If  he  had  let  me  get  on 
with  the  job  I would  probably 
have  still  been  there  now. 

“I  know  in  the  mid-Eighties 
he  rescued  the  dub;  they 
should  be  grateful  for  that 
But  If  he  had  told  me  from  day 
one  that  there  was  no  money 


to  buy  players,  and  indeed  the 
dub  was  broke,  I would  still 
have  taken  the  job  and  sorted 
things  out  1 was  not  looking 
for  no  million  to  spend. 

“It  was  once  suggested  to 
me  that  he  didn’t  really  want  a 
manager  at  all,  he  just  wanted 
a tracksuit  Someone  had  to 
let  go  and  it  was  not  going  to 
be  him.  So  it  had  to  be  me.” 

The  departure  proved  a 
huge  wrench  for  O'Neill,  who 
had  guided  Wycombe  from 
the  GM  Vauxhall  Conference 
to  the  Football  League  and 


O’Neill  was  still  in  turmoil 
over  his  departure  from  Nor- 
wich. “During  the  first  six  or 
seven  weeks  at  Filbert  Street 
my  mind  kept  drifting  back  to 
my  previous  job,  and  that  was 
having  an  adverse  effect,  as 
Leicester’s  results  showed. 

“At  Wycombe  I always 
received  100  per  cent  hadting 
from  the  supporters.  At  Nor- 
wich the  crowd  was  behind 
me  even  if  tile  diahtmn 
wasn’t.  But  suddenly  at 
Leicester  people  were  becom- 
ing aggravated.  They  seemed 


‘If  Chase  had  told  me  the  club  was 
broke,  I’d  still  have  accepted’ 


turned  down  several  job 
offers  before  opting  to  return 
to  Norwich,  where  he  had 
spent  two  years  in  separate 
spells  as  a popular  midfielder. 

“I  had  an  affinity  to  Nor- 
wich,” he  said.  “When  I left 
we  were  through  to  the  quar- 
ter-finals of  the'  Coca-Cola 
Cup  and  third  In  the  First 
Division.  I have  no  doubts  I 
could  have  taken  them  to  pro- 
motion. That  was  what  made 
walking  out  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult But  it  came  to  the  stage 
where  I could  not  stand  it  any 
longer." 

Even  after  he  succeeded 
Mark  McGhee  at  Leicester, 


to  think  the  riub  had  no  ambi- 
tion and  was  going  nowhere.” 

The  44-year-old  former 
Northern  Ireland  interna- 
tional acknowledges  that  win- 
ning over  Leicester's  support- 
ers and  then  hauling  the  dub 
out  of  the  doldrums  was  the 
biggest  test  of  his  managerial 
career  so  far. 

“It  was  important  at  the 
start  that  I arrested  the  slide 
which  had  brought  just  two 
points  from  a possible  15.  I 
was  doing  things  at  SOOmph 
but  thankfully  it  came  right 
in  the  end.” 

Steve  CLaridge,  the  striker 
his  manager  affectionately 


cans  the  “poor  man’s  Kenny 
Dalglish”,  more  than  repaid 
O'Neill’s  £1  minim  invest- 
ment when  he  scored  the 
extra-time  winner  against 
Crystal  Palace  in  the  play-off 
final  last  season  to  return 
Leicester  to  the  Premiership. 

The  emergence  of  the  teen- 
ager Emile  Heskey  has  been 
ahother  bonus  for  O’Neill  and 
both  strikers  are  sure  to  have 
a big  say  in  proceedings  at 
Filbert  Street  tomorrow,  just 
as  they  have  in  Leicester's 
progress  in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup 
and  to  relative  safety  in  the 
Premiership.  • - 

O’Neill  never  ventured  be- 
yond foe  quarterfinals  of  the 
FA  Cup  in  a 13-year  playing 
career  which  took  in  Notting- 
ham Forest,  Manchester ‘City 
and  Notts  County  as  well  as 
Norwich. 

“I  would  have  sacrificed  a 
European  Cup  winner’s 
medal  at  Forest  fin- an  FA  Cup 
win.”  he  said.  “It  is  stm  the 
most  magical  competition  of 
all,  although  I Just  wish  it 
would  go  back  to  the  did  for- 
mat It’s  not  quite  the  same 
having  to  wait  10  days  for  a 
replay  and  then  see  a tie  de- 
cided by  a penalty  shoot-out” 
.But  deep  down  O’Neill 
would  settle  for  the  toss  of  a 
coin  if  it  meant  beating  his  for- 
mer chib  to  take  Leicester  into 
the  fifth  round.  He  added;  “I 
stm  have  a lot  of  friends  at 
Norwich  and  Pm  locking  for 
ward  to  seeing  them  again,  m 
be  shaking  a few  hands  after- 
wards, no  doubt  a lot  more  if 
we  win  and  not  so  many  if  we 
happen  to  get  beaten.” 


Lottery  Taylor-made  for  minnows 


Martin  Thorpe 


THE  Government  is  con- 
sidering using  Lottery 
money  to  pay  for  vital 
safety  work  stm  to  be  com- 
pleted under  the  Taylor 
report 

Originally  the  Government 
opposed  the  idea,  arguing  that 
football  hart  pnmigh  money  to 
pay  for  itself  But  it  has  now 
bowed  to  the  argument  that  the 
work  is  scheduled  for  stadiums 
In  the  hard- up  lower  divisions 
and  without  Lottery  foods  it 
could  not  be  carried  out 
Peter  Lee.  the  Football 


Trust’s  chiaf  executive,  said 
yesterday:  “The  Trust's  prior- 
ity has  always  been  safety  at 
grounds,  but  that  safety  could 
be  undermined  If  our  con- 
cerns for  more  money  are  not 
addressed.” 

The  crisis  was  sparked 
when  tbe  Trust,  which  fi- 
nances the  work,  saw  the  Lot- 
tery cut  its  pools-de  rived  in- 
come from  £36  million  a year 
to  £13  million. 

As  a result  the  Premier 
League's  Mike  Lee  cautioned: 
“The  foil  implementation  of 
Taylor  is  under  threat  unless 
the  Government  comes  up 
with  some  way  of  replacing  the 


money  lost  by  the  Trust  be- 
cause of  the  Lottery.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  that  some  Lot- 
tery money  be  marfe  available 
to  implement  what  is,  after  all, 
the  Government’s  own  legisla- 
tion. on  ground  safety.” 

David  Dent  secretary  of  the 
Football  League,  said:  “Un- 
less some  alternative  income 
is  found  for  tbe  Trust,  the  foil 
Taylor  recommendations  can- 
not be  implemented.  Tbe  most 
obvious  source  of  that  income 
Is  foe  Lottery."  Work  not  yet 
completed  Includes  improv- 
ing terrace  safety  and  provid- 
ing seats,  access  points  and 
stand  roafe. 


The  Government  has  now 
given  the  green  light  to  the 
Sports  Council,  which  distrib- 
utes Lottery  money  to  sport, 
to  open  talks  with  the  Trust, 
and  tiie  sports  minister  Tain 
Sproat  bas  Invited  the  Pre- 
mier League's  Ride  Parry  to  a 
meeting  in  response  to  foe 
chief  executive’s  request  for 
Lottery  money  to  be  made 
available. 

The  Premier  League  is  also 
considering  increasing  its 
tH  irifll  fan  annual  contribution 
to  the  Trust  to  comptanent 
any  Lottery  money;  a Govern- 
ment decision  is  due  in  March 
when  the  Trust  meets  SproaL 


Golf 


Faldo 
as  Carter  gets 
carried  away 


Mmfc  Garrod  at  Hopo  totawl, 
Queensland 


AVID  CARTER’S  share 
of  the  first-round  lead 
in  the  Johnnie  Walker 
Classic  here  in  Australia  was 
as  unexpected  as  the  location, 
for  the  European  Tour’s  open- 
ing event  Is  exotic. 

The  pencil-slim  24- year -old 
from  Chesterfield  helped  set 
foe  pace  with,  a five- under-par 
67  in  a £700,000  tournament 
which  boasts  four  of  the 
world's  top  six  players. 

Nkk  Faldo,  Colin  Montgo- 
merie. Fked  Couples  and  Ernie 
Els  were  all  put  in  the  shade, 
however,  when  the  Austra- 
lians Anthony  Painter  and 
Steve  Conran  ar**  India's  Ar- 


jun  Atwal  were  the  only  play 
■'s  round. 


ers  to  rwTitf-h  Carter’s 

Couples  is  in  a group  lying 
one  behind,  but  Faldo,  who  is 
on  70  alongside  Els,  described 
his  two-under  round  as  “good 
in  parts,  rusty  In  others”. 
Montgomerie,  whose  driver 
was  seeing  Its  first  competi- 
tion, bad  a 71  as  he  began  his 
attempt  to  flnfah  top  of  the 
Order  of  Merit  for  a record 
fifth  successive  year. 

The  defending  champion 
Ian  Woosnam  was  three  shots 
farther  back,  but  that  was  still 
an  improvement  mi  John  Da- 
ly’s day;  he  started  with  two 
birdies  only  to  slump  toa  77. 

For  a while  another  English 
David  was  out  on  his  own,  but 
Swindon's  21 -year-old  David 
HoweD,  six  under  par  with 
four  to  play,  faded  to  a 69  by 
dropping  three  strokes. 


Carter,  the  son  of  tht’  Euro- 
I peon  Seniors'  Tour  player 
Bryan,  was  born  in  South  Af- 
rica. where  be  did  a 
national  service  in  the  lnlan- 
try.  He  moved  to  Kngfcuid  m 
1«B  and  won  the  Tour  Qualify- 
ing school  three  years  ago. 

The  highlight  of  hl>  round 
was  a 225-vard  four-wood  in  18 
feet  for  an’eagte  at  the  ftio-yard 
17th,  his  eighth.  With  no  tafKy 
on  his  cwtL-  he  add:  “I  only 
missed  one  green  In  regulation 
and  didn’t  make  too  many  mis- 
takes. When  you  shoot  low 
scows  U seems  rasy."  At  Iasi 
year’s  Cannes  Oiwn  he  fired  a 
second-round  82  and  wenlu- 
aDv  finished  second- 

Faldo  kept  in  touch  with  the 
hrip  of  a spectacular  birdie  at 
the  213-yard  8th,  his  I7tn. 
where  he  hit  a two-iron  to  18 
feet  and  finally  made  a putt 
"It’s  a bit  of  a grind  on  the 
greens  until  I pet  comfortable, 
and  I also  tweaked  or  pulled  a 

couple  of  straightforward 
shots,”  he  said. 

Montgomerie,  forced  to  dis- 
card the  five-year-old.  battle- 
worn  driver  which  he  said 
“has  won  me  millions  nf  dol- 
lars”, took  five  minutes  over 
five  hours  to  complete  his 
round.  "Being  behind  Bern- 
hard  Langer  does  not  help,” 
he  said,  "but  he  was  being 
held  up  as  well,  to  he  fair." 

Daly,  seventh  in  last  week's 
Bob  Hope  Classic,  .said:  “I 
came  here  with  a load  of  con- 
fidence but  that  was  unbeliev- 
able. I was  like  King  Kong  on 
foe  front  nine  and  Just  awful 
on  the  back  nine.  I couldn’t 
get  any  rhythm." 


Athletics 


Ceron  in  doubt 


Duncan  — aofcay 


THE  field  may  be  left 
open  on’  April  13  for  a 
British  runner  to  win 
the  London  Marathon  for  the 
first  time  since  1993  if  Dioni- 
cio  Ceron,  champion  for  the 
past  three  years,  accepts  an 
offer  to  run  in  Boston. 

His  agent  confirmed  yester- 
day that  "the  Mexican  is  nego- 
tiating with  fhe  organisers  of 
the  American’  race  to  make 
his  debut  there  instead  of 
returning  to  London  to  try  to 
become  the  first  runner  to 
win  the  event  four  consecu- 
tive times. 

His  absence  would  Increase 
tbe  chances  of  Richard  Nerur- 
kar  or  Paul  Evans  following 
in  the  footsteps  Of  Kamnnn 
Martin,  foe  last  British  win- 
ner, but  they  will  still  fece 
foreign  competition  after  it 
was  announced  yesterday 
that  Antonio  Pinto  of  Portu- 


gal, the  1992  London  winner, 
and  Steve  Moneghettl  or  Aus- 
tralia. the  Commonwealth 
champion,  have  been  signed 
up  for  this  year’s  race. 

"When  we  revealed  the 
strongest  British  challenge  in 
the  history  of  the  London 
Marathon  I promised  it  would 
be  no  easy  ride  for  the  likes  of 
Evans  and  Nerurkar  as  we 
had  lined  up  a high-quality 
international  challenge."  said 
David  Bedford,  the  interna- 
tional race  co-ordinator. 

Moneghettl,  who  will  be 
making  his  third  appearance 
in  the  capital,  finished  second 
to  Douglas  WakHhuri  of  Ke- 
nya in  1969  and  to  Ceron  in 
1995.  Pinto  led  the  latter  race 
by  a minute  and  was  inside 
world-record  pace  before  fad- 
ing  to  third. 

Gerry  Lawson,  the  United 
States  record-holder  who  fin- 
ished second  to  Evans  in  Chi- 
cago last  October,  will  also 
run  in  London. 


Ice  Hockey 


Net  profit  for 
the  Panthers 


Vie  BatcheMer 


OTTLNGHAM  Panthers, 
fourth  in  the  Superleague, 
have  beaten  off  several  rivals 
by  announcing  that  the  out- 
standing Canadian  netminder 


Trevor  Robins  has  agreed  to 
extend  his  one-year  contract  to 
the  end  of  next  season. 

An  unknown  quantity 
when  he  arrived  in  Septem- 
ber, Robins  has  been  a major 
factor  as  Nottingham  have 
kept  pace  with  Cardiff,  Shef- 
field and  Newcastle,  the  three 
clubs  above  them  who  all 
have  greater  financial 

Robins  has  conceded  only 
81  goals  while  facing  927  shots 
during  his  25  Superieague 
games  so  for  and  had  been  ex- 
pected to  join  one  of  the 
wealthier  dobs  next  season. 
Meanwhile,  foe  Superieague 

vice-chairman  Steve  Crowther 
has  resigned  “due  to  pressure 
of  other  work  commitments”. 


Sailing 


Law’s  twin  wins 
prove  identical 


Bob  Fisher  In  Key  West 


BRITAIN’S  Mike  Law 
gave  his  Momm  30-class 
rivals  a sailing  lesson  on 
the  third  day  of  the  race 
week  here  by  leading  home 
the  30-boat  fleet  In  Intruder 
In  both  yesterday’s  races. 

First  he  and  his  tactician 
Jud  Smith  went  right  to 
avoid  an  adverse  current 
and  found  more  wind,  then 
with  the  current  abating 
they  went  left  and  benefited 
from  a wlnd&hifL  They  are 
23' A points  clear  after  five 
of  the  eight  races,  having 
achieved  identical  winning 

margins  of  imln  24sec  be- 
fore and  after  lunch. 

The  Olympic  470  silver 
medallists  John  Merricks 
and  Ian  Walker  had  teething 
trouble  in  their  Mumm  36; 
they  misjudged  the  first 
start  and  lost  a minute  in 
returning,  and  in  foe  second 
race  they  were  fourth. 


Results 


Soccer 


toj* 
Boon  70 
Dodds  78 


TEHENTS  SCOTTISH  CUP 
Third  round 

mfaB(q)2 

Q Miller  48 
McGinlay  78 
IHMfTMM  1 8801181  Wrt  DMdon  9u»v- 
dariand  1.  Nodi  Co  2.  «»oond  DbUn 
Man  C 0.  Shrewsbury  0. 
avom  msuRAMca  combinatiohi 
nrab  Crystal  PMaca  6,  Swansea  a 

Golf 


(Hope 


JOMKNW  WALKS*  CLASSIC 
Wand:  Oumnatand}):  First  mat! 

(GB/ire  unless  start;  *=amai8ur)!  87 
□ Carter,  A Ann]  (India);  A Painter  (Aua]; 
S Conran  (Aus).  B8  « Altar  iNZ);  F Cou* 
ptw  (US*  F Cans  CPMll:  C Jonm  (Aia);  R 
QBHort  (Can);  u Lung  (NZ)-  « D Chopra 
(Swd);  R Siopbana  (Bus);  S Lqeock  (Atah 
Swig  Uarr-wet  (CMaafc  L Pawn  (Aim); 
T Prl«  (Auft  P LWWt!  (Aim);  O Howoll;  P 
EalOK  M Tumhanf.  s Leanay  (Aua);  P 
Son  Ier  (Aua).  70  J Coopar  (Aim);  J Evans; 
P TenrvmJtien  (US);  D GUtord;  F NoUlo 
(N2):  A Boned  R Muntz  (Natty;  M 

Campbell  (NZfc  A Kadir  (Mad):  S Rkdtmd- 
rtn;  E Eto  (SA1;  R Davip  (Aw*  N Faldo;  J 
Van  os  Vekte  (Fr).  Ti  S Cage;  M Wheet- 
houoe  (POT).  Mo  Joang-kywig  (3  (tor):  G 
Orr;  j Bendan  (Aus);  8 ThH(Aub);  R Green 
(Aus);  0 Cota;  8 Appleby  (Aim);  P Bekon  6 


C Momsomerfk  n R Willie  (Aim);  0 King 
(Aus);  J Robson  R Baum;  R Chapman  K 
ErBcssoo  (8w);  D Clarks:  A Cohort  Z Mm 
(Burma);  P MCWHnnay  (Aus);  D Small 
(NZt  S Ames  (Trl);  T BEcst  (Aua);  Kang 
MBOk-eooo  <5  Km):  K Yahoo  (Japan);  T 
Twhtma  (Japan).  M MoiHand;  R McFar- 
land J Haaggntan  (Sees  wsmnti  M E 
Boult  (NZt  S Robinson  (Aus);  *HongChliv 
yuti  (Tafl;  F Tarnaud  (Fr):  M Ferry  (Fr);  G 
Turner  (NZ). 

Tennis 

MtnnhJJWOFM  (MataotMH^W* 

7-STsSl  mlSSesr^Q  nerter  lUelw  J 

MBnffa/P  HeHkela(Nalh)  btM  Knowles/ 

D Nestor  (Bah/Gan)  MJWl; 

■ ianMrtA  OWrten  (Ce"AJ8)T>tN Broad/ 
P Norval  (G8/SA)  3-fl.  6-4.  7-A 

(Fr)  M A 


Coetw  pA)  7-6. 8-1: » Wrtfa  fSw«)  t« 

M-J  Fernandez  (US)  6-1.  *4-  PauM— 


Bela)  bt  G Fdrnandaz/A  Sanchez  Vteu-fc 
(US/Sp)  6-8.  S-7,  6-2.  Mbtad  dmddea, 
Qnarter-fleali  A Koirpikevt/lt 
■tamhe  (Ruafflah]  ML  Raymond/P  Gat- 
bnlth  (US)  8-4.  7-6. 


Basketball 


BWHiBMB  LEAQOW  Manchataer  63. 

OlueUnr  72. 

NBA.  Soetan  136,  PMrtajpflq.127  (qq; 
SaertBMittCT.Drta&BK&nAitfanlo  96. 
New  Jersey  IBS:  Denver  9A  Vancouver  84; 
FtwenlxW,  Utah  ni;SeaWe9B.PiflrfMW 
87. 


Bowls , . 

WORLD  UIDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIP 
tProetank  Stagl ee:  M f*u 
WWe*)blP 


(WUeet  bt  P Fuater  |8«fl  7-1. 7-6.  WK  ■ 
Kk»f  (Eng)  M D Cattail  (Ire)  7-6, 7-4. 7-£ 


W IMiinwIr  CSng)  HO  LeMuquand  (Jer- 
sey) 7-6. 4-7.  7-Z.  7-S;  ) fejedecfc  (Aua) 


Peacock.  (Scot)  7-2.  7-6.  7-6. 

Billiards 


I (HyderebaflfrWiiH 
I (Eng)  bt  P GUctirtat  (Hog)  7-4L 


Chess 


santiaoo  ruai  i mnoi  (cmieV  ■ u- 
■ana  (Engl  H I Moroetc  4X-DL 
Hoooovnas  ufTtnunotuu.  (M|k 
aen  Zee.  Netfu:  Owed  tan  M Ur 


(Sp)  1.  J Zuniga  (Peru)  CtF  NDmflc  (See)  1. 
J Timm  “ 


Imman  (Netti)  O:  V Saknr  (Sp)  1, 1 Gtek 
(Rus)  0;  L wen  WWy  (Nam)  v V Korchnoi 
(8wttx);  N Short  (Cm)  v I Satolav  (Boat  A 
Ontachuk  (L8or)  v J piluH  (Noth):  J ' ' 

(Fr)  v A Yereinollnaky  (US)  al 
m Pfkat;  3.  Sotoofov.  Yermofli 
Short  2. 


DnekrflK. 


Figure ^ Skating 


DROPUN  camps  [Parts);  ice  dam 
(attar  original  dance)-.  1,  O Grircchuk/Y. 
Platov  (Boa)  1.0;  C.  A Krytove/Q  Ovalarail- 
kov  (Rug)  2&  d.  & MonhaBa/P  Laranchy 
(Fr)  4,  M AnlealnafG  Petnerat  (Fr)  3A 


6.  i LobachevaJI  Avarbukh  (Rial  6.0;  e.  I 
it)  n n arable 


Romanovafl  Yaroahanto  (Ukr)  I 

14.  M Humpbroya/P  Aakew  MA 


Ice  Hockey 


MMi  Hartford  z Florida  i (otj;  Buffalo  6, 
Montreal  i;  Detroit  2.  PMade4pNa  2 (oft 
NY  Islanders  & Edmonton  1:  Ottawa  1. 
Boston  4;^ Toronto  5,  Calgary  3:  washing 
tan  3,  NY  Rangafe  5;  Chicago  9.  Vancouver 
4(ot);  Anaheim  3,  New  Jersey  1;  San  Jose 
7.  Los  Angelas  2. 


Squash 


H P 


(Berio)  t*  n PranHand  (Surrey)  64.  B-e. 
6-1.  UK  D Ciplon  (Varies)  bt  A OevtM 

,6-3.  8-8;  CT  ■iinn(Kanq 
(Cheshire)  6-1.  9-3.  9-1;  i 
(Harts)  bt  S Handley  (Own)  UHL 
6-4.  lO-fc  A OhA  (Wsiaal  » P Carter 
(Herts)  9-G IW,  9-6;  JRwaaM(Keot),MA 
Gram  (Kerit)  8-3.  8-1 10-6.  Warnem  ftass 
round!  c Jutonn  (NarioUd  btL  Parker 
(Woros)  9-3. -6-1.  6-0;  C Hidwid 
fforits)  bl  C Cogsn  (BaaeX)  2-8,  9-7. 10-8. 
9-6;  P Ownae  (ffiouca)  M B Dnburff 
(Worcaj  9-*.  6-0.  6-3;  J It— Held  (YOrKa) 

brC  Page  (Cemb»)  6-0. 9-1. 6-1;  J sai  its 

(Northumbria)  MS  Karr  (Sussex)  6A  Br4. 
6-i:  ,V  —ld«  (Lanos)  bt  n Cdeacfc 
(KanQ  8-9.  4-6.  9-4.  9-10, 9-7;  II  —area 
jCasrcO  bt  K Haiyreavoa  (Mereay)  9-7. 
9-4.  6-4;  s Brtad  (Kent)  bt  K AUaon 
(Yorks)  6-0.  6^.  6-0. 


Fixtures 


(7J0  uitlsss  natsd) 

Soccer 


Shofl  Utd  v WoJvorhamptan  QUA.  .. 

FA1  MAXWNAL  UMVK  Prorata*  Mr- 
Wonf  Bohemians  v Rm  Harp*  (7/W); 
Dundalk  u UCO  (7^. 


Rugby  Union 

SWALBC  am  HaW,  rooMk  BMW*  * 
Newbridge  (7. IS). 

Rntfby  League  ; :- 

•ILK  CUT  CHALLBIMUI  CDPi'Ultrd 
roan*  Oawaburjr  w West  Hull  BJfl. 

PmutM-Y  ■ATCIW8I  HaBtaxy  Warrlnfl- 

ton;  St  Hatans  v Leeds. 


Sport  In  brief 


Sciuash 


Cassie  Jackman,  the  England 
No.  I,  needed  only  18  minutes 
to  win  her  opening  match  at 
foe  A J Edge  National  Cham- 
pionships in  Manchester  yes- 
terday.  The  24-year-old  from 
Norfolk  beat  Worcestershire's 
Lindsey  Parker  9-3.  9-1,  9-0. 
The  men’s  No.  2 seed  Stephen 
Meads  reached  the  second 
round,  beating  Surrey’s  Nell 
Frahkland  6-a,  ft-2,  2-1, 9-0. 


Motor  Racing 

Benetton’s  Flavio  Briatore  be* 
lieves  that  Michael  Schu- 
fracher’s  Ferrari  wffl  be  the 
car  to  beat  for  the  1997  Pi 
world  championship  and  that 
nis  own  drivers,  Gerhard 
Berger  and  Jean  Alesi.  will  be 
battling  with  McLaren  for 
tofrd  place  behind  "Williams, 
writes  Alan  Henry.  “Ferrari 
have  technically  and  econom- 
ically the  best  team,"  he 
Davy  Jones,  runner-up  in 


last  year’s  Indianapolis  500  is 
in  a critical  condition  with 
head  injuries  in  Orlando  alter 
crashing  in  practice  at  Wait 
Disney  World  Speedway. 

Chess 

Michael  Adams,  Britain’s 
No.  2 grandmaster,  scored  a 
ttecisive  4!>»-l,/i  victory  in  his 
challenge  match  in  Santiaoo 
against  theChilean  champion 
Ivan  Morovlc.  writes  Leonard 
Barden.  Adams  took  the  first 
aim  fifth  games,  and  with  the 
series  won  he  trounced  his 
demoralised  opponent  in  only 
21  moves  in  their  final  gam?. 

Figure  Skating 

Russia’s  world  dance  champi- 
ons Oksana  Gritschuk  and 
Evgeny  Platov  earned  six  6 ns 
at  the  European  Champion- 
ships yesterday,  the  first  per- 
feet  score  since  Torvui  arui 
Dean’s  Paso  Doble  at  the  1984 
event,  writes  Molly  SwUek 
firm  Parts.  Britain’s  Marika 
Humphreys  and  Philip  Askew- 
slipped  from  13th  to  14th  place 
after  their  tango  routine. 
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Tennis 


Cricket 


Stephen  Bierfey  in  Melboumesees  Mary  fierce  display  new  grtasa  j^issteena^sete  upachai^t^^  "j“gy  lOT  1713^6 

Feline  Hingis  shows  her  claws  for  trouble 


THE  Australian  Open 
gained  foe  women's 
final  it  so  badly , 
wanted,  after  semi- 
final victories  for  Martina 
Hingis  and  Mary  Pierce. 
Tomorrow's  showdown  might 
be  billed  as  tbe  flexible 
against  the  inflexible,  and  the 
clash  in  styles  shniiM  ensure 
a fascinating  contest. 

Nine  months  ago  ffingte 
was  all  ponytail  and  MWth 
promise.  So  quickly  has  she 
matured,  notably  by  the  time 
of  tbe  US  Open  when  sh** 
reached  the  semi-finals,  that 
it  is  now  hardy  possible  to 
think  of  her,  at  least  on  court, 
as  anything  other  than  a sea- 
soned professional 


- Whether  khe  wins  or  loses, 
she  win  be  ranked  Na  2 in  the 

world;  should  she  beat  Pierce, 
which  is  by  no  mean*  a cer- 
tainty, she  win  become  the 
youngest  ever  Grand  st*™ 
champion  in  the  Open  era,  a 
niche  in  the  game's  history 
currently  occupied  by  Monica 
Seles  who  was  levs  when  she 
won  the  French  Open  in  1990. 
Hingis  will  be  precisely  16 
years  three  ninn+ha  and  26 
days. 

Hingis' suffered  a rather  bad 
attack  of  nerves  in  tbe  fourth 
round  here  against  Romania’s 
Ruxandra  Draeomiry  but  thorp 
was  no  sign  of  anxiety  yester- 
day save  for  one  protracted 
Questioning  of  the  umpire 


Melbourne  rises 
to  Moya  wonder 


SO  IMPERIOUSLY  has 
Spain’s  Carlos  Moya 
played  in  this  Austra- 
lian Open,  beginning  with 
his  dramatic  first-round 
victory  over  the  holder  Bo- 
ris Becker,  that  it  was  al- 
most too  much  to  hope  that 
his  dynamic  form  could  be 
maintained  against  the  at- 
tritions! pragmatism  of  the 
No.  2 seed  Michael  Chang 
in.  yesterday's  semi-final, 
writes  Stephen  Bierley. 

Memories  of  Moya's  pre- 
vious victories  brought  an 
instant  recall  of  pulveris- 
ing forehands  blistering 
down  the  lines  or  spearing 
into  the  corners,  and  won- 
derfully glided  backhands 
that  seemed  to  flutter  like 
butterflies  past  stranded 
opponents  before  dropping 
perfectly  inside  the  base- 
line for  exquisite  winners. 

Surely  Chang,  with  his  1 
capacity  to  chase  down  the 
improbable  and  punish  the 
wayward,  would  rock  Moya 
back  on  his  heels.  Surely 
Chang,  unremitting  in  his 
pursuit  of  Fete  Sampras's 
No.  1 ranking,  would 


smother  the  shimmering 
Spaniard  with  the  weight  at 
experience  and  end  an  un- 
seeded Journey  of  self-dis- 
covery that  had  taken 
Moya  past  the  second 
round  for  the  first  time  in 
his  five  Grand  Slams. 

. Marvellously  and  .ex- 
traordinarily, the  answer 
was  a resounding  no.  From 
the  moment  Moya  broke 
Chang  in  his  first  service 
game  the  writing  was  on 
the  wall  for  the  American.  . 

The  reality:  in  the  space 
of  11  days  Moya  has  capti- 
vated Australian  fans.  On 


court,  with  his  black 
shoulder-length  hatr  and 
White  bandanna,  the  20- 
y ear-old  looks  as  if  he  has 
dropped  in  from  an  audi- 
tion for  a Western  with  him 
as  the  Apache  chief;  off 
court,  he  has  the  easy 
charm  of  a casting  director. 

After  his  7-5,  6-2,  6-i  de- 
molition of  Chang  he  was 
asked  if  he  would  be  watch- 
ing today's  sand-final  be- 
tween Sampras  and  the 
Austrian  Thomas  Muster. ' 

"Yes,”  he  replied,  “I  shall 
be  lying  in  bed  with  some 
popcorn  and  a drink  — Just 
like  this.”  He  placed  bis 
hands  behind  his  head  mil 
presented  ah  image  of  total 
relaxation,  while  gently  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  Mus- 
ter and  Sampras  would  pro- 
duce a gruelling  five-setter. 

How  Tim  Henman  must ; 
look  and  wander.  Before 
the  Open  started  he 
thrashed  Moya  in  straight 
sets  in  the  final  of  the  ATP 
Sydney  tournament  Hen- 
man, of  course,  then  lost  to 
Chang  here. 

Chang  said  of  his  con- 
queror: “Everybody  in  the 
locker  room  knows  you 
have  to  take  It  to  bbnT  Hke 
Tim  did.  That's  pretty  cut 
and  dried.”  Cut  and  dried  it 
may  be^  but -the’ 'man  Hen- 
man beat  was  not  this  Moya. 
• Britain's  last  hope  of  a 
senior  title  ended  yesterday 
when  the  South  African- 
born  Neil  Broad  and  his 
partner  from  the  republic, 
Piet  Norval,  were  elimi- 
nated 3-6,  6-3,  6-4,  7 -5  in 
the  doubles  quarter-finals 
by  the  No.  7 seeds  Sebastlen 
Lareau  of  Canada  and  the 
American  Alex  O’Brien. 


over  a line-call  when  she  was 
leading  6-1, 5-L 
Her  opponent,  Mary  Joe 
Fernandez,  has  a reputation 
for  gHcirtng  like  a limpet 
retrieving  lost  causes.  She 
had  already  reached  two  Aus- 
tralian Odea  UtmIb.  in  iggo 
and  1992,  so  Hinglfi  had  every 
reason  to  bearpamspect.  But 
tiie  American  was  simply  out- 
classed, allowed  only  four 
games  all  day..  . 

Hingis  remains,  under- 
standably for  her  age,  a touch 
lightweight,  notably  an  ‘ber 
serve,  but  her  antfotpafiion 
and  movement  have'3t  foOne 
quality  Which  makes  her  a joy 
to  watch.  The  dusters  of  bril- 
liance weo&always  there  for 
all  to  see.  Now  she  has  added 
consistency,  and  with  it  three 
ATP  titles.  Her  journey,  to 
greatness  is  just  about  to  shed 
its  launching  rocket  and 
enter  a stellar  orbit. 

Pierce,  the  champion,  here 
two  years  ago,  baa  nothing  of 
the  Swiss  girl's  grace  or  fluid- 
ity. AH  her  movements  are 
statnesquely  stiff,  down  to  the 
way  she  towels  herself  down 
without  flexing  her  limbs. 

Her  obvious  strength  is  the 
power  and  penetration  of 
shot  However,  there  Is  finally 
reason  to  believe  the  Mon- 
treal-bam  Frenchwoman  is 
actually  learning  how  to  play 
at  this  level.  She  has  been 
choosing  when  to  go  for 
broke,  rather  than  go  for  It 
every  time,  and  when  to  de- 
fend, something  she  previ- 
ously appeared  incapable  ot 
Her  Initial  form  yesterday 
against  South  ‘Africa's 
Amanda  Coetzer,  the  fourth- 
round  conqueror  of  Steffi 
Graf;  was  irresistible.  No- 
body, except  perhaps  Graf  or 
Hingis,  could  have  stayed 
with  her  and  poor  Coetzer 
could  only  hope  that  this  , im- 
perious mood,  would  eventu- 
ally unravel. 

Coetzer  Is  a fighter  and  by 
sheer  determination,  coupled 
with  an  increasing  number  of 
Pierce  errors,  scrambled  her 
way  back  from  1-5  down  to 
5-5  in  the  first  set 
The  Pierce  of  last  year 
would  have  promptly  dis- 
solved and  postured  ber  way 
to  defeat.  Tn  stead  she  hriri 
resolutely  steady,  took  tbe 
first  set  7 r5  and  polished  off 
Coetzer  6-1  In  the  second. 

Pierce  certainly  has-  the 
power  to  hurt  Hingis  tomor- 
row and  has  not  lost  to  her  in 
three  meetings.  This  time 
Hingis’s  greater  versatility 
seems  likely' to  be  decisive. 

Earlier  this  week,  while 
riding,  Hingis  fell  off  a horse 
called  Magic  Girl,  a fall  which 
she  claimed  helped  concen- 
trate her  mind  wonderiUBy. 

"If  I win  this  tournament  rm 
going  to  buy  that  horse  ” she 
said.  Magic  Girl,  magic  giii.  How  sweet  it  is 
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. Hingis  moves  joyously  into  her  first  maijor  final  at  Fernandez's  expense 


PITY  tee  Test  captain 
who  must  lead  bis 

country  Into  an  Ashes 
series  In  England  this 
summer  after  an  abysmal  run 
of  one-day  results  and  tbe 
worst  hutting  form  of  his 
career.  This  may  sound  fam- 
iliar, but  the  player  in  ques- 
tion is  not  Michael  Atherton 
but  Mark  Taylor,  whose  Aus- 
tralia side  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  near-lnvinclble. 

Suddenly  the  Ashes  series 
seems  not  quite  the  one-sided 
affair  we  have  come  to  fear. 
Australia's  run  of  one-day  de- 
feats against  West  Indies  and 
Pakistan  does  not  begin  to 
rival  our  brave  lads’  cock-ups 
against  Zimbabwe,  but  we 
should  draw  what  encourage- 
ment we  can.  Taylor  goes  into 
tomorrow's  fourth  Test 
against  West  Indies  here  In 
Adelaide  without  a half-cen- 
tury In  12  Test  innings,  with 
only  one  first-class  fifty  In  22 
successive  knocks  and  a top 
seme  of  29  in  one-day  cricket 
this  season. 

For  all  Atherton’s  problems 
in  lesser  matches,  his  Test  re- 
cord as  an  opening  batsman  is 
markedly  superior  to  that 
Taylor's  fret  are  as  leaden 
as  Atherton’s  but  whereas 
Atherton  is  caught  in  tbe  slips 
or  trapped  lbw  by  a break- 
back ball,  Taylor’s  problem  is 
an  open-faced  bat  that  slices 
tbe  ball  into  the  slips  or  drags 
it  an  to  his  stumps. 

Taylor,  like  Atherton,  is 
deemed  to  be  weighed  down 
by  excess  responsibility  since 
he  took  over  as  captain  two 
years  ago.  Both  are  under 
severe  pressure  and  in  recent 
weeks  have  contemplated 
retirement,  however 
fleetingty. 

"rm  okay,  I'm  a qualified 
surveyor,"  says  Taylor, 
which  bears  comparison  with 
Atherton’s  hints  about  “not 
going  on  for  much  longer". 
When  Taylor  announces,  “No 
runs,  no  worries”,  it  sounds  a 
little  like  an  Australian  ver- 
sion of  Atherton’s  “The  state 
of  my  back  is  not  a cause  for 
national  concern”. 

Most  damaging  for  Ather- 
ton, and  Taylor's  status  has 
been  the  creeping  Importance 
attached  to  one-day  cricket 
Australia  lead  the  Test  series 
2-1  but  their  run  of  limited- 
overs  defeats — 11  out  of  14  — 
and  failure  for  foie  first  time 
to  reach  the  final  of  the  World 


Series  have  caused  angrv 
reverberations. 

The  modus  operandl  of  both 
men  is  particularly  vulnera- 
ble to  the  advance  of  one-day 
cricket.  Both  are  Test  openers 
In  the  traditional  mould:  reli- 
able, resourceful  and  of  high 
calibre,  but  arguably  not 
adaptable  enough  to  be  worth 
a place  in  the  one-day  side. 

Taylor’s  team-mates,  like 
Atherton's,  remain  essen- 
tially loyal  — although  at 
least  one  Australia  batsman 
has  muttered  that  had  he  suf- 
fered such  a lean  run  he 
would  have  been  dropped 
long  ago. 

Yet  it  is  not  Taylor  but  Aus- 
tralia's five-man  selection 
committee  which  must  take 
responsibility  for  a selection 
policy  that  has  picked  up  Eng- 
land’s habit  of  chopping  and 
changing.  The  retirement  of 
David  Boon  left  Australia, 
like  England,  without  a reli- 
able No.  3 and  foe  decline  of 
Michael  Slater,  a natural  foil 
for  Taylor,  has  been  felt  more 
keenly  than  many  realise. 

These  batting  failures  have 
seen  Australia's  Sheffield 
Shield  competition  receive  as 
much  flak  as  England's  dis- 
credited County  Champion- 
ship; the  Shield  has  been  de- 
valued by  the  perpetual 
| absence  of  Test  players  be- 
cause of  International  calls. 
And  Australia  next  face  a 
challenging  trip  to  South  Af- 
rica. But  their  problems  can 
easily  be  exaggerated;  in  foe 
past  two  years,  against  Eng- 
land and  Pakistan,  they  also 
lost  a Test  at  this  stage  of  foe 
summer  but  it  proved  to  be 
merely  a midseason  blip. 

Taylor  and  Atherton  are 
made  of  strong  stuff,  and  this 
is  a time  for  loyalty,  not  for 
sackings.  There  are  few  worse 
times  to  blood  a new  captain 
than  at  foe  start  of  an  Ashes 
series,  and  the  country  that 
keeps  faith  with  its  skipper  in 
the  raining  weeks  will  be  all 
tbe  better  for  it 


Taylor. . . nightmare  run 


Rugby  Union 


Same  Wales 
face  the  Irish 


Tiger  Greenwood  the  centre  of  attention 


DanrM  Plummer 


W ■ MALES,  entertaining 
WU  Ireland  a week  tomor- 
W V row,  have  named  an 
unchanged  side  for  the  first 
time  in  11  matches  for  the 
second  leg  a £ what  they  hope 
will  be  their  first  Triple 
Crown  since  1988. 

The  last  time  Wales  were 
muttered  was  for  last  year's 
international  in  Dublin.  But 
then  they  conceded  a record 
-number  of  points  in  games 
.with  the  Irish. 

It  was  a day  the  Wales  out- 
side-half  Arwel  Thomas  took  a 
long  time  to  forget.  Then,  tbe 
thought  of  Mm  tackling  a for- 
ward was  laughable:  he 
weighed  Just  over  10  stone,  but 
te  has  since  put  on  a stone, 
thanks  to  home  cooking. 

"rm  not  worried  about 
tackling.”  be  says.  “If  oppo- 
- neats  think  of  me  as  a soft 
touch, that’s  up  to  them,” 
Wades  have  not  beaten  Ire- 
land in  Cardiff  since  1985  and 
have  lost  their  past  three 
matches  with  them.  “We  did 


not  name  an  unchanged  side 
lightly,"  said  Wales’s  coach 
Kevin  Bowring. . "1  was 
pleased  with  the  control 
against  Scotland  hot  there 
were  areas  we  have  to  im- 
prove on,  especially  ball 
retention.” 

Wales  do  have  a doubt  over 
the  scrum-half  -Robert  How- 
ley.  He  misses  Cardiff’s  game 
with  Newport  on  Sunday  be- : 
cause  of  intensive  treatment 
on  a shoulder  injured  in  . 
training.  But  Bowring  is  con- 
fident he  wifl.be  fit 
• Tbe  prop  Franck  Toux- 
naire  h»s  been  banned  for  one 
match  by  foe  French  federa- 
tion for  foul  play  in  Satur- 
day’s win  over  Ireland.  He 
misses  the  game  with  Wales 
in  Paris  on  February  15. 


Robert  Annstrong  finds  Leicester’s  rising 
star  in  confident  mood  on  the  eve  of  Brive 


Attracting  atten- 
tion was  always  Will 
Greenwood’s  busi- 
ness. Big,  blond  and 
faintly  belligerent,  the  Eng- 
land A centre  carried  out  an 
elaborate  semaphore  as  he 
plied  his  trade  as  a futures 
dealer  on  the  floor  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  where  for- 1 
tones  can  be  made  and  lost 1 
within  seconds. 

Since  becoming  a full-time 
rugby  player  with  Leicester 
fast  summer  the  24-year-old 
Greenwood  has  continued  to 
attract  attention,  now  from  a 
larger  though  no  less  discern- 
ing audience,  foe  10,000  fans 
who  regularly  crowd  into 
Welford  Road. 

His  sparkling  form  this  sea- 
son has  carried  him  to  the 
fringes  of  England's  Five 
Nations  squad  as  well  as  earn- 
ing him  foe  A team’s  cap- 
taincy for  next  Friday’s  inter- 
national against  Scotland  at 
The  Stoop.  Tbe  Bigland  coach 
jack  Rowell  has  problems 
enough  trying  to  keep  Jeremy 
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Guscott  happy  on  the  bench 
but  tbe  smart  money  is  an 
Greenwood  leapfrogging  into 
| the  side  should  Will  Carling  or 
PhD  de  GfanvffLe  fail. in  nwt 
week’s  Calcutta  Cup  match. 

Greenwood's  straight  run- 
ning, whiplash  passing  nn^ 
fearsome  tackling  have 
helped  project  Leicester  into 
tomorrow’s  European.  Cup 
final  against  Brive,  who 
retain  foe  team  that  heat  Car- 
diff 26-13  in  the  semi-finals. 

“If  selectors  say  you’re  too 
young,  to -play  international 
rugby  l believe  they're  just 
fobbing  you  off”  Greenwood 
said.  “Nowadays  players  de- 
velop quickly  in  foe  first-class 
game  and,  if  they  have  foe 
ability,  age  doesn’t  really 
come  into  it  I think  rm  ready 
to  play  for  englam)  amri  Tm 
looking  forward  to  leading 
the  A team  at  The  Stoop, 
where  1 bad  a lot  Of  fun  [with 
Harlequins]  for  a couple  of 
seasons.  It’s  a great  honour  to 
be  Vingiawi  captain  at  thi» 
level  and  I want  to  make  sure 


that  1 live  up  to  foe  extra 
responsibility.” 

Be  probably  will,  for  he  has 
played  in  a pressure-cooker 
environment  for  most  of  the 
past  15  years.  Reared  in  soc- 
1 cer-mad  Blackburn,  he  was 
educated  at  Sedbergh  School , 
| and  Durham  University, 

1 where  his  team-mates  in- 
cluded England’s  Tim  Stimp- 1 
son  and  Scotland’s  Duncan 
Hodge.  His  friendship  with 
Austin  Healey,  with  whom  he 
shares  a flat;  stretches  back 
through  foe  England  Under- 
21  and  Students  sides  to 
Waterloo,  where  their  fizzing 
displays  attracted  the  interest 
of  several  League  One  clubs. 

With  hindsight  Ha r) equina* 
Dick  Best  may  feel  he  allowed 
a rare  talent  to  slip  away  as 
professionalism  went  into 
overdrive,  but  Greenwood  did 
not  ponder  long  before  accept- 
ing Peter  Wheeler’s  invitation 
ti>  join  the  Tigers. 

“Money  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  decision  to  move," 
he  said.  "It’s  the  best  club  set- 
up in  the  country  and  1 al- 
ready knew  quite  a number  of 
players  there.  It  was  an  op- 
portunity to  play  behind  the 
best  pack  in  tbe  league  and  to 


be  coached  by  Bob  Dwyer, 
who  soon  showed  me  what  a 
simple  game  rugby  really  is. 

“Before  going  to  Leicester  I 
was  a bit  naive.  I thought 
rugby  was  a complicated 
series  of  equations.  Now  I cut 
oat  the  fancy  stuff,  run 
straight  when  1 have  foe  ball 
and  tackle  hard  when  the  op- 
position have  it  I also  stand  a 
bit  flatter  and  play  closer  to 
our  fly-half;  Rob  Lfley. 


“All  parts  of  the  ban-win- 
ning facility  are  available  In 
the  Leicester  tram,  which  is  a 
real  bonus  for  any  back  seek- 
ing to  improve  his  game.  You 
get  plenty  of  line-out  posses- 
sion from  Johnson  and  Poole, 
you  have  foe. ball  recycled 
quickly  by  Neil  Back,  and  on 
top  of  an  that  you  have  a 
great  ball-winner  like  Dean 
Richards  and  a superb  fin- 
isher like  Rory  Underwood.”  I 
After  the  rather  desultory  1 
atmosphere  at  The  Stoop,  I 
-Greenwood  welcomed  foe  big- , 
match  ethos  generated  by  foe  1 
Leicester  faithful,  which  he 
thinks  is  rivalled  only  by 
Gloucester  in  a major  West 
Country  derby  at  Kingsholm. 

The  Tigers’  convincing  de- 
feat of  TJanpm  and  Toulouse 
in  foe  knockout  stages  of  the 
European  Cup  owed  much  to 
the  passion  of  foe  fans,  not  to 
mention  foe  ground  staff  who 
ensured  that  foe  reluctant 
French  had  to  play  when 
every  other  game  within  50 
miles  was  frozen  off 
“It's  worth  10  to  12  points 
every  time  you  play  at  Wel- 


ford Road  and  you  cannot  put 
a price  on  that  during  Euro- 
pean games,  which  have  the 
intensity  erf1  the  FA  Cup,” 
Greenwood  said.  "We’ve 
played  some  good  stuff  since 
October,  especially  against 
Harlequins,  but  1 believe 
there’s  a lot  more  to  come.  It 
was  also  very  satisfying  to 
beat  Toulouse,  who  included 
10  capped  players.  I hope  we 
can  achieve  our  foil  potential 
against  Brive. 

“Whatever  I achieve  per- 
sonally with  Leicester  or  Eng- 
land my  attitude  is:  have 
boots,  will  travel.  You  have  to 
keep  plugging  away  if  you 
want  to  come  to  the  attention 
of  foe  national  selectors. 

"We  had  19  straight  wins 
before  losing  at  Northampton 
and  we’re  still  top  of  the 
league.  If  we  put  together  an- 
other good  run  it  will  force 
Jack  Rowell  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  our  players;  though, 
at  foe  aid  of  the  day,  he  can 
only  pick  21  for  England. 
There’s  a lot  of  good  *uns  out 
there,  and  quite  a few  here 
too.” 


Greenwood . . . Tin  ready’ 


Fast-track  Rotherham  relish  step  up  in  class 


Ski  Hotline 


The  Latest  snow  and  weather  . « 

reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in 


David  Inline finds  pride  of  performance  the  only  incentive  as  the 
^50-arrnatch  Yorkshiremen  await  Harlequins  in  the  Pilkington  Cup 


NO  CLUB  within  the 
Rugby  Football  Union 
has  been  more  up- 
wardly mobile  than  Rother- 
ham since  the  Courage 
leagues  were  started  in  1987. 
Six  promotions  in  eight  years 
. ■—  five  as  champions  — have 
propelled  them  from  the  ano- 
nymity of  North-east  One 
(and  such  rivals  as  Ripon,  Old 
Brodklana  and  Thornens- 
hum)  to  the  hothouse  of 
League  Two,  where  they  rub 
Shoulder*  with  Newcastle, 
Wctun<as4«ad  Coventry. 

Tomorrow,  for  what  must 
swam  Q»  umpteenth  time  dnr- 
tag.  tbahphieady  climb,  foe 
TmtaMreranflice  yet  a* 


other  “toughest  fixture  so  far" 
when  they  play  host  to  Harle- 
quins of  League  One  in  foe 
PUkingtan  Cup  sixth  round. 

It  is  a match  that  marks  a 
pgniflwmt  moment  In  the 
town’s  sporting  history,  a day 
on  which  soccer  plays  second 
fiddle  to  foe  lSnuside  code  for 
the  first  time.  Some  4,000  tick- 
ets have  been  sold  for  the  tie 
at  Clifton  Lane;  dose  by,  at 
Mfllmoor,  only  2^00  are  ex- 
pected to  watch  Rotherham 
United  play  Crewe.  ■ 

Rotherham  rugby  enfousn,- 

gsfa  may  consider  ft  worth 
noting  that  United’s  biggest 
day,  in  January  i960,  was 
when  they  too  were  in  the 


Second  Division  and  likewise 
bad  a cup-tie  against  London 
opposition.  That  FA  Cup 
meeting  ended  in  a draw  — 
Rotherham  United  2,  Arsenal 
2 — and  the  Yorkshire  dob 
then  forced  a second  draw  at 
Highbury  before  winning  2-0 
at  the  third  attempt  to  front  of 
56,000  at  Hfflsborough. 

Rotherham  RFC  will  also  be 
aware  that  Harieqnins  have 
bad  a rough  time  in  cup  con- 
flict against  little-known 
northern  opponents  in.  the 
past  losing  at  bmneto  WEms- 
low  In  1971  and  at  GrreU  In 
1973  and  1986. 

Rotherham’s  chief  coach, 
the  former  OrreR  stand-off 


Ged  Glynn,  accepts  foe  im- 
mensity of  the  task  his  side 
faces  but  views  the  tie  as  a 
golden  opportunity.  “Frankly 
tbe  result  isn't  as  important 
as  what  we  learn  and  can  take 
from  a game  against  a club  of 
Harleqfo&s'  stature.”  he  said. 

Ticket  prices  for  the  match 
have  risen  from  £5  to  £10  but 
Rotherham’s  players  will  be 
receiving  only  their  custom- 
ary £350  match  feel  "Earlier 
in  the  season  it  was  £200  but 
the  first  team  voted  to  give 
£50-a-man  to  the  second-team 
players  because  they  were 
getting  nothing.  I was  very 
I proud  of  than  doing  that,  be- 
cause it  was  their  idea  a nr) 

I Tyft  mariagwmmt-teitiRterf  n 

Apart  from  several  $tu- 
dents,  the  Rotherham  players 
all.have  fhtt-ttme  jobs  and  the , 
tight-head  prop  Sam  Coy,  a 


farmer,  will  be  putting  in  his 
usual  five  or  six  hours'  work 

before  Saturday’s  game. 

With,  luck,  and  that  depends 
on  whether  the  former  Wasps 
fontrp  Alan  Buzza  recovers 
from  a neck  injury,  Rother- 
ham should  be  at  full 
atywigHi-  The  stand-off  Steve 
Blnns  looks  certain  to  resume 
his  half-back  partnership, 
with  Guy  Easterby,  who  was 
named  in  the  England  A 
squad  this  week- 

Rotherham  have  a fair 
sprinkling  of  England  Schools 
and  Colts  Internationals  — 
Winns,  Neil  Spence,  Nick 
1 MBer,  Gavin  Webster  and 
Buzza  — and  will  soon  he 
joined  by  another,  the  Cam- 
bridge University  captain 
Richard  Bramley.  More  may 
foDow  because  the  England 
Schools  coach  Geoff  Wappett, 


now  at  Will  Carling's  old 
school  Sedbergh.  has  joined 
foe  coaching  staff  - 

“We  have  a good  mix  now  of 
experienced  and  younger  play- 
ers," said  Glynn,  "bat  we  still 
lack  strength  in  depth.  That  is 
something  we  must  address.” 

He  seemed  unperturbed  at 
Rotherham's  home  defeat  by 
Wakefield  last  weekend.  1 
flunk  minds  mxe  dtsewhere, 
to  be  honest  Although  some  of 
them  have  played  in  important 
games  before,  the  Quins  fix- 
ture is  huge.  In  same  ways  I 
was  annoyed  foe  focus  wasn’t 
150  per  cent,  but  I- could  easily 
understand  why.” 

Glynn  wfll  be  demanding  no 
less  that  200  per  cent  effort  on 
Saturday.  “If  we-  can  achieve 
that”  be  said,  “#t  least  the 
Quins  will  know  they  have 
been  to  a game.” 


Europe  and  North  America. 
By  phone  or  fax  call: 


0891  002  006 


Ski  Post 


0897  500  652 


your  ski  report  sant  to  you  by  first  class  post. 
Can  and  leave  your  details 


Ski  Snapshot 


0897  500  650 

At-a-gfanca  guide  to  snow  condHkms  at  almost  200 

resorts  worldwide.  Daily  tabto  by  fax. 
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McCoy  injured  in  Wincanton  fall,  page  1 3 


EUROPE  TEES  OFF  IN  AUSTRALIA 


Hingis  powers  to  Australian  final,  Pgggjj, — - — ~ 

SporfcGuardian 

Terrace  hell 
is  bathed  in 


An  Englishman  npagrrmH-pe.  . David  Howell  seemed  to  be  hearting  for  a first-round  lead  inthe  Johnnie  Walker  Classic  at  Hone  Island  in  Queensland-  the  European  Tour’s  opening 
event,  only  to  drop  three  shots  in  the  last  four  holes,  including  this  unscheduled  visit  to  the  tmdei^rowfo  beside  foeJWfo  fairway.  Report,  page  14  photographs  oavto  cannon 

West  Ham  spurn  £30m  lifeline 


Martin  Thorpe 


THEY  are  third-bottom 
of  the  Premiership, 
reeling  from  the  fail- 
ure of  their  foreign 
policy,  being  booed  by  their 
fans  and  struggling  to  scrape 


together  enough  money  to  fi- 
nance a last-ditch  move  for  a 
striker.  Yet  West  Ham  appear 
to  be  snubbing  a wealthy 
fan's  offer  to  inject  £30  mil- 
lion into  the  dub. 

Michael  Tabor,  a 54-year- 
old  former  bookmaker,  is  the 
gift  horse  who  feds  he  Is 


being  looked  in  the  mouth. 
Yesterday  he  renewed  bis 
criticism  of  the  club's  hoard, 
instructing  his  solicitor  to 
issue  a statement  saying  that 
he  was  “saddened"  by  the 
lack  of  response  to  his  offer. 

. "The  dub  needs  some  top- 
class  scorers  to  add  to  a 


strong  line-up.  The  money  is 
available  and  Michael 
Tabor’s  legal  team  are  on  48 
hours’  notice  to  do  a deal  If 
the  West  Ham  hoard  agree. 
Solicitors  are  under  instruc- 
tions to  enter  the  negotiating 
room  and  not  leave  until  a 
deal  has  been  done." 


The  only  way 
Tom  SoodfellowB  M.P. 
can  be  bought. 


Tabor  claims  that  since  he 
made  his  ofter  — £15  miTHnn 
fin:  ground  development.  £15 
million  for  players  — in  Octo- 
ber, West  Ham  have  ignored 
him.  With  the  team  plummet- 
ing towards  relegation  and 
struggling  for  the  money  to 
buy  players,  he  says:  “The  sit- 
uation is  a farce,  rm  tearing 
my  hair  out  Z just  want  to 
hdp  but  I’ve  beard  nothing.” 

■ Originally  friwi  fliMwiiter, 

Tabor  now  lives  in  Monte 
Carlo  and  holidays  in  Barba- 
dos, but  flie  East  aid  dub 
seem  unimpressed.  Perhaps 
recent  events  have  made  West 
Bam  wary  of  taking  anything 
tram  abroad  ever  again. 

Tabor,  who  made  his 
money  by  selling  a string  of 
betting  shops,  now  owns 
horses,  including  last  year’s 
winner  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  his  breeding  is  not  Quite 
up  to  the  standards  expected 
by  West  Ham. 

But  the  club's  managing  di- 
rector Peter  Storrie  dentes 
Tabor  has  bear  ignored.  “It  is 


not  true,”  be  says.  “The  board 
are  considering  his  offer 
along  with  several  other  op- 
tions. These  matters  take 
time.*’ 

However,  a banner  at  Mon- 
day’s home  defeat  by  Leeds 
read,  “No  Tabor,  no  fixture’*, 
which  suggests  foe  fans  know 
whom  they  wmrL.“How  can 
the  dub  say  no  to  a man  with 
money  when  they've  Just  said 
they  can’t  afford  to  buy  Van 
Hooydosnk/’  asks  Peter  Cul- 
len. a season-ticket  holder 
and  shareholder. 

The  hoard,  under  the  chair- 
man Terence  Brown,  claim 
that  whatever  decision  they 
make  wfiL  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dub.  But  Cullen  says 
something  needs  to  be  done 
soon.  “The  tens  are  beginning 
to  bubble  up,”  he -warns,  and 
he  is  not  talking  about  pretty 
bubbles  in  the  air. 

West  Ham  are  at  least 
weighing  up  an  offer  for  the 
Stoke  striker  Mike  Sheron, 
but  may  have  to . go  over 
£3mniion  to  land  foe  First 
Division’s  hottest  marksman. 


Vincent  Hanna 


THE  Government  has 

made  up  its  mind  about 
foe  royal  yacht  There 
are  votes  in  It  The 
Tories  take  a traditional  view 
of  the  matter.  God  save  the 
Queen,  says  Michael  Portillo, 
and  the  state  will  foot  the  bUL 
Labour  takes  a traditional 
view  of  foe  matter.  God  save 
foe  Quern,  says  David  Clark, 
and  private  enterprise  should 
fork  out 

At  first  I thought  this  was 
all  about  nostalgia,  Britannia 
pretending  to  rifle  foe  waves 
by  putting  the  Queen  In  a 
shiny  boat  But  nostalgia  Isn't 
what  it  used  to  be. 

In  yesterdays  straw  poll  on 
GMTV,  20,000  viewers  (67  per 
cent)  phoned  in  to  oppose  pub- 
lte  funding  of  the  yacht  Nowa- 
days people  want  value  for 
money  rather  than  monu- 
ments to  golden  memories. 

Which  brings  me  to  football 
terraces,  (hie  of  life’s  more  un- 
pleasant experiences  has  be- 
come suffused with  a warm . 
nostalgic  glow.  Tom  Pendry, 
as  IkeevfemlndJng  you,  Is  the 
shadow  sports  mimster.Ee 
has  proposed  a task  force  for 
football-  Supporters  have 
askedbim  to  consider  putting 
safe  terracing  back  in  football. 

Tam  is  an  dld-foshloned  ten. 
An  evacuee  in  the  war,  he  was 
passed  down  over  the  crowd  at 
St  James’ Park,  and  he  stood 
fix1  years  at  foe  Baseball 
Ground.  Heisapartofthat 
Bursley  Spirit — immortal- 
ised by  Arnold  Bennett — 
where  shivering  men  in  caps 
and  scarves  bonded  on  a 
Saturday.  ' • 

"I  win  take  a fresh  look  at 
the  subject,”  says  Tom. 
“Maybe  we  should  haves 
small  section  for  people  to 
stand.  But  only  if  safety  Is  of 
tfcehigbest  standard.  ’ ’ 

Tom  is  taken  with  a com- 
pany called  NNC  in  Knutsford 
which  has  developed  a crowd- 
monitoring  system.  Sensors 
are  positioned  an  crush  barri- 
ers and  entrances,  and  trans- 
mit pressure  readings  to  a 
computer.  Safety  officials  or 
police  can  monitor  the  devel- 
opment of  danger,  profile 
crowd  patterns  and  take 
action  quickly.  They  have 
been  used  in  Trafalgar  Square 
on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

Adam  Brown  of  the  Foot- 
ballers' Association  likes  foe 


Idea:  “On  Che  terraces  sup- 
porters can  meet  in  the  same 
place  each  week  and  sing  foe 
songs  together.  Att-seat  stadlfl 
can  be  a bit  quiet.” 

In  April  1989. 96  'people  were 

crushed  to  death  on  the  ter- 
races at  Hillsborough  because 
of  careless  policing  and  poor 
safety  design.  Lord  Justice 
Taylor  made  78  recommenda- 
tions thatchanged  foe  way  we 
look  at  football.  "It  is  a de- 
pressing and  chastening  fact,” 
he  said,  “that  mine  is  the 
ninth  report  covering  crowd 
safety  and  control  at  football 
grounds.”  Terraces  were 
doomed— at  least  for  the 
larger  dubs.  By  foe  1994-95 
season  nearly  all  the  stadiums 
in  the  Premiership  and  First 
Division  were  all-seat.  The 
first  phase  cost  £400  minion. 

When  Taylor  made  his 
report,  Roy  Hatterstey  was 
shadow  home  secretary  and 
leader  of  the  nostalgic  ten- 
dency in  the  party.  He  opposed 
the  abolition  of  terracing. 

Read  his  book,  A Yorkshire 
Boyhood,  and  understand 
why:  Every  other  Saturday 
found  him  on  the  Spkm  Kon  Of 
Hillsborough.  Sometimes  he 
went  to  Bramall  Lane  where 
they  bad  a corrugated  iron 
roof,  but  it  wasn’t  the  same: 
Jbrmeat  hast  there  was  not  the 
warmth  and  shetfer  of  being  at 
home  an  the  exposed  slope  of 
Sheffield  Wednesday's itncov- 
end  terraces. 

Let  us  stand  together.  Who  is 
miter  adotrsary? (Isaiah  9G:  6) 

-typfc  ffrirmlngham  Tnm 


at  the  Gallowgata  end  of 
St  James*  Park.  He  sprouted  to 
ova  six  feet  In  his  early  teens, 
so  at  least  he  could  see.  Those 
were  the  days  of  Jackie  Mil- 

bum  and  George  MitchdL  "1 
dan' t miss  that  east  wind,  not  a 
hit,”  he  told  me.  ’Tm  glad  that 
bit  offbotbaUte  over,  really.” 

I FEEL  foe  same.  I paid  my 
dues  on  muddy  terraces  in 
Belfast  at  Solitude  or 
Windsor  or  Ravenhilh  at 
Lansdowne  Road  in  Duhlln, 
and  inthe  shed  at  Stamford 
Bridge. 

And  a mare  miserable,  rain- 
soaked  existence  I could  not 
imagine.  I did  not  bond  with 
my  follow  sufferers.  I was  not 
wanned  by  their  personal- 
ities. Although  my  brother 
Frank  once  was. 

He  went  on  a lawyers’  golf 
outing  to  Blrkdale.  The  hospi- 
tality flowed,  and  when  he 
woke  up  he  found  himself 
wedged  halfway  down  the  An- 
field  Kop.  ”1  have  to  pee,"  he 
whispered  to  the  QC  standing 
behind  him. ‘TJse  the  pocket  of 
the  man  in  front,"  came  the 
suggestion. 

“Won’t  he  notice?”  asked 
Frank. 

“Well  you  didn’t,” 


9lS 
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The  new  bestseller  from  the  author 

who  created  Francis  Urquhart. 

Available  st  WH  Smith,  one  noun  booksricps  sve-rijwnyio  ;n  hcrabenk  ami  audio 
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Whereas 
Anne  Diamond 
looked  as  if 
she  was 
sitting  on 
acattfle 
prod  and 
Nick  Owen 
appeared  to 
have  been 
at  the  end 
of  a long 
queue  when 
personalities 
were  being 
handed  out, 
Richard  and 
Judy  are  real 
people. 
Obsessions 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,869 

Set  by  Crispia  ~ 


Across 


B Sing  quite  untroubled  atxAit 
the i puff  required  (8) 

0 Block-houses  offering  cdW 

comfort  (6) 

10  Some  oaf,  a rebellious  lout  . 

and  way-out  (4>  - 

11  Leguminous  food  widely- 
available?  {5,5) 

12  Firm  minister  the  Frenchi? 
humour(6) 

1*  Flail  back — bared  wheo..- 
questtoned  (6) 

10  Sound  dealer,  though 
comparatively  rapeSenMT) 
17  Maybe  tries  hokfing'orr.  got- 
ting  ever  less  able  tope^  (7) 
SO  It’s  reedy  money  only  for  Vie 

expensive  stuff  (8)  .. 

22  Speak  earnestly  but  qukffly 
abouta.church(6) 

23  Suitable  footwearfor  - - 
judicial  officials?  (5,5) 


24  The  voice  can  vary  a lot  (4) 
28  Break  taken  beside 
Northern  river  (6) 

20  Thera  tent  anything’ about 
the  cold  causing  cuts  (8) 
Down 


1 The  main  baso  (3-5)  • 

2 Alarm  the  female  listener  (4) 

* "folk  Incessantly  of  over- 
weight in  the  small  child  (6j 

4 Mfitary  personnel  report  on 
raHy(7) 

5 Film  about  trade  not 
properly  shared  out  0 

6 Say  within  the  Laiton  there’s 
toyaHyfiq) 

7 Spring  up,  once  disturbed 
(6) 

13  Orders  given  after  the 
underworld  fires  (10) 

10  <iust  a hymn  or  a full 
servica7{8)  . 


□ n d □ n a □ 
□□□□  BQnHQQQOGQ 

□ □ □ a a □ n 
□onoaa  □□naanaa 

□ □ o □ n □ 
□□□□□□□□a  □□□□ 

□ □ □ 

ghees  □□□DDonoa 

□ □ n □ d a 
□anaoaaa  □□□□am 

Q a □ e □ n h 

□□□□aonana  □□□□ 

□ n □ □ q □ q 

□Baaaa  □□□anm 


CROSSWORD  SOuniOM  20^08 


13  Moving,  so  no  longer  caJllnn 
(8) 

10  ObHgod,  not  for  the  first 
time,  to  make  a comeback 
(7) 

21  He’s  giving  satisfaction  — 
models  we  not  (6) 

22  Fitness  training  arranged 
with  a little  cash  (6) 

24  Suffer  for  each  movement  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 


WAitfana  8 

on  oeei  ssa  asa,  Cate  con  50o  dm- 

mhue  Mon-FrL  tam-epm.  and  *5pW 
par  minute  at  m Otar  tiros.  Sen**. 
®**pfed  by  AIB 
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